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PREFACE. 



From a number of essays written at various times 
and on various subjects I liave brought tlicse together 
in a vohune because it seemed to nic that they might 
he of some interest to students and lovers of our his- 
tory. With one exception they all bear directly on 
the history of the United States, and the group relat- 
ing to certaui Fedei*alist leadei*s and their contenq)o- 
raries forms a closely connected series of biographical 
studies in the history of that famous party. My 
thanks are due to tlie editor of the *^ North American 
Review " and to the editor of the " Magazine of Amer- 
ican llistoi-y " for permission to use two articles which 
originally appeared in tliose periotlicals and which are 
reprinted in this volume in a much extended form 
and with many changes. 

11. C. LODGE. 
Boston, March S, 1884. 
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STUDIES IN HISTORY. 



THE PURITANS AND THE llESTORATION. 



Til 14 world is fortniiato in having at lasfc a Lifo of 
John Milton in every way worthy of its Ruhjcct. It 
IS high praise to the biographer to be able to say this, 
but Mr. Masson entii'ely deserves it. In six volumes 
he has told the story of Milton's life, and of the stir- 
ring times in which the poet lived ; and the work, as 
a whole, is oiie upon which any man may be well con- 
tent to rest his literary reputation. Mr. Masson has 
shown throughout patience, care, and thorouglmess of 
investigation and research in a high degree, and there 
ait) many passages conspicuous for penetrating and 
original criticism and for forcible and picturesque de- 
scription. The work is of course open to criticism, 
but cliiefly in matter of form. It is not well, as a 
rule, to combine history and biography as Mr. Masson 
has done, for the interest is thus divided ; the reader 
18 continually taken back and forth from the general 
to the particular, from the nation to the individual. 
Some plan very like this would be absolutely neces- 
aarj^ in- writing the life of OUvei^ Cromwell, but' it is 
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2 STUDIES IN HISTORY, 

not, except for a brief j)criod, essential in die case of 
Jolin Milfcon. Then, again, Mr. Masson's love and 
admiration for Lis Lero have carried biin away into 
abnost iiuliuiited deUiil, wliicb Inicoiiies at times mere 
aiitiquarianism. Sucb, for example, in bu'ge measure, 
is tbe last cbapter in i*egard to Miltou*s remote de- 
scendants and tbe famous editions of bis worlds. Tbe 
one subject is siuted to genealogy, tbe otber to bibli- 
ogi*apby; but unreslrauicil indulgence in tbem bero 
weigbs down tbe brilliant story of a life of absorbing 
and dramatic intei*est. Tbe facts known witb abso- 
lute cei'tainty concerning Milton*s last years are very 
meagre, and migbt be fully and effectively stated in a 
few pages ; but Mr. Massou devotes cbapters to sj^ec- 
ulatious, not only as to wbcre and bow Milton lived 
after tbe fall of tbe Conuuonwcaltb, but as to bis 
probable tbougbts and feeluigs witb reference to cm*- 
rent events. Mucb of tins speculation is very inter- 
esting, and in tbe descriptions of Milton and otbers 
in supposed but likely situations, Mr. Masson shows 
a great deal of imagination and artistic skill. Never- 
tbeless, tbe tendency is to prolong tbese imaginings 
beyond judicious limits, and tbe same disposition to 
run into detail is manifested here and tbere in tbe 
more purely bistorical )X)rtions of tbe book, as in 
tbe minute accounts and frequent summaries of tbe 
fates of tbe regicides. All tbis tends to distract tbe 
attention instead of concentrating it, and tbus to ob- 
scure tbe very great merits of tbe work as a wbole. 
Yet after all deductions and criticisms biive been 
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made, this ** Life of Milton " \h a fine and valuable con- 
tribution to English history and one of gi'eat and en- 
during worth, and tlio ccnichuling voliniio ^ is not tho 
least important part of it, for it deals witli a subject of 
very deep interest and with a great historical problem. 
The Restoration was a most inii)ortant perio<l, and tlio 
fate of the Puritan painty, after tho accession of Charles 
II., is a matter of absorbing historical interest. What 
that fate was is well known, but its causes are not even 
yet wholly exphiined, although in the main they can be 
understood. Tlie questions to which the fall and sub- 
sequent history of the Puritans give rise are not fully 
answeretl in this volume, and probably never can be, 
but Mr. Masson has thrown a great deal of light upon 
them and offers many striking suggestions. It is in 
the light thus given and with the aid of ilieso sug- 
gestions that I wish to consider the Puritans and the 
llcstoration. 

The period of the Ilestoration is one of strong con- 
trasts and of great events. It is also wiLhout (jxcej)- 
tion the most contemptible j)eriod, politically and mor- 
ally, in the whole history of the English race, albeit 
tradition has gilded its vices and given to it virtues 
which it never possessed. For generations — and even 
now, no doubt, in certain portions of English society — 
it derived countenance and protection from the creed 
which set up Charles t as a saint, termed the Puritan 
revolution an unholy rebellion, and consigned Oliver 

1 The Life of John Milton ami IJislory of his Time. l\y David 
Mnssoii, M. A., LL. D. Vol. vi. l(i(KKlG74. 
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Cromwell to Uio i1ii*cst limbo of historical crimimils. 
Slowly but 8ui*cly, liowcvcr, time has doue its work. 
Confusing and misleading details have been put in 
oixler or have disapi)eai*ed ; tlie veil of intei*ested de- 
ception has been I'cnt asunder, and solid, substantial 
trutli has compelled acknowledgment. Within the 
last half century Macaulay and Carlyle have laid tlieir 
strong hands upon the historical fabric reared by fer- 
vent royalism nearly two centuries ago, and liave torn 
it down. Othei's have followed through the breach 
thus imule, and it is now no longer necessiiry to enter 
into argument to sliow that Oliver Cromwell was the 
gi-eatcst soldier and stafcesman combined that England 
luis ever proiluced ; that John ITamiMlen is, on the 
whole, the finest representative of the English gentle- 
man, and John Pym one of the greatest, as he was one 
of the earliest, in the splendid line of English parlia- 
mentary leaders. The grandeur of tlio period which 
opened with the Long Parliament and closed with the 
death of the Protector is established beyond the pos- 
sibility of doubt. During that period cinirch and 
crowu were overthrown, a king was executed, great 
battles were fought, Scotland was conquered, and Ire- 
land pacified for the first and last time. From a 
condition of abject debiisement abroad England was 
raised to a commanding )>osition in the civilized world. 
Kobert Blake establislied once more licr naval suprem- 
acy, the Dutch were defeated, new colonies were added 
to the euipire, l^l^itan soldiers wcni the a(Uniration of 
Europe, and there was no western monarch who did 
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not rcsi^cct and fear tlie uamo of Oliver Ci*oniwoll and 
of the Comnionwcjiltli he ])n)tc(;t(Ml. 

Tlie great Puritan died. There was a short period 
of weak government and jarring factions; and then 
Monlc, at the head of the Puritan army, restored 
Charles 11. to the throne whicli he could never have 
gained for himself. Then came the twenty yeai^s and 
more of the Kestoration. What can they show in com- 
parison with that whicli had gone Imfore? From l)eiiig 
tlio first |>ower in Europe, England sanJc into the i>osi- 
tion of a French deixjiulency. The sovereign of Eng- 
hmd became a pensioner of the Frem^h king, and Kng- 
lish statesmen received bribes fix>m tlie same defiling 
source. In two doubtful wai-s with the chief Protest- 
ant state of Euroi>e, England suffered humiliation and 
defeat. The Dutch burned li^nglish ships at Chatham, 
and fire and pestilence desolated the capitid. The 
statute-book was loaded with o[>i>rcssive laws agjiinst 
the non-conformists, while Charles and his brother 
wove secret plots to bring back the Roman Church. 
Politics were stifled in intrigue and agitation, which 
resulted in the infamous popish plot and in the ill- 
starred rebellion of Monmouth. Corruption held full 
sway in every department of the public service, and 
the thriving colonies of America were wrung to yield 
a subsistence to needy and dissolute courtiers. The 
morals of the court were on a level with the public 
j>oli(y. Tliero was, in fsict, no morality among the 
riding classes, and the viciousness of public affairs was 
incresised tenfold in private life. From the king, with 
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Lis liarcm of mistresses, home-bred and imported, 
down to the lowest hanger-on at Whitehall, there was 
neither sense, moi*als, nor manners in the conrt, as 
Charles himself said of Lord Jefli*ies, in a eoinpaiasou 
more forcible than delicate. To know how vile it all 
was it is only necessary to i^cml Do Granimont. Thei'o 
is, moreover, no gi*eater mistake than to mu^opt tlio 
pleasant legend that this moral rottenness had a fair 
exterior, and as this fact has never been put better, 
so far as I am aware, than by Mr. Masson, we will 
quote liis words : — 

<< The familiar rcprcsontalion of tlio court of Charles II. 
as a couit of fine and gracious manners, — a court in which 
* vice itself lost lialf its evil by losing all its grossness/ — 
is a lying tradition. The principal men and women of that 
com*t, though dressed finely and living luxuriously, spoke 
and thought among themselves in the language of the sham- 
bles and the dissecting-room." 

Coarse debauchery was the characteristic of the court, 
and meanness in the most superlative degree that of 
the politics, of Charles II. 

What was there to redeem all this? Accord- 
ing to the popular theory of that day the reigii of the 
saints had crushed out all the finer and more grace- 
ful parts of human existence, and arts and literature 
had withered before them. Hero at least the Kesto- 
ration — genial, jovial, with relaxed morals and the 
sunshine of royal favor — should have produced a 
plentiful lutrvest. Ti*aditIon aflirms that this was the 
case; and here again tradition lies. It is true that 
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tho scientific niovomcnt, l)egua under the Common- 
wealth, made rapid pro^^RR, and tliat tlie Royal So- 
ciety favored by Cliarles, wJio luid, or feigned to have, 
a pretty taste for science, grew apace and did good 
W(n*lc. This wiis the best, indeed ahnost the only, in- 
tellectual glory of tlie period of the liestoration. It 
is also true that the theatres came back with Charles, 
but that was all. The literature of the Restoration, 
so called, belonged at first to an earlier jwriod, and 
never produced anything of great credit to tlie Eng- 
lish race, with the exception of that which bore the 
names of Jolm Dryden and Samuel Butler. The tlio- 
ory was that literature revived witli splendid efful- 
goiUM) when tho Icing got his own again. It is well 
worth while to follow Mr. Masson's examination of 
tiiis question, nnd witness his dcstruciion of this 
pleasing royalist fancy. 

After the Rostomtion in 1660 we find Davenant, 
Deiiham, Waller, Cowley, and Marvell the most prom- 
inent names in the literature of the day, — all sur- 
vivals from the reign of Charles I. and from the Com- 
monwesdth, and all men whose best work had been 
already done. There were, besides, a number of in- 
ferior dramatists, such as Cokain and Crowne, and 
verse-writers and poetasters among the courtiers, like 
Sedley and Sackville, Earl of Dorset. John Dryden, 
of Puritan family and origin, luul turned from eulo- 
gies of Ci-omwell to panegyrics on Charles, and was 
at this period pouring out his jdays, which are chiefly 
remarkable as showing how very biully a man of real 
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genius can write. They are on this account a literary 
curiosity, but few persons now read them, and those 
who do so waste their labor. Dryden's tragedies are 
not only unreal, but dull to the last point; and his 
comedies are not merely dull, but heavily and stu- 
pidly coarse. The system of rhyming tragedies, ap- 
proved by Charles and adopted by Dryden, was a fail- 
ure, and not even the i)oet's eonmuind of language and 
showy and sometimes splendid rhetoric have been able 
to hide poverty of thought and failure to delineate 
character, or to save his plays from deserved oblivion. 
It was not until the llestoration ]>eriod was in its sec- 
ond decade that Dryden, by Iiis manly and vigorous 
satires, by odes which are among tlie best in the lan- 
guage, and later still by his translation of Virgil, won 
the high place to which liis great tsdents entitled him. 
Even his genius was for many years debased and dis- 
torted by the atmosidiere in whicli he lived. 

Another man of genuine ability, wlio, although well 
advanced in life, may fairly claim a place in the liter- 
ature of the Eestoration, was Butler. Although the 
merits of " Hudibras " have been exaggerated, be- 
cause largely taken on trust, yet no one'can (piestion 
the power and merit of the poem. It is a rough, 
strong, grotesque satire, full of point and force, and 
did more to put the defects of tlie Puritans in a ridic- 
ulous and glaring light, and give ]K)pular currcniiy to 
their faults, I'eal and su})posed, than anything which 
has ever l)een written. The tei*se and stinging sen- 
tences of tlie mock epic were, when they iirst ap- 
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peared, in every one's mouth ; but their author lived 
and died a neglected and morose man, bequeathing a 
voluiue of posthumous papei*s, full of bitter flings 
against mankind. 

There wjus in f:iet no great outburst of literary ac- 
tivity at the l)eginning of the Itostoration period, and 
nothing that bears the stamp of that event. With 
the exception of Dry den and 1 hitler, there was no lit- 
erature of the Uestoratlon, strictly speaking, until wo 
come to the writers brought forth by the opening of 
the theatres, — to Congreve, Wycherly, Fanjuhar, 
and Van Brugh. These dramatists were unquestion- 
ably the true children of the Kestoration, and by their 
worlcs we may know tliem. In other fields there was 
an equal barrenness. If we except John Locke and 
Jeremy Taylor, there was hardly a single writer of 
tlie first eminence — for Hobbes belonged to a past 
ago — among those who figured in London and in 
court 80(tiety. 

Yet dimiig the early years of Charles's reign and 
at the time of the most marked literary dearth, there 
was a great literature, althougli it was not of the 
Court or of the llestoration. It was at that time that 
two of tlie most splendid works in the whole range of 
English literature were given to the world. One was 
written by a rc^ligious tinker ; the other by the blind 
Latin secretary of Cromwell. From IJedford Jail 
came " Pilgrim's IVogress," and from a small house 
in an obscure London street, "Paradise Lost," the 
greatest of English epics. Puritanism was bitterly 
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liostilo to tlicatrcH, to amnsciuciitH, to all tho liglitor 
and moi*e plcasiug cleineuts of life. Tho Piu'itans 
rose to j)ower by Jiartl lighting, and during tJie con- 
ilict and aflor their siHiunulonijy WiiH assured they pi*u- 
duced little or notliing in the way of literature. Af- 
ter their fall the world of fiishion looked to the men of 
the new era for a literature relieved fi'oiu the siiaekles 
of a hypoeritieal aseetieisni. But the Muse that csuno 
with Charles was, like most of his comiianions, male 
and female, a debauched creature at best, who smacked 
more of intrigue and midnight revels than of aught 
else ; and it was from the beaten adherents of a fallen 
cause that the time j)oetry and the great literaturo 
of the time emanated, full of imaginative fire and 
religious fervor. It was an uncongenial atmosphere 
for such work; but while the "Pilgrim's Progress" 
has passed through countless editions and is vend 
wherever the English speech is known, and while 
" Paradise Lost " has continued to issue from the 
press in new forms, and has attra(ited hosts of com- 
mentators and readei's, the litenitiu'c of tlie llestora- 
tion — the literature of Sedley and Sackville, of Con- 
greve and Wycherly, of Killigrew and Itochester — 
has gradually slipped out of sight, and is remembered 
merely for a few clever lyrics, and read only by those 
who are curious in the matter of old plays. The 
writings of the two Puntans, born in obscurity and 
shadowed by contempt and defeat, have thriven and 
grown from their birth, and struck their roots deep 
down into the hearts of all English-speaking people, 
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but the literature of the Restoration, brought forth in 
the sunshine of royal and court favor, lias, with the 
exception of Di'yden's i>oetry and Butler's *' Iludi- 
bi*as," steadily ileclincd in jwpular favor. Tlio cause 
of this diflEercnce is not far to seek. The work of 
the Puritans was that of men who believed in a great 
cause; and earnest genius is not found among tlie 

• 

supporters of such a monarch as Charles, who repre- 
sented nothing but himself, was unutterably mean, and 
and was identified witli a policy of wliich the most 
conspicuous qu«ality was falsehood. In a society with 
such a hca<l and in such a court, there could bo no 
great literature ; no thorougldy fine genius couhl flour- 
ish or Inid an abiding-place among such surroundings. 
Successfid Puritanism may have suppressed imagina- 
tive liteniture, but the Restoration hjul not the capacity 
to produce it. When Puritanism fell, the imaginative 
side of its character was no longer hidden and re- 
pressed, but found expression in the works of Milton 
and Bunyan. 

Charles and his court were not the whole of the 
Restoration pei'iod, but they were at once the most 
important and the worst jmrt of it. Tlio king and 
his courticra and favorites were the men who set the 
fashion, who miule vice the stamp of birth and breed- 
ing, who degraded England at home and abroad, and 
plotted for the return of a hate<l religion. The only 
real strength Charles possessed lay in a shrewd selfish- 
ness, which kc])t him from extremes, «.nd which never 
lost sight of Ids one great aim, — never to go again 
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upon his travels. I'he stupider and more honest 
James pushed opeuly the policy whieh Charles had 
carried on in the dark, and reaped the harvest which 
his brother had sown by being driven from his throne. 
In this misei'able period improvement begins only 
as we descend in the scale of fashion, society, and 
office. The narrow-minded cavalier Parliament, which 
sat so long, was fnially so corru])t, <ind which abused 
its power so grievously, was still a respectable body in 
comparison with the court faction. It was sound in a 
certain way, and had some redeeming traits. Charles, 
for instance, did not dare to let it know of his bargains 
with Louis ; fen* those little tnuiK:u:iioiis would have 
cost him his crown, even with the adherents of Chui*ch 
and Stsito. The cavalier Parliament was ca}>able of 
the most unmanly vengeance upon its fallen foes, and 
indulgeil in virulent religious intolerance ; but it hated 
the papacy, and in the excitement of the popish plot 
were ready to go ahnost any lengths against the crown 
in defense of Protestantism. The royalist knights 
and squires could deso^end to the unspeakable mean- 
ness, to the pitiable revenge, of tearing up the grave 
of Oliver Cromwell, and placing the skull of the great- 
est ruler England ever had upon Temple Bar ; they 
could drag from their Vesting-place the bones of llob- 
ert Blake, in whose lifetime no Dutch fleet would have 
burned shipping in the Thames : yet at the same time 
they were rejuly to give freely and light bravely 
against Eiiglaud's enemies, and they Wimld not, sis a 
body, have sold their country as their long was doing. 
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If we descend a step farther we come on the scat- 
ten^l strength of PuritaniKm, the great middle ekisses, 
— the ti*adesmen, the farmei*s, the gentry, and the 
dissenting clergy. They were beaten, broken, and 
groaning under the inflictions of the Test Act, the 
Five-Mile Act, and other simihir laws ; many of their 
leadei*K had perished on the scafTold, others wei*e in 
exile, fleeing through the hamlets of New England or 
sheltered among the nmuntains of the Swiss lic;public ; 
yet their spirit was still tlie same. No people were 
ever put to a harder trijd than they were when re- 
lieved from oppiussion by the roysil suspension of the 
pei*secuting acts of Parliament. The device was a 
shrewd one, but it failed. The Puritans and the dis- 
senting sects preferred persecution by law to immun- 
ity secured by an unwarrantable sti^etcjli of the royal 
prerogative, and designed to open tlie door to the re- 
establishment of the Church of llome. There are 
few acts in history more heroic than the quiet man- 
ner in which the English dissenters, without organiza- 
tion and wilhont hs'iderH, gave {\\v\v support U\ tlu^ 
Parliament whi(^h ]>ersecuted them, and sustained 
hateful hiws in op])osiiiou to the king, who, for pur- 
poses of his own, gav(i them illegal relief sis a means 
of heli)ing the papist cause. 

But ivoxw whatever jwint we approach the Restora- 
tion and study its features, the one ever - recurring 
problem is the position of the l^uitaus. Why were 
they an utterly beaten, broken, and helpkjss people ? 
Whatever their mistakes may have been, they had 
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done great deeds. They had shattered Church and 
State ; they had fought and won iuuiuiierahle hattles ; 
they had produced some of the greatest statesmen and 
genends in Kuglisli hist4)ry ; they \\x\A niisotl Enghuid 
to a great place in the worUl, and Iiad governed 
strongly and well. Wliat had become of tliis jiower* 
f ul boily of men ? Whei*e was the gi*eat country jiarty 
of tlie Long Parliament ? Where were tlie soldiera 
who had stood silent before Charles on Blackheath? 
They were in a numerical mmority, no doubt, but 
they were sti*ong enough to have drenched England in 
blood if they had been united ; and yet they did not 
have even the respect accorded to an opiiosition. 
They do not apjxiar even as an opjmsitiou. They had 
no standing as a party, and no iM>litic;d i)ower or in- 
fluence. They are heard of during the Restoration 
simply SIS ilie victims of iHsrHOCuiing acits. The eon- 
tnist between the Puritsui party at the death of Oliver 
and the Puritan party live years later is ti*emendous. 
It may be argued that this was simply the result of 
a crushing political defeat. But this theory falls to 
the groiuul if we examine the condition of the Puri- 
tan stiites beyond the Atlantic. In New Eughuid the 
Puritans had not been immediately touched by tlie 
Hestoration. They had never leaned upon Ci*omweU 
for support but had always preserved a sturdy inde- 
pendence. They were too distant to feci the malign 
influences of the court or to suffer from the })erseeut- 
ing acts — and they had full control of the states 
which tliey had founded. Yet there is nevertheless 
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a distinct decline in force among the New England 
Puritans during the period of the Ilestoration. The 
tone adopted toward Cbarles IL in very dilTereiit from 
that employed witii his father* in the days when these 
flourishing colonies were feeble settleiuents. In M;is- 
sachusetts under the guidance of some of the old lead- 
ers the attempts of Charles to gain control were suc- 
cessfully and daringly defeated in the spirit of an 
earlier day, hut at the same time a (dass of men was 
growing up even there in the midst of the most un- 
tainted Puritanism who were ready to betray their 
country to James and take advantage of the timidity 
which was spreading through the whole people. The 
condition of New England makes it manifest that the 
decline of the Puritans in power and energy wiis due 
to general and far-reaching causes. 

The brief jieriod of faction and turbulence which 
intervened between the Protectorate and the Restora- 
tion is no explanaiion. The stsiie of the l^nitan party 
under Charles, both in Old and New England, must 
fmd its cansoH nnich farther back nnd deeper down 
than in the weak government of Kichard Cromwell, or 
the insurrections of Lambert and the Fifth-Monarchy 
men. The death of one man sufficed ajiparently to 
break the power of the Puritan party forever, and 
that fact in itself shows that the party as such must 
have been really ruined long before. The Puritans 
werp the greatest political party England has ever pro- 
duced, and they fell more suddenly, Jind complcitely, 
than any other party that ever existed. Once down. 
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they never rose again. To find the true explanation 
of this, it is necessary to go back to tlie meeting of 
the Long Parliament. When that famous body aa- 
sembled die people were groaning under all sorts of 
oppression. The attempt to convei*t the government 
of England into an absolute monan^hy had failed, 
and tlie c(mntry 2)arty moved from one reform to an- 
other, with the irresistible force of tlie national will 
behind tliem. ITyde and Frankland united with Pym 
and Hampden in the redress of gi'ievances. Then 
came a further step, — the Grand 1 lenmnst ranee ; and 
after a heated contest, in which swords were drawn in 
the House of Connuons, the Purit;uis prevailed, and 
the Long Parliament was divided into two parties. 
Hyde and Frankland and the moderate royalists 
parted com])any with the leadei's of the country party. 
Then was the critical moment. It was possible to go 
on from the point which had been reached harmoni- 
ously and peacefully, and by the slow but sure proc- 
esses of politicid and constitutional growth. On the 
other hand, it was within the power of either party to 
take extreme measures, which would breed retidiation 
and change reform to revolution. If Charles I. had 
frankly and honestly accepted the situation ; if he had 
formed his ministry of Hyde and Frankland and some 
of the more moderate Puritans and then iu^ted iu gooil 
faith, tlie great rebellion woidd never have been fought. 
Ihit it was not in Cliarlcs, whose most conspicuous 
quality was falsehood, to behave honestly to any one. 
He deceived his fiiends and played into the hands of 
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his enemies, and war became inevitable. Even dnr- 
ing tbe civil war tlie course of events niigbfc have been 
arrested, but at every {>oint Charles's character stood 
in the way and was an insuperable obstacle. If a rev- 
olution is once skirted, it is very easy to push it from 
one extreme to another, until it has gone so far that 
retreat, or even a halt, is impossible ; and the charac- 
ter of one man, if that man ha])i)ens to be a king, is 
sufficient to exercise a controlling influence. So it was 
with Charles I. lie pei*sisttMl in extreme measures 
and in trickery and fraud, until he was brought to the 
block, and the last links which bound ])eople to the 
past were hopelessly severed. A large body of men 
hiid been forced into a position from which they coidd 
not retreat and which they coidd not hold. They were 
obliged to jvdvance and so the inevitable jiroccsa went 
on, — reform, revolution, extreme mc«asures, the sej>a- 
ration from tluj moderate royalists, tlie separation from 
the Presbyterians and moderate Puritans, unsettled 
government, faction, turbulence, a wild demand for 
order, and at last the savior of scxdety at the liead 
of the army. Then came the efforts of the party of 
order, a small ]uirty of extreme men, who were the 
strongest and most determined of their time, to bring 
the nation over to their side, and to make the system 
which they had set up acceptable to all. The story of 
CromwciU's failures in this direction is familiar ; yet 
if li(5 could have h:Ml tw<^nly years more of life, if he 
had been dealing with a different race, he miglit liave 

succeeded. As it was, he transmitted his power undi- 

a 
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minislicd. Richard Ci'omwcll was proclaimed every- 
where in England and in the colonics, and was ac- 
cepted without a murmur ; but the sceptre had fallen 
into nerveless hands before the new order of things 
was fairly established, and the work of tlie great Pro- 
tector was undone. The country relapsed at once into 
the period of faction and turbulence from which it 
had begun to emerge. Again the irresistible cry for 
order and for a savior of society was heard, but there 
was no Cromwell to respond. There was the army as 
before, but its leader was Monk. Two paths to order 
are open after revolution has reached the stage of 
chaos : one is through despotism, thi*ough the rule of 
the strong leader generated by tlie times ; the other 
is through reaction and a return to the old system. 
England had tried the first, and failed. The second 
was then alone possible ; and Monk, at the head of 
tlie Puritsin army, restored Charles. At first matters 
moved slowly, but with a constantly accelerating pace 
until after Charles hml actually landed, and then the 
reaction swept over tlie whole land. There was a new 
party of order, and this time they had the nation with 
them. 

We liave already glanced at the wretched period 
tliat followed. Meanness, tyranny, immorality, — all 
these the country bore with in patience for the sake 
of p(*.:u'.o ; but \s\uiu (Ivivivi by rorei«;n (^nciiru^H and 
consequent disgrace ensued, even the overmastering 
love of order could not stifle the recollection of the 
glorious period wliich had departed. Curses were 
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muttered against the Court, and after the Dutch had 
Iwen in tlio Hianies PepyB wvito8 : " Tt la Rtnin^e how 
cvorylwdy <lo now-a-days rcllect ui)on Oliver and eoni- 
niend liini, what bravo thingn ho did, and made all tho 
neighbour prinoos fear him." They ha<l good rojisoii 
to reflect upon Oliver ; but it was too late, and they 
were paying the heavy penalty which reaction and 
re8toi*ation always bring to those who fail to snatch 
from revoluticm tho opi>ortunitie8 it gives, wlii(Ji are 
so little understood at the moment, and pass away so 
rapidly and irrevocably. There was no use in sighing 
for Oliver. Tho great party which had placed him 
over its armies liad gone to ])ieces, by its own excesses 
and quaiTcls, before he obtained supreme control. 
The Protectorate was the end of the Puritan party, 
and unlortrt Cromwell could have devch)po<l a new or- 
der the old onler was bound to come batjk, and if it 
did there was no Puritan party to confront it. Tho 
Puritan movement culminated in the civil war. It 
had done its work, and unless it could develop a new, 
moderaU^, and yet vigorous sysU^m, it was sure to 
perish under adversity, The intensity of the Long 
Parliament and the rebellion was self-limited, and 
something had to be found to take its place. The 
Puritans could not keep up the movement which had 
borne them to power, and they failed to find a sul)- 
stitute. In New England they put their theories into 
practical operation «ind tried th(»ir experiment fnlly, 
and yet even there Puritanism sank after the <1eath of 
Cromwell, more slowly it is ti'ue, but just as surely as 
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it did in England beneath the poisonous influence of 
Charles, the oppression of the cavalier Parliament, 
and the heavy hand of James. 

Jhit because Puritanism failed to establish a new 
system, because the Puritan party was wrecked, it is 
of course a grievous mistake to suppose that their 
work and their existence had been failures. Tliey 
had cut loose from the psist irrevocably. No reaction 
could put Charles II. in the phwH) mujupied by his 
father. The l^uritans had fought the great i*ebellion 
and o])ened a now em in English history, and the 
work they liad performed made the revolution which 
overthrew James a certainty and a necessity. To 
them England owes the constitutional monarchy, which 
might have come imder Charles I. without bloodshed, 
and which did come under William TIL, after two 
civil wars. They left an impress upon the constitu- 
tion, and \\\Ki\\ society, politics, and popular thought 
which centuries have not been able to efface. But all 
this they did not see and could not know. They sank 
under the liestoration, broken, dispirited, o])pressed. 
Yet in the midst of ruin and defeat, when it was de- 
spised and rejected of men, the genius of Puritiuiism 
rose sti'ong and clear, and John Milton gave to the 
world his immortal ei»ic, — a last viitt^ny and a fit 
close to tlie career of a |>arty whicli liiul wrought such 
wonderful works and whicli had sha^Kid tlie destiny of 
nations. 
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There arc two kinds of liistoty — one written by 
Iiistonaiis aiul antiquarians, the other by tlie poet, the 
clmniatist, or the novelist. The latter seize the spirit 
and the essential truth of the pjist age and oftc^n pre- 
sent it, it not so accurately, more inii)rcssivcly and 
with more realistic force than any one else. Who 
can doubt that the kings and queens, the lords and 
commons of England thought and acted and appeared 
as Shakespeare says they did ? It is a constant source 
of surprise not to find the speeches which the poet has 
put into their mouths recorded in the national ar- 
chives, and duly confirmed by iminqieachable contciu- 
j>orary documents. So, in New England, the liistory 
with which we are most familiar is that according to 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. Now dark and soudn'c, now 
warm and fiJl of sunlight, always picturesque and 
imaginative, the story of the past, disconnected and 
iincei*tain, but yet vivid and real, has been woven by 
tlie hand of the enchanter to charm and fascinate all 
who listen. In Hawthorne's pages the ancient Puri- 
tan society, austere and rigid, .i.nd the later colonial 
aristocracy, Uu».ed and powdercid, live and move*, a de- 
light to the present generation. But over all alike, 
over grave and gay, over the forbidding and the at- 
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tractive, tho dclicato and morbid genius of tlie novelist 
lias i;:i8t an air of mystery. In these stories wo live 
in an atniospliere of ]ialf-toId secrets, wliicli are withal 
so real iliat we cannot help 1)elieving' that somewhere, 
in some nnisty n^cords or in letters yellow with time, 
we sliall find answers to tlie questionings with which 
tliey fill our minds. Surely there nnist have been 
some one who had peeped beneath the black veil, who 
had known Manle and the Pyncheons, who had seen 
the prophetic pictures, who could tell us what the lit- 
tle world of Boston said about Hester Prynne and lit- 
tle Pearl, about Arthur Dimmesdale and Roger Chil- 
lingworth. One cannot help loolung on eveiy page 
of New England history for the chai*actei*s of Haw- 
thorne, and for an explanation of their lives. Disap- 
pointment always ensues, but hope is revived with 
eacli old manuscript that finds its way into print. 
This is esi>ecially the case with the Sewall diary,^ tho 
publication of which has at last been completed by 
the Massachusetts Historical Society and which con- 
stitutes the most important work of original authoiity 
in the whole range of New England history. Its exist- 
ence has long been known, and historians have occa- 
sionally drawn upon its stores for evidence of isolated 
facts. But for the most part, even those who knew 
anything about it were only aware that it covered a 
long period in New England history, was written by 
a man of social and political eminence, and was rich 

^ The Seumll Diary. CuIIections of tho Massacliusetts llis- 
toricai Society, ni'tb Series, vols, v., vi., oud vii. 
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in details of daily life and j>crsoiial experience. This 
long record of more tliau half a century covers a 
hirge part oE the limtory of Mii8Hac*.hii8ett8 prior to 
the Kcvolution. The period embraced m the diary 
wa.% at first, one of gi*cat jNilitiral change, and after- 
wards of profound repose ; and it is to this time that 
most of the traditions and doubtful stories of eaily 
New England belong. The last, the most important, 
and the most person^d of all the historical dociuncnts 
of the time, tlie Sewall diary, has gnuluaJly drawn to 
itself the mystery and secrecy which Hawthorne im- 
parted to the early history of Massachusetts. In a 
work so extensive, so minute, so long hidden from the 
public eye, it seemed as if the curiosity awakened by 
the great stoiy-teller must be satisfied. One could 
not help feeling tliat in tliis very jomiial, perhaps, 
Ilawthonie disco vere<l strange traditions an<l dark 
suggestions, and found, in the exact description of the 
nnimsiginativo diarist, mofh^ls for his own wonder fid 
pictures of tlio past. Such a fancy unfortunately 
fades away as we rcjwl the printed pages. Hawthorne 
had no ^^ autliorities," and we ai*e fain to be content 
with the belief tliat he was not able to solve his own 
riddles. We open the handsome and carefully edited 
Yoliinies and droj) at once into the region of fjujt. 
Yet there is one great question which tlie diary can 
answer. From the multitudinous minutes of tlio 
worthy judge, we are able to extract material for a 
tolerably accurate picture of the men and the society 
depicted by the genius of Hawthorne. 
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Henry Scwall, grandson to ono of tho sumo namo 
wlio was Mayor of Coventry in Elizabeth's time, eanio 
to Massaehusetts in the iirst Pnritan emigration, mar- 
ried there and returned to England, where, in 1652, 
his son Samuel, tho author of the diary, was born. 
In 1(501 Sanniel Sewall returned to New England 
with his mother, and in 1GG8 entered Harvard Col- 
lege, where he gnuluated in duo course in 1671. Tho 
Sewall family belonged to that important class of land- 
holding Puritan gentry which furnished leaders for 
the famous " country party," and which numbered 
among its representatives Oliver Cromwell and John 
Hampden. The Siiwalls were evidently pciople of con- 
sideration, and owned estates in England, to the dis- 
position of which the diarist makes frequent allusions. 

I have called Samuel Sewall " A Puritan Pepys," 
and the description is by no means so fancifiU as 
might bo supposed. From the fact that they were 
in a measure contemporary, a comparison of the two 
diarists is obvious, but the first impression is of the 
strange contrast between them rather than of any 
similarity. Pcpys was twenty years older than Sew- 
all, and his diary <;eases nearly six years lu^foro that 
of the latter begins. Pepys lived in London, tho 
gitsat metropolis of a great n<ation. He was a gay 
man of the world and also a man of affairs, an active 
politician, an office-holder, a member of Parliament, 
and a courtier. He was a eonstiint attendant at the 
play, went assiduously into the :fai|hionablo world, llo- 
lighted to note the appciiii'aince'iof'.ihGtJving'simaiiy 
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mistresses, was versed in sill tlic current scandal, loved 
the other sex not wisely but too well, and was, in 
shoi*t, a man about town in a licentious society and 
frivolous ago. At tlio same time, IVpys phvyed his 
part on a pronU^r Htjiy^e. I To wjus a somewhat cons]M(*/- 
nous figure in the liistory of Kngh'ind at au iin[M)rt«'int 
period, lie wjis conncctecl witli weighty <aiTairs of 
state, and prosi^red by the favor and suffered from 
the enmity of kings. Our Massachusetts diarist, on 
the other hand, lived in a small town in a remote col- 
ony. He had no amusements, even had he desired 
them, and passed his life in the cares of business and 
of religion. An active public man, the affairs with 
which he was constantly engaged rai*ely rose to more 
than local interest; the society in wliich lie moved 
was rigid and austere, and tlie monotony of existence 
nuist liavo been intense. 

Yet, after all, between the gay ptditicuan of the 
Uestoration and the grave Puritan judge there is a 
marked and interesting likeness. Possibly certaui 
fixed qu:ilities of mind and character nuist l>e com- 
num U) all gcNxl diarists, but, howovca* this may Ih^, if 
Pepys had been brought uj) as a Puritan and lived 
in New England, one emmot help thinking that ho 
would have been much like SewaJl. 

Beneath the superficial differences we can find the 
deep resemblances. Pepys, in an irreligious and de- 
bauched society, was a good churchman and punctual 
in the performance of his religious duty ; and religion, 
although of a widely different type, was, of course, 
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the engrossing thonght of Sewall. Both were fond 
of gossip, good observers, patient, industrious, and of 
moderate dispositions. Pepys had a strong sense of 
what was right, but the worhlly side wjis upj>onnost 
always. The religious element proj^ndcrated with 
Sewall, but he too had a keen sense of worhlly sul- 
vantages which crops out constantly and in a most 
incongruous fashion* Pepys, as I have said, was fond 
of the oIIhu' sex, and the animal inst'nutts in his luir 
ture were checked only by his extreme [uudcincie. It 
is curious to observe the same cautious disjmsition in 
Sewall, which, taken with the overpowering religious 
influence, would seem sufficient to have extinguished 
all grosser passions. Yet the sensual qualities were 
only repressed. They break out strangely now and 
then through the iron bonds of IHuitanism, and espe- 
cially in the courtships of the more than middle-aged 
man after the death of his first wife. They were both 
also goo<l public servants, upright and faithful, and 
they ha<l strong literary tastes, and eacili in his way 
was a scholar, student, and lover of boolcs. 

But wholly apart from historical considerations, it 
is the strong })ersonal quality whicli has made Pepys 
the most amusing and enduring of diarists. We read 
in his ])ages the whole history of a huntnn heart* 
Nothing about himself is too trilling to be notic^ed, and 
this is the very thing which makes the book a delight 
and gives it the iunnortality which all true pictures of 
human nature obtain. To write a diary of this 8oi*t 
requires frank vanity and perfect honesty. These es- 
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sential qualities Pepys and Sewall have in common, 
and iliercforo ilioy arc profoundly Hiniiliir. Ncitlior 
ever tilled of tallung about Lis own affairs, and wliilo 
he depicts the life about him, draws a still more vivid 
picture of himself. There is more, imtch more, of 
general value, of courae, in Pepys than in Sewall ; but 
after throwing aside from the latter tlie mass of trivi- 
alities which are necessarily recorded, we find in him, 
as in his English contemporary, a similar tale of hu- 
man experience which, well and frankly told, must 
always have an undying and universal interest. 

In one important resi>ect Sewall luis been more for- 
tunate than Pepys, who has suffered grievous things 
from his translators and editors. To publish an ex- 
purgated edition of the latter was veiy well perhaps, 
but to go delil)crately to work' and print a second edi- 
tion fuller and more elaborate than the first, and yet 
not comph^to, was Rtuj)id in the highest degree. Pepys 
is not intended for Sunday-schools, but he is a great 
historical autliority. The most honest of writers, botli 
he and his public arc entitled to an absolutely perfect 
transcript of his diary, and those who are too deli- 
cate to rcjul it can buy a modified version. Unluckily 
the hist cxpurgator has probably prevented a com- 
plete edition for many years to come. Sewall, on the 
contrary, has been blessed with honest as well as 
learned editors. Only one trifling passage has been 
sn]>i)resRod, and the whole stoiy is before us to do with 
and judge of as we list. 

The diary begins in 1G74. At that time Massachu- 
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setts was still under the iiidcpeiiilcnt govcrniueiit 
framed by the foimdei*s. She was still the free l^lri- 
tan Commonwealth eouducted according to the Puritan 
theory of an indivisible church and state, where the 
test of citizenship was godliness. Scarcely ten years 
had elapsed since her bold and sagacious magistrates 
hail driven the meddling coimnissionei*s of the King 
of England from her bonlei-s. But time and delay, 
which had worked with Massachusetts against Chailcs 
I., and finally gave her victory, luul a precisely oppo- 
site result in the contest with Charles II. The scourge 
of Indian hostility had fallen u[K>n tlie Commonwealth 
and wjis draining her resoui*ces. Philip's war bi*oke 
out in 1G75, and Sewall records many massacres and 
surprises, "lamentable fights and formidable engage- 
ments," and notes in a matter-of-fact way r(i[)cated ex- 
ecutions of Indian prisoners on Boston Conunon* The 
Puritans were slow to anger, but when aroused by In- 
dian atrocities they waged war upon the savages with 
tlie persistence, die merciless thoroughness, and the 
calm determination which was peculiar to their race 
and creed. Sanuiel Sewall was a man of gentle and 
peaceable nature, but he writes in 1G7G, " As to our 
enemies, God hath in a great measure given us to see 
our desire on them. Most ringleaders in tlie late mas- 
sacre have themselves had blood to drink, ending their 
lives by bullets and halters." After making due al- 
lowance for the phrase of an elder day, tliere still re- 
mains a certain fierceness in this expression, and yet 
it would be unjust to attribute it to a mere spirit of 
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vindictive exaltation. The wonls are typical of the 
men. Their enemies were God's enemies, and tliey 
were themselves tlie chosen instruments of Divine ven- 
geance. Such words from such a man show the stem 
character which rendered the Puritans invincible and 
whicli, in the jierformance of duty, made them ready 
to march through slaughter even to the tlirone. 

But besides the exhaustion produced by this war, 
other causes were at work in Massacluisetts which 
destroyed her indciK3n<leiice and brouglit the great 
Puritan ox]>criment to ruin. Wealth had incn'ojised, 
and a timid, conservative class hjul grown u[) who 
were not ready, like their ancestors, to take to the 
woods rather tlian submit to the Stuart. A liberal 
but at the same thuc debilitating spirit was creeping 
into the church, as was sliown by the failing strcngtli 
of the once all-powerful clergy. The systcniis of chui*c)i 
and state were breaking down together. The for- 
mer made a more prolonged struggle than the latter 
to maintain itself, as was a])2>arent in the witchcraft 
excitement, and in the desperate effort to retiiin con- 
trol of the college. But all was in vain, and while 
it was thus weakened at homo the cause of the New 
England Puritan was hopeless abroad. There was no 
longer a gre.it pai'ty in sympatliy with tliem in the 
motlier cjountry and master of tlie government. Their 
friends in England were Ix^aten, brok(»n, and disi)ir- 
itiid, and their own success in settling the n<iw country 
drew ujx)n them the attention of the ministry. In 
1G74 Kandolph was already at work, and the train 
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was laid vvhicli in a few years sliattered the Im31ovc(1 
chai'ter govenuueiit. Conservatism ami tinndity soon 
cliaiiged under the iniiuenco of external power into 
division <and discord, and the }MM)p1e of Mass;u*hnsetts 
no longer presented a united front to the royal power. 
A set of men became prominent wlio were trusted hy 
the people, and were ready to beti*ay them and become 
the servants of England. To this new party of pre- 
rogative and submission the government of Massachu- 
setts was committed after the dissolution of the char- 
ter. Then followed the stupid and oppressive policy 
of James II., the revolt against Andros, and the ap- 
parent recovery of tlie old liberties, lint tlic ai)i)ear- 
anco was decjcptive. The spell was broken, the l^uri- 
tan Commonwealth, as it \\tu\ been designtul by its 
founders, })erished witli the charter and could not be 
revived. After a few faint effoi'ts, Massachusetts re- 
lapsed into the commonplace and fairly liberal provin- 
cial government accorded her by William of Orange. 
Sewall's diary begins when the government of the 
founders still prevailed, and was in seeming as strong 
and vigorous as over. It conies down through the suc- 
ceeding years of rapid transition, and ends when the 
provincial system had been long established. The 
colonial period is dark and forbidding, though not 
witliout a gloomy 2)ieturesqueness, and is elevated and 
honored by the high aims and great objects of its act- 
ors. But it is stern and cold like the New England 
winter, and we turn from it with a certain feeling of re- 
lief to tlie biiser provincial peri(Ml of petty interests and 
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material wealth. If the former rcscinlJcs New Eng- 
laiuVs winter, the latter suggests its summer. There 
is warmth and light ami the rei^oso of a sumtuer's 
clay about the provincial times. There wei*o no great 
questions then and no great struggles, only a com})lcte 
and unambitious quiet. We thhik of the jmoplo at 
that time as living in romantic old houses with seven 
gables, and basking in the sunsliine at tlieir doors and 
in their pleasant giirdens, their sole interests being the 
affairs of the jwaceful villages, to which tlie confused 
noises of the great world came only in distant mur- 
murs. The historical and social tenqyerature of Sew- 
all's diary varies, therefore, considerably. Tlie first 
vohmie, beginning in tlio colonial period, covci-s the 
loss of the cliarter, the rapid clianges wliich followed, 
and con(?lu(les with the establishment of the new sys- 
tem. The two last volumes give the most |K5rfect pic- 
ture that we possess of Masssichusctts under the pi*o- 
vincinl govonnneiit, opening in ilie reign of William 
III. and closing some years after the accession of 
George 11. J\>litically, therefore, the lirst volinue 
possesses a greater interest tlmn either of its succes- 
sors. But its chief vidue in this respect is in the knowl- 
edge we obtain of the character of the writer, because 
we thei'c find the clew to the imsuccessf ul and feeble 
resistance offered by Massachusetts to the second at- 
tack iq)on her ehart(^r. Sewall was a representative of 
the most devout English Puritims, but he was of a 
submissive, not an aggressive temj^er. lie was hon- 
estly attached to tlie old chui*ch and state government 
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of the eai'ly 861001*8. His political and religions prin- 
ciples were thoroughly Puritan, and he had an almost 
morbid dislike of innovations of all sorts. He became 
at an early period a deputy and then a magistrate 
under tlie old charter goverianent, and he Sivdly records 
the events which led to its destruction. But it seems 
never to have occurred to him to oppose a vigorous 
resistance to the encroachments of the royal ][)ower. 
He bowed before the storm, accepted the loss of the 
diarter as inevitable, mourned in silence the death of 
the old system, and took office under the new govern- 
ments that followed in i*apid succession. He was not 
one of the small minority who would have resisted to 
the bitter end, still less did he belong to the party of 
tlie crown. He represented the great intermediate 
body of the people, whose action was decisive, and 
who, while they clung affectionately to the traditions 
of their fathers, were not ready to oppose any eifectual 
resistance to the ministerial policy. The character and 
behavior of Sewall and men like him were the prevail- 
ing cause of the overthi'ow of the charter government. 
It was to such men that the success of the crown and 
of eToseph Dudley and his faction must be wholly at- 
tributed. But it is not proper on this account to cen- 
sure Sewall and the mass of the New England jieoplo 
who thought as he did. Times had changed, and men 
are to a gi*eat extent the creatures of the period in 
which they live. The terrible spirit which carried the 
Puritan armies in triumph from tlie field of Marston 
Moor to the "crowning mercy" at Worcester had 
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passed away in England, and Oliver Cromwell had 
been succeeded by the most contemptible of the 
Stuarts. In a similar fasliion the s])irit which had 
rent St. George's cross from the flag because it was an 
emblem of idolatry, and which had nerved a new and 
feeble colony to do battle with England, was nearly 
extinct in Massachusetts. The great movement of the 
seventeenth century had si)ent its force. l*i*osperity 
and mateiial well-being, the ac([u]sition of projK^rty, 
the cstsiblishment of society, and rmlical changes at 
home and abroad had done their work. The stern and 
daring fathers were succeeded by gentler and more 
timid sons. I'ho Puritiin cxpcriiiiciit was doomed, and 
in every entry of Sewall's diary, in every feature of 
his cliaracter, we see the causes of the fall of the Puri- 
tan Commonwealth, of the elevation of Dudley, and of 
the subsequent successful establishment of a dependent 
provincial govorumciit. 

But as has jilrcady been said, this journal acquires 
its deepest interest from the picture of a past society, 
and of forgotten manners and modes of thought wliich 
it presents. Sowall had been nearly three years out 
of college when ho began his diary, lie was still, 
however, a resident f(Jlow attached to the college, «ind 
l)erformcd various duties, for which he wjis duly remu- 
nerated. His princii)al business was to be " common- 
placed," or, in other words, to d^divor reh'gious dis- 
courses to the students, a t:isk in the highest (h^gree 
congenial to him, especially as he then contcnqJated 
becoming a minister. 

3 
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Tlio following entry gives a good idea of tlio natnro 
of college oftenses, and ilio methods of diseipline in 
vogne in 1G74, when Sewall began his diary, and had 
not yet vontnred out into the world : — 

*^ Thomas Sargeant was examined by the Corpora- 
tion. Finally, the advice of Mr. Danforth, Mr. Stough- 
ton, Mr. Thatcher, Mr. Mather (then present) was 
taken. This was Ids sentence: ^ That being convicted 
of speaking blasphemous words concerning the II. G. 
he should be therefore i)ubli(jkly whijiped before all 
the Scholars. 2. That he should be suspended as to 
tidying his degree of Bachelour (this sentence read be- 
fore him twice at the Prts. before the connnittee, and 
in the library I uj) l>eforo execution.) 3. Sit alone 
by himself in the Hall uncovered at meals, during 
the pleasure of the President and Fellows, and be 
in (Ul things obedient, doing what ex(U'(;is(;s :is aj)- 
pointed him by the President, or else be finally ex- 
pelled the Colledge. The first was presently j)ut in 
execution in the Library (Mr. Danforth, Jr., being 
present) before the Scholars. He kneeled down, and 
the instrument Goodman Ilely attended the Presi- 
dent's word as to the 2)erformance of liis part in the 
work. Prayer was had before and after by the Pres- 
ident.' " 

The ludicrous contrast between the " Colledge " of 
1G74 and the gieat University of the pres(;nt day is 
obvious enough, and constitutes perhaps the chief in- 
terest of the pitssage. Ihit if we h)ok a little nu)re 
closely, we find that this apparently trivial entry ex- 
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liibits the great cliaracteristic which marked English 
Puritanism in the Ohl Worhl and the New, and which 
divides it by an impassable barrier from our mo<1ern 
life. This is the religious element. Tlie offense was 
one against religion, and both before and after the boy 
was birched prayer was offered, and inspiration sought. 
Thus it is throughout the diary, and tlie religious tone 
gives to the whole book its principsil psychologiciJ 
and historic interest. The fact that the great tide of 
religious feeling which had swept over England had 
now begun to ebb, is in itself an advantage to the stu- 
dent of Puritan doctrines and spiritual thought. The 
fierce, proselyting, fanatic spirit which had raged like 
a tormulo, and luul laid government and churches pros- 
trate, was no more. The sword had fallen from the 
hand of the Puritan, the aggressive qualities of his 
belief had passcil away, and only the faith itself re- 
mained. War, conquest, the extirpation of the ene- 
mies of the Lord and tlie stem excrcnse of power went 
hand in hand with the religion of Cromwell and his 
soldiers ; but all these terrible and absorbing interests 
died with the great Pi*otector. The Puritan of 1675 
was occupied only by the religious faith of tlie l^uri- 
tan of 1G50 ; and, divested of outside and exciting in- 
fluences, the religion of the Puritans can be much 
better understood and apjireciated. This was partic- 
ularly true of New England, where the reaction pro- 
duc(Ml by the llest<n*ati<m had not yet made itself f<^lt. 
Religious PuritJinism existed in Massachusetts in full 
force at the close of the seventeenth centuiy, although 
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tho Puritanism of tlio solilicr ami the jiolitician had 
departed, it is true the religious fervor also Wiis bo- 
ginning to decline, hut as the fabric goes to pieces we 
are enabled to analyze the material with which it had 
been built up. cf udge Sewall himself was, moreover, 
an admirable oximnent of the Puritim character at 
this period. Fortunately for our purpose he was not 
a minister, but ho was a more than connnonly devout, 
earnest, and conscientious layman in a deeply religious 
community. The workings of his mind are therefoi*o 
most interesting, and as ho notes with sorrow tho grad- 
ual decay of religious observances, and clutches des- 
perately at principles and ]>ractices which woi*o fast 
falling into disuse, tho minutest details of tho Puritan 
system pass before our eyes, and the whole structui*o 
of their religion and their course of thought are ex- 
posed. 

It is hardly necessary to say that such religious faith 
no longer exists. There is now plenty of honest and 
liberal Christianity, of mild-eyed devotion, of enfee- 
bling superstition, but tho religion of Puritan Eng- 
lishmen is entirely gone. We have nothing like it ; 
wo can find no present parallel ; we can with diili- 
culty form an accurate conception of what it was. To 
the Puritan, religion was a stem, terrible, and ever- 
present reality, a gi*eat moving force. It was never 
absent from his mind. It inspired his loftiest ac- 
tions, and sanctified the greatest events ; yet at tho 
same time no incident of daily life was so mean or 
trivial as not to suggest holy thoughts and lead to 
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commuuion with G(k1. On the bleak and tliinly set- 
tled shores of New England, religion was the source 
of every joy, and offered tlie only intellectual excite- 
ment which the people either knew or desired. Yet 
they were witlial eminently practical men. They 
' were not slothful in business, because they were fer- 
vent in spirit. Pei*sistence, work, success, prosperity, 
material well-being, and social respectiibility their re- 
ligion taught them to regard ba among the highest 
duties and most valuable possessions. Thus they tri- 
umphed over natural difficulties, as they had prevailed 
ovei' armies, while in every ciicumstsmce and relation 
of life, religion jwrvatled all tliought and action. It 
was a harsh and gloomy, perhaps a repulsive faith, but 
vigoi*ous, real, and uncompromising to a degree which 
the world now can hardly imagine. 

Sewall had a strong desire to be a minister, and 
such was for some years after leaving college his in- 
tention. He studied with that view and even essayed 
to preach. "April 4, Sab. day. I help preach for 
my master (Mr. Parker) in the aftcirnoon. Being 
afraid to look on the ghiss, ignomntly and unwillingly 
I stood two hours and a half." Want of matter cer- 
tainly could not have been Sewall's failing, but for 
some unexplained reason he finally abandoned his pur- 
pose, tliough ho always retained some of the hiibits 
conti*a(»<tod at this time. Many vohunes of notes from 
the scMinoMM wWwh lie lujani Hlill c^xisl.. ll(^ vv:w4 v<»ry 
fond of theological discussions, of turning dreams into 
parables and of moralizing iqwu every conceivable topic. 
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and he was also the author of a learned work, bearing 
the appalling title of ^^ Phcnomtna Apocalt/jUica.** 
During the period of indecision which preceded his 
choice of a profession, Bewail was in a state of deep 
religious distress and doubt. November 11, 1075, ho 
writes : ^^ Morning proper fair ; the weather exceeding 
benign, but (to me) metaphorie, dismal, dark and 
portentous, some prodegie appearing in every corner 
of tlie skies." This condition of mind endured for 
some yeai*s, for even as late as 1C77 he wi'ote tliat he 
was under " great exercise of mind with regard to his 
spiritual estate." It finally wore off, however, and ho 
settled down into merely an unusually religious lay- 
man. 1'here was a passing struggle on the question 
of his joiuing the Old South Churcli, but with that 
exception this phase of religicnis uncertiiinty never re- 
turned. The most curious and interesting featui*e of 
the book, nud one wliich is perfectly unvarying, is the 
religious thought and expression called forth by every 
trifling event. Examples might be multiplied, but a 
few will suffice to show a habit of mind which is now 
as utterly extinct as the mastodon or the icthyosaurus. 

"Jan. 13, 1676-7. Giving my chickens meat, it 
came to my mind that I gave them nothing save In- 
dian corn and water, and yet they eat it and thrived 
veiy well, and that that food was necessary for them, 
how mean soever, which much affected me and con- 
vinced what need I stood in of spiritual food, and that 
I should not nauseate daily duties of Praycu*, &c. 

****** Just before 1 went, Hrother J^ongfel- 
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low came in, which was some exercise to me, he being 
BO ill conditioned and so outwardly sliahhy. The Ijoril 
humble mc. As I remember, he came so before ; 
either \\\h}\\ the funeral of my Father or Johny." 

The coiniection of ideas in tlie following passage, 
however, is as remarkable as any in the diary. A 
stranger text tlian baked pigeons could not readily be 
found, and the " wisdom of the serpent " can only be 
referred to his own shift to get a dinner. 

" Jidy 25, 1G99. When I came home Sam, Ilauah 
and Joana being gon to Dorchester with Madam 
Usher to tlie I/ccture, I found the House empty and 
Locked. Taking the key I came in and made a shift 
to fnid a solitary diner of bak'd Pigeons and a ])iece 
of Cake. How h.ipy f wore, if I could once l)0(iomo 
wise as a Seri^nt and haiiuless afl a Dove I " 

Anything physical was sure to be given a spiritual 
apiJieation. We find an example of this habit in the 
foUowing entry : — 

" Dec. aO. 1702. I wiw weighed in CoJ. liylield's 
scales : weight one hundred one half one quarter want- 
ing 3 pounds i. e. 193 jviunds Net. Col. Byfield 
weighed sixty three pounds more than I : had only my 
close coat on. The I^ord add, or take .away from this 
oiu* cor])orcal weight, so as shall be most advantagious 
for our Spiritual growth." 

A few years later Sewall was the victim of a rob- 
bery, and both his narration of the incident and the 
impression it made upcm hiin are highly characteristic. 

"Lord's Day, June 15th, 1707. 1 felt niyscdf dull 
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and heavy and listless as to Spiritual Good ; Carnal, 
Lifeless; I sigh'd to God, that ho would quicken 
me." 

" June 16. My House was broken open in two places 
and about Twenty pounds woi*tli of plate Stolen away 
and some linen : My Spoon, and knife, and Neckcloth 
was taken : I said, Is not this an answer of Prayer ? 
Jane caiue up, and gave us the Alarm bctime in tlio 
morn. I w:i.s hcli>cd to submit to Christ's Htroke, and 
Say, Wellcome CiiiiiST." 

June 19th the " measuring bjison*' wjis recovered, and 
the receiver, a woman, was taken and put in ])rison. 
Two days later a shop wjis entered and the thief, wlio 
had also robbed Scwidl, was captured, whereupon the 
diary says : *' At night I read out of Caryl on .Job, 5. 
2. The huud)le submission to the JSlrokc of God, 
turns in to a A7«s — whicli I thank God, I have in 
this instance experienced. Laus JJco.^^ There is no 
indication that he recovered his property, and we are 
forced to conclude that the " Iviss of God " in this in- 
stance was the prompt capture and imprisoinnent of 
both thief and receiver. 

Some years afterwards his daughter Hannah, who 
not long before had sustained a painful fall, fell again 
and injured herself still more severely. Sewall thus 
narrates tlie occurrence, un<ler date of '^ Sattorday, 
July 2. When T got homo was gi'ievously surju'lsM 
to ihul I lanah fallen down the sUiirs again, the Kotula 
of he Left Knee broken, as the other was; and q. 
gi*eat Gash cut across he Right Legg just below tlie 
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Knee which woi*o fain to 8titc*Ji. Much blooil issued 
out. The Lord Sanctify thin Smarting l(o<l to me, 
and mine I Tliis cloud returning after the itaini 
Broke her llight Kuee-}>an the fifth of August, 1714.*' 

This constant moralizing u^ion the most trivial as 
well as the gravest events, and this unceasing flow of 
religious thought, bore with peculiar severity uiKin the 
children of the comnumity. The utter grimness of 
the thorough English Puritanism comes out with fidl 
force in such a passage as the following : — 

" Sabl)ath, .Fan. 12. Richard Dumcr, a flourisliing 
youth of 9 years, dies of the Small Pocks. I tell Sam. 
of it and what need he had to prei)are for Deatli, and 
therefore to endeavour really to pray when he said 
over tlie Lord's Prayer : He scem'd not much to mind, 
eating an Aplc ; but when he came to say, Our father, 
he ^burst out into a bitter Cry, and when I askt what 
was the matter, and lie could H^u^ak, he bui*st into a 
bitter Cry, and said he was afraid lie should die. I 
pray'd with him, and read Scriptures comforting 
against death, n« O death where is thy sting, &c. All 
things yoiH's. Life and Immortality brought to light 
by Christ, &c. 'Twjis at noon." 

Having frightened liis boy most terribly, by con- 
vincing him of the near prospect of death, Sewall's 
only idea of comftuling and restoring the child wjis to 
read a selection of very giwid and veiy solemn texts. 
This conduct, however, was quite in keeping with 
the literature provided for children. The Reverend 
Michael Wigglesworth, a distinguished divine in early 
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New England, was also a poet, if wo may so tcvm the 
author of a vast quantity of harsh, uunuisical, and 
dreary verse. I lis most vahied and popidar produc- 
tion was entitled " The Day of Doom," which was re- 
peatedly published in convenient form for the especial 
use and behoof of the children of the connnunity. 
One stanza, describing the fate of siimers, will suffi- 
ciently characterize the mental food prepared for the 
young ]^)eople of New England at the beginning of the 
eighteenth century : — 

''Die fain they would, if die they could, 
But death will not be had ; 
iloiV^ direful wrath their bodies hath 
Forever iuinioi'ttd made. 
They live to lie iu uiisery 
And bear eternal woe ; 
And live they nuiHt whilnt Hod ia just, 
Tluit he may plague them so/' 

Nothing is more striking, in a statistical point of 
view, than the enormous infant mortality of early New 
England. Natui*e enforced in the most rigid way tlie 
system of selection, and the extremely tough fibre of 
the New England people is undoubtedly due to tliis 
unrelenting application of the principle of the survival 
of the fittest. When one finds such literature sis the 
" Day of Doom " particularly reserved for the children, 
it is impossible to avoid the thought that the mental 
gloom of Puritan childhood must have efficiently aided 
the climate and the inevitable exposm'c in destroying 
all the feeble offspring of this stern and hardy race. 
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Tho natural vigor of body and mind must liavo indcod 
been gi*eat in order to witlistiuid Ruch a combination 
of adverse influences in the tender years of cliildlKKxl. 
In fact Sewall Iiimself, despite f^nt aifection, seems 
to have regawled his offspring cliieily as conspicuous 
and instructive examples of original sin, as we may 
see by this entiy : — 

" Nov. G. Joseph tlircw a knop of T^iwis and liit 
his Sister Uetty on tho forhcad so as to make it bleed 
and swell ; upon which, and for his playing at Prayer- 
time, and eating when Ueturn Thanks, 1 whipd liim 
prctfy smartly. When I first wc^nt in (callM by liis 
Orandmoihor) ho sought to shadow and hide himself 
from mo behind tho head of ilin('r:idle; which gave 
mo the sorrowfull remembranco of Athun^s carriage." 

As in tho petty incidents of domestic affairs, so it 
was in tlie gi*aver events of both public and private 
life. In all alike there is the same ever-present 
thought of communion wiili (i(n1 and of h'arniiig io 
serve Him, and draw spiritual instruction from every- 
thing that befell either the individual or the state. In 
cases of sickness or death a private fast was held, and 
the relatives and intimate friends gatliered in tlie af- 
flicte<l house to pray. If doubts and darkness envel- 
oi>ed tlie course of public affaira the whole coimnunity 
met together to fast and pray, and listen to the exhor- 
tations of the ministers, and when tho hand of power 
began to weigh upon New England, Sewall prayed 
not merely tluit oppression might be lightened but 
that this trial might Ire sanctified to them, nnd that 
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they might gather from it the teaehing of the Al- 
uiiglity. It wiis also the custom am4)ng the more 
ilevout if not among all classes, to set a])avt certain 
days for private lasting and prayer, williout refereneo 
to any particular event. This was Sewall's habit, and 
there are constant allusions to setting aside a day and 
shutting himself uj) in his house for ])rayer and relig- 
ious meditation. In the following curious passage we 
get a glimpse of the variety and extent of Puritan 
prayer, and also of the touch of superstition in their 
character which is likewise so marked in tlio attention 
paid to dreams throughout the diary. 

" Feb. 21, 1702. Capt. Tim«. Claik tells me that 
a line drawn to the Comet strikes just upon Mexico, 
spake of a Revolution there, how great a thing it 
woiUd be. Said one Whitehead told him of the imig- 
nificence of the City, that there were in it 1500 
Coaches drawn vntb Mules. This Blaze had put me 
much in mind of Mexico; because we must look 
toward Mexico to view it. Capt. Clark drew a line 
on his Globe. Our thoughts being thus confer'd, and 
foimd to jump, makes it to me remarkable. I have 
long pray'd for Mexico, and of late in tliose words, 
that God woidd open the Mexican Fountiiin." 

At a later perioil Sewall, instead of contenting him- 
self with his usual bare mention, gives a full account 
of one of these days of prayer which is well worth 
quotation. 

" The Apointmcnt of a JTudge for the Su])cr. Couii; 
being to be made upon next Fifth day, Febr. 12, 
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I pray'tl Gml to accept inc in keeping a privat day 
of Pi*aycr with Fasting for that and otlier important 
matters : 1 kept it upon the Third ilay Febr. 10. 170} 
in the nper Chamber at the North East end of the 
House, fastening the Shutters next the Street. — l^ei^ 
feet what is kicking in my Faith, and in the faith of 
my dear Yokefellow. Convert my Children; Espe- 
cially Samuel and llaHali ; Provide rest and settlement 
for Ilanah ; Recover Mary, Save Judith, Elisabeth and 
Joseph : Itcquite the labour of love of my kinswoman 
Jane Tapj)in, (livo her health, find out Rest for lier. 
Make David a man after thy own heart, Let Susan 
live and be baptised with the Holy Ghost and with 
fire. Relations. Steer the Government in this diflicidt 
time, when the Governour and many others are at so 
much Variance : Direct, incline, overrule on the Coun- 
cil-day fifth-day Feb. 12. as to the Siwcial Work of 
it in filling the Super. Court witli Justices ; or any 
other thing of like nature; as Pli'ni® infer. Court.* 
Bless the Company for the propagation of the Gospel, 
Esi)eciall Gov' Ashui*st &c. Revive the Business of 
Religion at Natick, and accept and bless John Ncesnu- 
min ' who went tliither last week for that end. Mr. 
Rawson at Nantucket. Bless the South Church in 
preserving and Spiriting our Pastor ; in directing 
unto 8uit:ible Supply, and making the Church unani- 
mous : Save the Towp, College ; Province from In- 
vasion of Enemies, open, Seciret juul from fidse 

* Inferior Court of Plymouth. 
^ Couvertod luiluiu and preaclior. 
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Bretlircu : Dofciul the Purity of Woi-ship. Save Con- 
necticut, l)lcu8 their new Governour: Save the lief- 
ormation under N. York Government, lieform all the 
Euroj)ean PluntatioiiH ui America; Spanish, Poi-tu* 
gnese, English, French, Dutch ; Save tliis New World, 
that where Sin hath abounded, Gi*aee may Super- 
abound ; that CuuiBT who is stronger, would buid the 
Strong man and spoil his house ; and order the Word 
to be given, Babylon is fallen. — Save our Queen, 
lengthen out her Life and Beign. Save France, make 
the Proud helper stoop [Job ix. 13]. Save all Eu- 
rope ; Save Asia, Africa, Europe and America. Tliese 
wei*e gen'l hcsuls of iny Mcditsition and pniycr ; aiul 
through the bounteous Grace of Goi>, 1 hail a veiy 
comfortable day of it." 

Nothing gives a more vivid idea of the intensity of 
the Puritan faith than this prayer. Such a pi^actico 
was a form of devotionid exercise which indeed fol- 
lowed strictly the injunction of praying and fasting in 
secret. No one outside the family knew of this act of 
devotion so often rei)eiited, and only a chance entry in 
a diary, never intended for publication, has revealed it 
to us. There was of course abundance of public pray- 
ing in the family circle and in the church, and it was 
the miiversal custom to '^ put up notes," sometimes in 
one church, sometimes in all, asking the prayers of 
tlie congregations for any person or family oppressed 
with sorrow or repentance or tlireatened with heavy 
afiSiction. The ordiimry amomit of religious exercises 
was something enormous according to modern notions. 
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but yet it did not suffice, and hence these days of soli- 
tary meditation and worship. The wide range of sub- 
jects is the most striking feature of the practice, and 
it is this quality which is so highly characteristic and 
instructive. The spiritujJ welfare of tlio individmil 
occupied but a comparatively small part of the day set 
apart for a private f:ist. Every topic of interest jHsr- 
sonnl and public, the thousand and one purely tem- 
|>oral matters which to-<lay are discussed in tlie news- 
pajKirs or around the duuier-tiibic, the aiTairs of the 
state an<l of foreign nations, nil alike meet ^vit1l duo 
attention in the prayer of tlie Puritan. Nothing was 
too trifling to be brought to the throne of heavenly 
grace. It shows in the most vivid way the all-absorb- 
ing and pervading character of the religion of the 
Puritans, and their immovable belief that they were 
a chosen people whose first duty was to be in con- 
stant conmmnion with an ever-present God. Tliere is 
a grand reality about such a faith when we can tear 
aside tlie veil and see it in the closet in all its sincerity, 
unaffected by the suiTOundings inseparable from the 
synagogue or the corners of the street. 

SccrcH'y, however, was in itself very far from being 
a typical quality of the Puritans. One of the most 
marked features of their character and belief is their 
love of publicity in matters of religion and morality. 
Charles I., in the hands of the saints at Hampton 
Court, dreaded the knife or poison of the assassin, and 
nothing shows more clearly his helpless ignorance of 
the men with whom he had to deal. When they had 
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once determined that tlieir king was a criminal, they 
esteemed it their duty that he shouhl expiate his 
crime in open day, before God and the i>eoi)le. In 
the same spirit the condemned malefactors in lk)stou 
were brought into church and made tlie subject of 
discourse from tlie pulpit. "Thui*sday, Marcli 11, 
1685," Sewall says, " Persons crowd much into tlie 
old Meeting-House by reason of James Morgan," a 
condemned murderer who was "turned off" about 
half an hour past five the same day. " Mr. Cotton 
Mather accompanied James Morgan to the place of 
execution and prayed with him there," after having 
used him as a text in the morning. This practice is 
especially noted, and was conducted with much circum- 
stance and pomp in the cases of various pirates be- 
longing to the bands which at that period infested the 
coast of North America, and who weit) captured in 
New England fi*om time to time. In 1704 some of 
tliese notorious and di*eaded ruflians landed on Cape 
Ann and were there made prisoners by Salem troops 
commanded by Sewall's brother. More than twenty 
were seized on the 9tli and 10th of June and were 
put in prison. The Puritans were no friends to de- 
lays of justice, and the pii*ates were accordingly tried 
in batches on June 13th, 24th, and 25th. Nearly all 
were condemned to death, and seven, including the 
captain, Quelch, were picked out for immediate execu- 
tion. June 27th, Sewall writes : " In the morning I 
heard Mr. Cotton Mather pmy, preach, catechise ex- 
cellently the condenuicd priHoners in the chamber of 
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tho prison/' Jiino 30tk six wore hung, tlio soventh 
having boon ropriovcd. TIio place of tho execution 
was near the river on the flats In full view of tho 
neighboring Iiills, the most generally visible R{K)t that 
could have been chosen. Sewall says, ^^ After difier 
about 3 P. M. I went to see the execution. Many 
were the people that saw njK)n Broughton's Hill. 
But when I came to see how the River was cover'd 
with Peoph*, T w;is aniaztMl : Some say thoro were 100 
Itoats ; 150 Itoats and canoes, saith Cousin Moody of 
York. He told tliem. Mr. Cotton Mather came with 
Captain Quelch and six others for execution from the 
Prison to Scarlet's whai*f and fix>m thence in the Boat 
to the phu'o of Execution about tlie midway between 
Hanson's Point and Broiighton's warehouse. When 
the scaffold was hoisted to a due height the seven 
Malefactors went up ; Mr. Mather pray'd for them 
standing upon the Boat. Ilo|)es were all fastened to 
the gallows (wivo King wlio was reprieved). When 
the scaffold was let to sink, there was such a screech 
of tho Women that my wife heard it, sitting in our 
£nb*y next tlie Orchard and was much surprised at 
it ; yet the wind was sou-west. Our house is a full 
nu'le from the pljw»,e." Hie " l^)Rton News Jj(ittcr" 
of that day says that *^ notwithstimding all the great 
labour and pains taken by the Keverend minisicrs of 
the Town of Boston the pirates dyed very o1)duraf<?1y 
and impenitently, hardened in their sin." It is to )je 
hoped, however, that the efforts of the ministers and 
the publicity of the execution had the edifying effect 
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upon the people, which was the chief object of the 
Puiitaus iu all 8uch matters. It was iu this way, at 
all events, both by the preaching and the punishment, 
that criminals were used to })oint the moral in person, 
and were brought before tlio eyes of tlie people in 
visible token of the punislunent of evil lives. In a 
similar manner the Puritan, as I have said, was ac- 
customed to demand the prayers of the congregation, 
not only in times of affliction but when convinced of 
sin. The best known act in Judge Se wall's life is his 
confession of repentance for tlie part he hiul tidcen iu 
the witchcraft persecution. Tlie hand-bill which he 
posted in the Old South Church, admitting his sin, 
and desiring the prayers of the congregation, is given 
in tlie diaiy. It was not enougli that tlie change of 
heart which doincHtic sorrow h:ul wnmght in him 
should be known to himself and his GcmI. Tlie world 
must know it too. Whether the INu'iUuis brought a 
king to execution, led out a nuirderer to die gallows, 
or admitted their own past errors, tliere was no con- 
cealment about it. They were not merely ready to 
justify their conclusions, but they were determined 
that they should be known and seen of men. In this 
way alone woiUd truth prevail, and Uie kingdom of 
righteousness be established on earth. Whatever the 
faults of Puritan politics and religion, the dagger of 
the assassin, the secrets of the confession^, or the 
casulstiy of the Jesuits, found no phice among them. 

This strong tendency to dmw moral lessons from 
every occurrence, and to attribute every unusual mani- 
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fcstation to Divine infliienco or to the working of the 
Holy S[)irit, was far Irom blinding tliciu, however, to 
the existence of more worldly motives. Tlie religious 
explanation was in their eyes the natural one, but the 
strong sense and native shrewdness of the English 
Puritan was rarely so blunted that it failed to under- 
stand mundane influences. The following incident, 
which occurred while Sewall was still a veiy yoimg 
man, illustrates this ^Kiwcr of discrimination in an 
anmsiug way : — 

"Saturday Even., Aug. 12, 1G7G, just as prayer 
ended Tim. Dwight sank down in a swoun, and for a 
good space was as if he perceived not what was done 
to him. After kicked and sprawled, knocking his 
hands and feet u])on the floor like a distnu^ted man, 
was carried pick-pack to bed by John Alcock, there 
his cloaths pulled off. In the night it seems he talked 
of ships, his master, fatlier, and unckle Eliot. The 
Sabbatli following Father went to him, spake to him 
to know what ailed him, asked if he would be prayed 
for, and for what he would desire his friends to pray. 
He answered, for more sight of sin, and God's healing 
grace. I asked him, being alone with him, whether 
his ti'oubles were from some outward c:iuse or spirit- 
ual. ITo auHwercd, spiritual. I asked him why then 
ho could not k^ll it his master, as well as any other, 
since it is the honour of any man to see sin and bo 
sorry for it. He gave no answer, as I remember. 
Asked liim if he would goe to meeting. He said, 
'twas in vain for him; his day was out. I asked. 
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what (lay : lie aiiswovcd, of Grace. I told liim 't was 
sin for aiiy one to conclude themselves Reprobate, that 
this was all one. lie said he would speak move, but 
could not, c&c. Notwitlistanding all this semblance 
(and much more than is written) of compunction for 
sin, 'tis to be feared that his trouble arose from a 
maid whom he passionately loved : for that when Mr. 
Dwight and his master had agreed to let him goe to 
her, he eftsoons grew well." 

" Friday, Aug. 26. I spake to Tim. of this, asked 
him whether his convictions were off. ITo answered, 
no. I told him how dangerous it was to make the con- 
victions wi*ought by QckVs spirit a stalking Iiorse to 
any other thing. Broke off, ho being c:illcd away by 
Sam." 

The discovery of the unhicky Tim is far less striking 
than the immediate assumption by all concerned that 
his diiHculties must be of a religious nature, and the 
half belief of even the culprit himself that his mental 
agitation was due to religious fervor and not to the 
ardor of earthly love. . 

If the utter absorption in religion which these vari- 
ous examples indicate were the whole of the Puritan 
faith it would offer no object for study, no cause for 
interest. If this were all, tlie Puiitan would not have 
crushed mitre and crown together and placed England 
in the foremost rank of European nations, or laid the 
foundation of another English empire on the rocky 
shores of Massachusetts. They would have been only 
one more example of the fanaticism which sent tlie 
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early ascetics to the desert and the later ones to the 
cloister. But the all-absorbing and evor-pi"csent relig- 
ion oE the PiiritanH did not r(M|uiro the renunciation 
of tlie world. It msule the aitairs of this life second- 
ary, but it did not efface them. In the old forms of 
belief, in the mediaeval church, man jKissed from the 
material to the spiritual, until he wholly lost sight of 
the former. With the Puritan the case was exactly 
reveraed. The spiritual struggle and tlie succeeding 
calm came iirst and left the man at liberty to deal 
with the mat(unal world about him. The Puritan 
found his consecration to Gml in doing what he be- 
lieved was God's service among the men and things of 
this life. lie was not to leave the world and its temp- 
tations, but to go out into it to do what seemed right 
in his own eyes and establish the kingdom of God 
upm earth. In this way tlie religion of the Puritans 
becimie a great and active force socially and politically, 
instcml of a stifling atmosphere of idle superstition. 
Thus it was that the Purittins founded states and ruled 
connnon wealths. Thus it was that tli(»y ])roduex)d gi^eat 
sUtcsmon and soldiers and ]>oliticiaiis, instead of fol- 
lowers of La Trappc. 

The connnon usngo in speaking of the religion of 
the New England Puritan is to refer to it as " gloomy 
and repulsive fanaticism," or " narrow and harsh 
bigotry." Like most popular statements this is sui)er- 
ficial and insuflicient, but contains, nevertheless, some 
elements of truth. The religious belief of New Eng- 
land was awful in its stcrnncHS. There is in all his- 
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tory no greater exIiil)ii!oii o£ ilio dogged })crHi.stenco 
and stubborn eourage of the Knglish rsico than tho set- 
tlement of Mas8aebu8etttf. It is true iliat the eolonists 
iHilieved Uiey were doing (imFM work, but their d(MS 
trinett were so terrible that it is a matter of profound 
astonishment how they hiul tho eourage to faeo their 
own religious convictions and tho terr4ir of the wilder- 
ness at the same time. Tho real explanation, of course, 
is that to men with such beliefs, mei*e earthly dangei'S 
and trials sank into utter insigniiicanee. Yet it is 
not easy to conceive how the human heai-t and mind 
coidd have been steeled to bear such a strain. The 
stories of the early days and of the fii*st landings have 
become household words, and the stniggles with fam- 
ine and cold and savages in the days of Endicott 
and Winthrop ai*e familiar to us. Yet it may 1)0 
doubttid whether those fu^st fierce conilit*,ts r(K]uii*ed 
more strengtli tlian the continuous hardship and grind- 
ing discomfort which went on year after year when 
the colony was fii*8t settled. It is true that in those 
days men were accustomed to far less bodily comfort 
even in Eui*ope, than at the pi*eseut time, yet we can- 
not but wonder at the sturdy enduiunce which bore, 
without a murmur, the physical hardships of a New 
England winter, as we find them detiiiled by SewalL 
Food was often scarce in severe winters, and there was 
but little variety ; communication with the outer world 
almost ceased ; ti*avel was well-nigh imi)ossible, and 
the means of keeping warm were totally insu£Bcient. 
One winter Sunday, toward the close of the seven- 
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teenth century, Sewall notes in bis diary that tbe sao- 
ramontal bi*cad was frozen, and rattled as it fell upon 
the plate. More than twenty years later even, in 1716, 
when the appliances of comfort had greatly increased 
he writes : " Lord's Day, Jan^ 15. An extraordinary 
cold Stonn of wind and Snow. Blows much as coming 
home at NiN>n an<l so holds on. Bread was f i*ozcn at 
the Lord's tabic ; Mr. Pemberton administered. Came 
not out to aftenHMm exercise. Though t'was so cold, 
yet John Tuckerman was baptised. At six a-clock my 
ink freezes so that I can lianlly write by a goo<l fire 
in my Wivc's ciiamber. Yet wjis very comfortable at 
meeting. Laus 7Jco." Wliat a pictiu'c of utter dis- 
comfort sucli an incident as this conveys. This contin- 
tial suffering from tlie winter climate, moreover, fell 
upon all with nearly equal severity. One house was 
about as warm as another, and wood, the only fuel, 
was both chea]> and plenty. One convincing proof 
and practical result of this liard existence is the great 
infant mortality, already alluded to, of which this di- 
ary offers abundant evidence and to whi(!h the fero- 
cious practice of baptizing new born babes at church, 
in all weathers, no doubt (toutribuU^d. 

The state, too, called upon all alike to take their 
share of exposure and suffering in her service. Sew- 
all was soldier as well as lawyer and judge, and 
altliough a man of wealth and position, a deputy and 
a magistralc ; he was obliged to take his turn at watcJi- 
duty in Boston, and go the rounds of the little town 
through many a long cold night. Even after he was 
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gixty years old, when he had long been a member of 
die Coimeil and of tlie Supreme Court, of which he be- 
came Chief Justice, he still continued to make oeca- 
sioiuil rounds of the town at night at the lie:ul of the 
constables. He frequently makes note in liis diary of 
these expeditions, and thus describes one which indi- 
cates that the Piu'itan town was rapidly gi*owiug and 
getting some of the evils as well as the advantages of 
an increased popidation : — 

" Monday, Aug*. 1715. Set out at 11. at night on 
Horseback with Tho. Wallis to inspect the order of 
the town [accompanied by six constables]. Dissi- 
pated the players at Nine Pins at Mount Whoredom.^ 
Benjamin Davis, chairmaker, and tJacob llasy wei*e 
two of them. Reproved Thomas Messenger for En- 
tertaining tliem. As came home between 2 and tiireo 
took up Peter Griffis, the notorious Burglaror, and 
comitted him to Prison. Generally die Town was 
peaceable and in good order.'' 

A magistmte and judge of high jM>sition like Sew- 
all was also expected to exercise a general supervision 
over the morals of the people, and his extensive and 
vague powers in this respect seem to have been im- 
plicitly submitted to. Here is an example : — 

On Saturday, July 30, 1715, Sewall attendcil a 
funeral in Cambridge, and says : " T'was six a-clock 
when came out of the Burying place; so I came 
straight home ujwn my Gray horse ; saw a Rainbow 
in Charlestown Market Place. Caiis'd the Shops to 
• ^ South ami west ttiu^Hi^ uf JScacuii 11 ill. 
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be Shut lip, as I rode along." This is an instance of 
tho strict maintenance of the Puritan Sabbatli, whic*1i 
w:is hohl to begin at six o'clock on Satimlay. An- 
other similar case, involving the enforcement of tho 
rigid law against Sunday traveling, occurs soon after. 
The account of this incident, which befell Sewall 
when on the circuit, is interestmg, not only as a pic- 
ture of manners and customs, but because it is so 
strongly tinged with the worldly shrewdness which, in 
Uie midst of religious considerations, imparts so much 
humor and interest to the diary, and reveals the writ- 
er's character in such a genuine and anutsing way : — 

" May, 13. (Siuiday) In the evening I liad an ink- 
ling that two merchants Came from Ipswich. I said 
how Shall I do to avoid Fining them. I examined 
llichard Gcrrish.^ As I understood him, they lodg'd 
at Major Epos's on Satterday night and went to the 
publick woi'ship thci'c; and when the afternoon Exer- 
cise was over, csime to Newbiuy. They Tmvailcd not 
in Service Time: and had a ship at Portsmouth ready 
to Sail which wanted their Dispatch. Alleged that 
Mr. Peter La Blond was gone sick to Bed. I took his 
word to sjKjak with me in the morning. I consulted 
with Col. Thomas, who inclined to admonish them as 
young and strangers and let tliem go. 

"Newbury, May 14, 1716. By long and by late I 
spake with Mr. llichard Gerrish, Jun% and Mr. Peter 
La Blond, by whom I understand they were at Mr. 
Wigglcsvvorth in the morning, and at Ipswich meeting 

1 Olio uf tho (loliiiqucnts. 
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in the Afternoon. Being in a strait, I had pray'd to 
God to dii*eet. I considcr'd Col. Tlioniiis wjis not a 
Justice there; that this profanation of the Sabbath 
was very great; and the Transgressors fleeing from 
Town to Town and County to County could rarely be 
censured.^ On the other hand they were young, Mr. 
La Blond's mother my neighbor, Mr. (ierrisli Iiad a 
smell of relation: both of them of another rrovuice;^ 
and I fear'd lest my Cousin's custom might be lessn'd 
by it, because I had the information from her hus- 
band whose wife, my Cousin was a Gerrish, and Cous- 
in to this ]{.ich*^ Gerrish, only Chihl of Capt llicih^ 
Geri'ish of the Bank. Mr. La Blond apear'd Brisk 
as if he ail'd nothing. I came to this Resolution, that 
if they would malce such a submission as this I would 
let them pass, viz : — 

" We do acknowledge our Transgressions of the Law in 
Travailing upon the I^vd*8 Day, M.ay 13, 1710. And do 
promise not to offend in the like kuid hereafter, as witness 
our Hands Righai&d Gkriitsh, 

Pbtku La Blond. 

" This offer tliey rejected with some Disdain and Mr. 
La Blond paid me a 30" and 10" Bill of Credit for 
both their Fines. 

" 8ii[Kn''^ Couii; at Ipswich, May 10. I Fere Mr. 
Hern informs me that Gerrish and La Blond went 
from riatt^s on the l^ord's Day morn; He spake to 

^ Sewall, as a judge of the Sii])erior Ceurt, liiul gciioml juris- 
diotion. A justicu like TJiunius was limited to Lis own county. 
' Now Ilauipsbire. 
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thorn against it; Tlicy said they could but pay 6*. 
Fcrrymau told me, Two were carried over about the 
time of going to meeting. Croiiipton informs mo that 
they were at his house, and went not to Meeting at 
Ipswich; Went away late in the aftorn(x>n: So that 
they Travailed 22 Miles or more tliat day. I hojie 
God heard my I^*aycr and directed me to do right and 
accepted mo." There are hero unmistakable signs of 
iiK^ipiciit revolt .against th(5 narrow Vuritan legislation 
by the yonngr.r men, jis wrll as curious pictures of by- 
gone mannei*s and habits of thought. 

Tlie bright, and at times almost tropical, summers 
of New England must have been the salvation of the 
colonists, for nothing else came to break the gloom. 
There were absolutely no amusements of any kind, 
and although establishing great political and religious 
principles and founding states aro the noblest tasks 
to which men can set their hands, yet poor humanity 
re<piires withal some relaxation. Nature's winter was 
severe, but it Listed only for a season, while the social 
winter wjis never broken until the whole system be- 
gan to give way in the eighteenth century. One or 
two unlucky imlividuals made efforts to furnish en- 
tertainment, but they were rigidly suppressed. We 
learn that — 

" ]Mr. Francis Stepney, the Dancing Master, desired 
a Juiy, so lie and Mr. Shrimpton Bound in £50 to 
Jan' Court. Said Stepney is ordered not to keep a 
Dancing School ; if he does will be talcen in con- 
tempt, and be proceeded witli accordingly." 
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Another or woi*se attempt of a similar natiiro was 
cheeked witliout the intervention of the hiw : — 

" In the Even Capt Eliot, Frary, Williams and 
Self, Treat with Brother Wing about his Setting a 
Ilooni in his House for a man to shew Tricks in. Ho 
saith, seeing 't is offensive, he will remedy it. It 
seems the Eoom is fitted with Seats. I read what Dr. 
Ames saith of Callings, and Spake as I could, from 
tliis Principle, That the Man's Practice wjvs unhiw- 
fuU, and therefore Capt. Wing could not lawf idly give 
him an accomodation for it. Sung the 90th Ps. from 
the 12th V. to the end. Broke up." 

Amusements and sports of all sorts were regarded 
with unfeigned dislike and were abolished at the out- 
set, while at the same time there were but few social 
events to break the monotony. Anything in the 
nature of a party of pleasure was almost unknown. 
Tliere were occasionally dinners, and now and then 
friends met in the afternoon for social enjoyment. 
The time was then passed in conversation, and the 
table seems to have been a generous one. But even 
these mild festivities were most unusual, and ai)i)car 
to have generally begun and ended with prayer. Once 
and again some wealthy man would make a feast on 
the marriage of his daughter, but as a nile weddings 
were Holcnniizcd with the utmost privacy and the least 
possible (icrcmouy. One of the noticeable changes 
which followed the establishment of the provincial 
government was the comparatively rapid development 
of the pleasanter side of life. This was especially the 
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case as the eighteenth century advanced, bringing 
witli it incrc<iscd stibility and prosperity, as well as 
a readiness and ability to spend money. The royal 
goveiiiors, csiKHajJly Jjovd ISelloniont and Colonel 
.Shute were imbued with English ideas, loved cere- 
mony and line <lrossing, and brought the ]iabits of the 
court, for Uie fii-st time, into the sober Puritan town. 
In their train came various royal oiHeers and red- 
coated soldiers, who introduced color into ]3oston life 
in other ways than by their dress, and who indulged 
in sports, led as g«n.y a life as they couhl, occjisioually 
fought <luels, and not infrequently caused serious dis- 
turbances when they carried their violations of Puri- 
tan rules too far. Nothing indicates letter the change 
indu(^od by the aj>[>earaiM5e of these royal ofTicers tlian 
Sewall's cui*t statement that on flaiuiary 7, 1718, 
"The (lov' liad a ball at his own hom<% which hists 
to 3 in tlie morn." Ihit although the Puritans wore 
nnwii s(*.and:iiizcMl by the j)crforman(M»s of the soldiers 
and by many of the innovations of ilie l^^nglishmcn, 
they insensibly relaxed their own strictness of life. 
They continued to frown on sports, but they had al- 
ways been fond of good eating and drinking, and the 
number of dimier piirties and what would now be 
called picnics greatly increased. It is evident that 
they lived well, and the amount of food provided for 
consumpticm at a dinner of ceremony is often extraor- 
dinary, and forcibly recalls the dinner p.arty in Swift's 
" Polite Conversation," which Thackeray so amusingly 
analyzed. 
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The great and really the sole regular diversion, how- 
ever, was found in going to funerals, for these were the 
only inipoi*tant incidents which, for many years, broke 
the dead monotonous level of existence, and a large 
number of entries in the diary relate to tlie obsequies . 
of various persons. Owing to his character and posi- 
tion Sewall was constantly called upon to act as a pall- 
bearer, so tliat to him, perhaps, more th^n to most 
others, these events were a po(niliar ex<;iteiuont. The 
religious feeling was first gratified by the prayers and 
exhortations at the bed of death, and by tlioso after- 
wards addressed to the bereaved family. When the 
body was bi'ought from the house religion cesised its 
functions. The old hatred of ceremonial manifested 
itself in the custom of the founders, which still lasted, 
of the friends bearing out the body and silejitly Laying 
it in the tomb. Curiously enougli, although these hist 
rites had been stripped of all spiritual ceremonies, a 
great deal of temporal pomp had grown up around 
them. The " bearers ' of the early days became pall- 
beard's, chosen from the magistrates and leading men 
of the state, to whom scarfs, rings, and gloves were 
distributed. If the deceased Iiiul been a soldier or 
magistrate the military companies marclied to the 
grave, and in almost all c;use.s there wsis a formal and 
regidar procession through the streets. Verses a})- 
propriato to the occasiou were gc^ncually wrilU^n by 
friends, and were sometimes piinied upon the hearse 
according to the fashion of the day in London. Sew- 
all has a long list of the funerals in which he took 
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part, and has jotted down the bcixyIh and rings wlileli 
he received, and to which he was evidently not averse* 
llis liking for funerals and their accom|)animents is 
oddly sliown in the following passage : — 

"This day John Ivc, fishing in great Spic-i)ond, is 
arrested with mortal sickness wliich renders liim in 
a manor si)cecldess and scnschvss ; dies next day ; 
buried at Charlestown on tlie Wednesday. Was a 
very debauched, atheistical man. I was not at his 
Funeral. Had (J loves sent nic, but the knowledge 
of Ills notoriously wicked life made me sick of going ; 
and Mr. Mather, the president, came in just as I was 
ready to step out, and so I staid at home, and by that 
means lost a King: but hope had no loss. Follow thou 
Me, was I sui)ose more complied with, than if had left 
Mr. Mather's wuiipany to go to such a Funeral." 

Nothing, however, is stranger tlian the manner in 
which death wjvs regarded by the Puritans. Although 
tliey cultivated the greatest stoicfism tliey nevertheless 
sorrowed like other men, and felt acutely the loss of 
tliose whom they loved, but th(»ir religion did not 
ai>parently console them as much by its ])romises as 
by its tcjujiiing. Death was the great event whicli 
brought tliein nearer to God than any other, and they 
forced themselves to rejoice at it as a high privilege 
and peculiar giace from which they could gather the 
lessons of their Ijord and Mjister. On the day when 
Sewall buried his sixth child he visited the fainUy 
tomb, ui)on which he says : — 

** Note. T'was wholly dry, and I went at noon to see 
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in what order things were set; and tliere I was enter- 
tained with a view of, and converse with, the Coffins 
of my dear Father Hull, Motlicr Hull, Cousin Quin- 
soy, and my Six Children ; for the little iM>sthnmons 
was now took uj) and set in n}K)n that that sUinds on 
Jolin's : so are three, one ni)on another twice, on the 
bench at the end. My Mother ly's on a lower bench, 
at the end, with head to her Husband's head : and I 
order'd little SanUi to be set on her Grandmother's 
feet. 'T was an awfull yet pleasing Treat ; Having 
said. The Lord knows who shall be brought hither 
next, I came away." 

Tliat he was not peculiar in his views, is shown by 
the following extract, which goes even fartlicr in the 
same direction : " Mr. Joseph Eliot here, says the two 
(hiys wherein he buried his Wife and Son, were the 
best that ever he had in the world." 

But the Puritan system which excluded all amuse- 
ments from daily life was in the last years of its com- 
plete existence when Sewall Wiis writi ug the earlier 
portion of his diary. In this csireful record wo can 
easily follow the political as well as the social changes 
which rapidly succeeded the loss of the chai*ter. We 
can watch the sullen resistance to Andros, which 
gradually gathered strength until it led James' gov- 
ernor to a prison. We can j>erccive that despite this 
op}K)sition the ])olitical changes were not without ef- 
fect. Slowly but surely they undermined the prin- 
ciples on which the government had been founded, 
and when the I'cvolution came it only showed that the 
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clays of tlio old RyRtoin were over, that the Puritan 
theory of government had failed, and could not exist 
under the new conditions of establislied success and 
material well-being. l>ut we cau also see in tlie diary 
much more gradual biit none the less certain altera- 
tions in the religions as well as die jtolifcical system. 
Society and the church, as conceived and established 
by the earlier generation, struggled hard for exist- 
ence, but they luwl ceased to Im in sympatliy witli the 
ago and its forces and they too gave way. One by 
one the old habits were invsuled, and the old })nu5- 
ticcs were broken down. The least ]ni])ortant and the 
weakest went ru*Ht, the most essential enduied for 
many long yeai*s, only to fall at last, until (iuiilly the 
great Puritan and English principles of religious and 
politi(*.al freedom, which can only jwrish with the rju?o 
to which they belong, alone are left. In SewaU's 
diary every incident is noted. The worthy judge 
clung to every observance and eveiy opinion of the 
past, and with deep regret noted the signs of their 
falling strength. We can count them all and see the 
whole fabric of society ])ass l)eforo us in the entries 
where the hato<l innovations are recorded. 

Soberness of diess h:id become, in process of time, 
a strong tenet with the Puritans, and it was in these 
outward symbols that Sewall first detected the signs 
of a ])erilous <*liange. The periwig was the first new 
fashi(m which excited the dread ami anger of the (con- 
servative |>ortion of the conununity, and Sewall hated 
it with a peculiar and enduring hatred. Even when 
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his own hair fell off in late life, he could not be per- 
suaded to adopt the prevailing fashion, but contented 
himself with a black silk ca]), and not even the objec- 
tion of one of his elderly lady loves wlioni he was 
assiduously courting could nudce hiui sweiTC from this 
unfashionable habit. He notes the first ap]^)earance 
of periwigs in listen with fear and sorrow, and as 
the habit of wearing them became more common, he 
felt obliged to speak publicly and constantly against 
them, for his opposition was grounded on religious 
scruple, which would not permit him to be silent. 
In 1085 he writes : — 

" Having occasion this day to go to Mr. IlaywaiHl 
the Publick Notary's House, I speak to him about his 
cutting off his Hair, and wearing a Pcrriwig of con- 
trary Colour : mention the words of our Saviour, Can 
ye not make one Hair white or black: and Mr. Aluop's 
Sermon. He alledges. The Doctor advised him to it." 

A year later he records the death of a man who 
made wigs, and we cannot help feeling that Sewall 
deemed the fate of this wretched creature a fit pimish- 
m^nt for one who followed so nefarious a trade. 

" This day Wm. Clendon the Barber and Perrlwig- 
maker dies miserably, being almost eat up with Lice 
and stu])iiied with Driidc and cold. Sat in the watch- 
house and was there gjiz'd on a good part of the day, 
having been taken up the niglit before.'* 

All, however, were not so zealous or so firm as 
Sewall in this matter, for in 1691 we find the follow- 
ing melancholy entry : — 
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" March If), 1G90-1. Mr. C. Mather preaches the 
Lecture from Mat. 24, ami ai>point his portion with 
ilic lly{NM*i*ileH: Tii liLs proem sai<l, Tidua famulus 
agit histrionem. Said one sign of a liyiiocrit was for 
a man to strain at a Gnat and swallow a Camel. Sign 
in 's Throat discovei*<Hl him ; To bo zealous against 
an inoeent fashion, taken up and nseil by the best of 
men ; and yet make no Conscience of being guilty of 
great Immoralities. T'is supposed means wearing of 
Perriwigs : said would deny themselves in any thing 
but parting with an oportunity to do Go<l service; 
th.it so might not oiTcnd good Christians. Meaning, 
1 HiqJiwsc wa« fain to wear a Perriwig for his health. 
I exi)ectod not to hear a vindication of ]*eiTiwigs in 
Boston Pidpit by Mr. Mather ; however not from that 
Text. The Lord give me a good Ileai-t and help me 
to know, and not only to know but also to doe his 
Will ; that my Heart and Head may be his." 

Others, howc^ver, remained faitliful an<l KteadniHt, 
for in 1G1)7 Sewall mentions that ho strove to induce 
Mr. lligginson to pruit a treatise against the obnox- 
ious and sinful periwigs. Still the hated and really 
senseless fashion made steady progress and continued 
to afford a topic for mu(;h gh>oniy comment in the 
diary. Tuesday, Jiuie 10, 1701, he writes: *' Having 
last night beard that Josiah WiUard ^ had cut oiT his 
hair (a vory full hoa<l of hair) and jiut on a Wig;^, 
1 went to him this morning. Told his mother what 

^ Son of Rev. Josc])h Willar<l. IIo luul just been selected Jis 
iko asfliHtaiit of Scwoll's pastor, Mr. r(;iiil>ertoii. 
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I came about, and She caird hiin. I enquired of liim 
what Extveiiiity hiul forced him to put oH his own hair 
and put on a Wigg? He answered none at all. But 
said diat his Hair was streight and that it parted be- 
hinde. Seem'd to argue that men might as well shave 
their hair off their head, as off their face. I answered 
men were inen before they had hair on their faces, 
(half of mankind liave never any.) God seems to 
have ordain'd our Hair as a Test, to see whetlier wo 
can bring our minds to be content to be at his find- 
ing : or whether we would l>e our own Carvers, Lords, 
and Come no more at Him. If disliked our Skin, or 
Nails ; 't is no Thanks <;o us, that for all that, wo cut 
them not off: Vain and thuiger resiraiu us. Voiir 
Calling is to teach men Sclf-Dcnial. T'will be dis- 
pleasing and burdensome to good men : and they that 
care not what men think of them care not what God 
thinks of them. Fatlier, Bro' Simon, Mr. Pembcrton, 
Mr. Wiggleswovth, Oakes, Noyes, 01iv<jr, l>ra.ttle of 
Caudu'idg(s tlutir exami>h^ Allow mo to be so fur a 
Censor Moinim for this end of the town. Pi'ay'd 
him to read the Tenth Cliapter of the Third book of 
Calvin's Institutions.^ I read it this niorning in 
course not of Choice. Told him that it (the wig) was 
condenniM by a meeting of Ministers at Northami)ton 
in Mr. Stoddards house when the Said Josiah was 
there. Told him of the Solemnity of the covenant 
which he and I luul lately ICuter'd into which put mo 

^ Entitled ^* Cuiiimciit 11 faut user de la vie prdsoiite et ses 
aidea." 
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upon diRCoursiiig to liim. IIo scouiM to Ray wotild 
leave off his Wigg when his Hair was grown. I 
spake to his Falhei* of it a dny or two after: ]h) 
thankM nie that had diseoiirsful to liis son, and tohl 
iiie that when his hair wsis gi'own to cover ]iis eai*s, ho 
promised to leave off liis Wigg. If lie lijid known of 
it would have forbidden him." Josiah, notwithstand- 
ing his promises, would appear to have been i-ecalci- 
trant and a slave of fashion, so tliat Sewall seems to 
have felt it necessary to express still further his dis- 
ai>proval. In November of tlie same year he attended 
meeting at another ehureli, ap]»areiitly a veiy niaiked 
action, which he explained by saying : " I spent this 
Sabbath at Mr. Colman's partly out of dislike to Mr. 
Josiah Willard's cutting off his Hair and wearing a 
Wigg : He preached for Mr. Pembert<m in the morn- 
ing ; lie that contemns tlie Law of Nature is not fit 
to be a publisher of the T^aw of Grace." 

Jn 170«S, H|Nnikit)g of Mr. Oliiever, the well-known 
Boston seluMil-mastcr, who h.^d just died, Sewall says 
that he wjis " a rare instsuiee of Piety, Health, 
Strength, Scrvic^eablcmoss. The Wcllfare of the Prov- 
ince was nnieh upon his Sjiirit. He abonnnatiHl Per- 
riwigs." Unfortunately, death gi-adually removed 
these admimble characters, and, as no one of like 
views succeeded tliem, Sewall was defeated and the 
obnoxious ** Wigg " came mto general use. 

Another threatened change, and one far more vital 
in a religious point of view, was the matter of observ- 
ing Christmas Day. Year after year Sewall watched 
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sedulously, and noted carefully, every sign which 
seemed to indicate that this papisti(;id custom wiis not 
coming into vogue in Boston. lie rejoiced on each 
succeeding Christmas that the people did not observe 
it, and were not compelled to do so by authority. 
The change in this matter was very slow, and is, in 
fact, still going on in Now England, but yet there was 
enough two hundi*ed years ago to cause Sewjill tlio 
greatest anxiety. The new government distinctly and 
strongly favored the observance of Christmas, and 
there were, of course, many persons who found it prof- 
ifcable and congenial to comply ; but tlie people in gen- 
eral seem to have been of Sewall's mind, and brought 
their wood to town and transacted their business on 
the 25th of December as on any other day. So ear- 
nest was Sewall on this point that he incun*ed the ill- 
will of the governor by his well-known opinions, of 
which he refused to abate one jot. In 1G97 he makes 
the following characteristic entry : — 

" Decemb'. 25. 97. Snowy day : Shops are open, 
and Carts and sleds come to Town with Wood and 
Fagots as formerly, save what abatement may be al- 
lowed on acHiount of the wether. This morning wo 
read in course the 14, 15, and IGth Psalms. From 
the 4ih V. of the 10th Vh (Hheir sorrows shall be mul- 
tiplied that hasten after another god; their drink 
offerings of blood will I not ofTer nov take up their 
names into my lips.') I took occasion to dehort mine 
from Christmas-keei)ing, and charged tliem to forl)ear, 
Hafiali reads Daniel, G. and Betty, Luke, 12. Joseph 
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tells mo tliat tliongli most of the Boys went to tlio 
Church yet he went not." 

With each recurring anniversary he made a similar 
entry and dcriveil much pleasure from the fact that 
outside official circles and among the body of the jkh)- 
ple the observance of Christmas showed no progress* 
In 1714, after making the usual entry on December 
25th, he writes : — 

*' Lord's Day, Decomb'. 26th. Mr. IJi^omficld and I 
go and keep the Sabbath with Mr. John Webb, and 
sit down with that Church at the LonVs 'liable. I 
did it to hold comnuniiou with that Church ; and so 
far as in me lay, to put Respect upon that affronted, 
despised Lord's Day. For the Church of England 
had the Lord's Super yesterday, the last day of the 
Week : but will not have it to-day, the day that the 
Lord has made. And Gen^ Nicholson who kept Sat- 
terday, was tliis Lord's day RuRIaging and chittering 
with Wheelbarrows &c., to get aboard at tlie long 
wharf, and Firing Guns at Setting Sail. I thank 
Go<l I hcaixl not, saw not anything of it: but was 
(piiet at the New North." 

In 1722 Sewall tried hard to thwart the governor in 
adjourning the logishiluro over Cht'tHtmas. A sharp 
dis(mssion ai'oso thci*con in the Counci], in the course 
of wliich Sewdl said, *Hhe Dissenters came a great 
way for their liberties and now the Churc^h had theirs 
yet they could not be contented excei)fc might they tread 
all others down." The governor woidd not take a vote 
in the Council, but the next day adjourned the legis- 
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lature over Christmas to the disgust of Sewall, who 
still found comfort, however, in the fact that the peo- 
ple continued steadfast and paid no heed to the gi*eat 
feast of the (Church. 

Sewall had indeed no love for any of the holidays, 
bec*4iuHe they W(irc connected with the names of saints 
or with feasts of the Romish Church. In 1708, he 
says, " Feria Quarta Augt. 18. Yesterday the Gov'r 
colnitted Mr. Ilolyoke's Almanack to me (presum- 
ably as licenser of the pi*ess) ; and looking it over, I 
blotted against Feb'. 14th. Valentine; March 25. 
Annunciation of the B. Virgin ; Apr. 24. Easter; 
Sept'. 29, Michaelmas ; Dec'. 25. Christmas ; and no 
more. K. C. Mart. [King Charles Martyr] was lined 
out, before I saw it ; I touched it not." 

More secular observances of certiiin days he also 
found objectionaldo. "April, 1. 1719. In the morn- 
ing I dehorted Sam. Hirst and Grindal Ilawson from 
playing Idle Tricks because 't was first of April ; they 
were the greatest fools that did so. N. E. Men came 
hither to avoid alliversary days, the keeping of them 
such as the 25th of Dec'. How displesising must it 
be to G(m1 the giver of our Time to keep alliversary 
days to play the fool with ourselves and othei*s." 

Next to Christmas, Sewall's pet aversion was St. 
George's day, be<5ause the (Church of England men and 
the soldiers then put on paper crosses, a practice 
which not only offended Sewall, but the people gener- 
ally, who were not slow to retaliate, by degrading and 
insulting the symbol so needlessly worn. There are 
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several allusions to this subject in the diary, and in 
1706 Sewall wintes : — 

" Tuesday, Apr. 23. Gov'r comes to Town guarded 
by the Troops with their swords dmwn ; dines at tlie 
Dragon, from thcnc^e proceeds to the Town house, 
Illuminations at night. Capt. Pelliam tells me sev- 
eral wore crosses in their hats ; which makes me re- 
solve to stay at home ; (though Maxwell was at my 
House and spake to me to be at tlie Coimcil-Cliamber 
at 4 p. m.) Itecause to drinking Healths, now the 
keeping of a <lay to fictitious St. George is jJaiuly set 
on foot. It seems Capt. Dudley's men wore Crosses. 
Somebody had fasten'd a cross to a Dog's head ; Capt. 
Dudley's Ik)atswain seeing him, struck the Dog, and 
then went into the Shop, next where the Dog was, and 
sti'uck down a (Jai'iiouter, one Davis, jih he wjis at work 
not thinking anything : Boatswain and the other with 
him were fined 10" oiich for breach of the peace by 
Jer. Dunier Esq: pretty much blood was shed by 
means of this bloody Cross, and the poor Dog a suf- 
ferer." It was conduct of this sort, on the part of 
Englishmen, which bred in New EngLand the readi- 
ness for revoluti<m, and it has therefm^e nuich signif- 
io4ince; but nevertheless one (*annot help smiling at 
Sewall's compsission for the dog. 

The old system was in fact slipping away. Men 
began to violate, with impunity, the commands of the 
Bible as to dress, and to inin after the customs of 
Rome in the matter of holy days, and there was no 
longer the strong hand of the law to stop them in 
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such courses. Public opinion, too, had weakened, and 
broaches of Puritan doctrine were no longer regarded 
with abhorrence. Sewall did well to dread the prog- 
ress of these innovations, for they were sure signs that 
the end of that gi*eat movement which once swayed 
the English world was at hand. 

Other indications of the same tendency were not 
wanting. As early as 1C81, Sewall remarks witli dis- 
gust, that Mrs. Randol]>h, the wife of the s]>y and in- 
former who was sent out under Charles II. to gather 
evidence against the, charter, bowed in church at the 
name of Jesus. Another matter which gave rise to 
endless disputes and nuudi hciirt-burning was the intro- 
duction of the English custom of swearing on aiul kiss- 
ing the Bible instead of in the Puritan maimer by 
simply holding uj) the hand. In fact, cveiy thing relat- 
ing to the lilnglish Church was hateful to the Puritans 
of New England as savoring of Poj>ory. One matter 
of deep import in this connection taught the Puritan 
community its Hrst hard lesson of an enforced tolei*a- 
tion. After a stubborn resistance the English service 
was heard in Boston, and by authority of Andres was 
read within the walls of the Old South, and under the 
provincial government was permanently established. 
To the inhabitants this seemed little else than desecra- 
tion, for in their eyes the Book of Common Prayer was 
only a poor variety of the Popish mass. The gi*adual 
appearance of the rites of the English Church is sadly 
recorded by Sewall. In 1G86 he writes : " Augt. 6. 
Wm. Harrison, the Bodies-malcer, is buried, which is 
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tlie first that I know of buried with the Common- 
Prayer Book in Boston." In a similar way, he gloom- 
ily notes the fli-st marriage in the Episcopal form. We 
can liardly realize now the impoi'tance attached by 
these iKJople to outward signs. They looked ui)on 
them as ini'oads \\\fo\\ tlie outer bulwarks and defenses 
of tlie gixjat doctrines for which they had suffered so 
many things. A few days after the entry just quoted 
Sewall says : " I wa.H and am in great exemsc alnnit 
the Cross to Ihj put into the Colonics, and afraid if I 
should have a hand in 't whether it may not hinder 
my Entrance into the Holy Ijaud." The old spirit 
which had moved tlohn Endieott to tear the ci*oss 
from tlie eoloi*s because it savored of idolatry was not 
yet wholly dead in New England. But it is not easy 
to coiiceive now the frame of mind in which a man 
doubted his salvation because the device in the na- 
tion<nI l!:ig was not to his taste. 

The cliange of govenuneut and tlie introtluction of 
the Church service oj>ened the way of course for many 
of the habits and customs of that period in England, 
and there were many iwi'sons, galled by the rigid Puri- 
t.*in restraint, who took mlvaiitiigeof the recent relaxa- 
tion to indulge themselves with pleasures which greatly 
sho(^ked the sober inhabitants of Boston. 

" Friday, Sept. 3, 1G86. Mr. Shrimpton, Capt. Lid- 
get and others, come in a Coach f rom Roxbury about 
9. aclock or past, singing as they come, l)cing iiiflameil 
with Drink : At Justice Morgan's they stop and drink 
Healths ; curse, swear, talk profanely and baudily to 
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tho great disturbance of tlic Town and gi*ief of good 
people. Such high-lianded wickedness lias hardly been 
heard of befoi'e in Boston." 

Tlie revival of Englisli sports gave almost as deep 
ollcuse SIS ojKui revel. Shrove Tuesihiy ottci*ed tlie 
firat opportiniiky. 

" Feb. 15, 1G8G-7. Jos. Mayleni carries a Cock at 
his back, with a Bell in 's hand, in the Main Street ; 
several follow him blindfold, and under ])i*etence of 
striking him or's cock, with gi*eat cart-whips stiike 
passengers, and make great disturbance." 

These s|M)rts were checked after the fall of Andros, 
when the I'csiction was strong in favor of the old sys- 
tem, but during his supremacy they went on inci*eas- 
ing, and added no doubt considerably to the un^xipu- 
hirifcy of the government. No heoil w«as given to the 
popular prejudices in these mattei*s, and it seemed as 
if the court party even tried to insult the inhabitants, 
when we leam tliat on parade the oHicers pinncil red 
pajKJr crosses ujwn their breasts. The English sol- 
diers, now seen in Boston for the iii*st time, of com*se 
took a leading part in all these sports. Tliey had 
matches with tho quarter staff and stage fights, and 
two officers even fought a duel on tho Conunon in 
Boston, for wliich they were promptly arrested. These 
practices and anuiscments took a fresh lease of life 
and showed renewed vigor after the establishment of 
the provincial government ; but they were carried on 
less objectionably, and popular opinion was some- 
what modified, although they were cordially disliked 
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by such men as Sewall, and no doubt, in some re- 
spects, contributed to alienate tlie people from the 
nioMicr <»onniry. Tlioy wore most otrcnsivo at the 
outset under AndroR, when tlioy were i>aradc<l with a 
wanton disroganl of the fcch'ngs of the people, and the 
general disgust excited by this stuj)id indiflfcrence to 
public? sentiment, so chai*actoristio of James 11. and 
his servants, is w^ell shown by the following passage, 
written hi 1087 : — 

"It seems tlie May-pole at Charlcstown was cut 
down last week, and now a bigger is set up, and a 
Garland upon it. A Sonldier was bmied last Wcdnes- 
<biy and disturbance grew by reason of Joseph Phips 
standing with 's hat on as the Parson was reading 
Service. 'Tis sjiid Mr. Saml. l^hips bid or encour- 
ag(;d the Watch to cut down the May^-pole, being a Se- 
lect-Man. And what about his brother and that, the 
Cllaptain of the Fisher and he came to blows, and 
Phips is boniul to answer next Pecondicr, thc^ Oov- 
ernour having sent for him before llim yesterday, 
May 20, 1087." 

Such affronts, even in trivial matters, probably hail 
as nnich to do with llie nwolt agauist Anchos as the 
gi'aver attacks upon the liberties of the cohmists. The 
diary tlirows but little new light ui)on the purely i>o- 
litical history of the time, and none at all upon the 
very obscure jwint of the actual outbreak. We are 
left Jis mwvh in the dark jis ever in regard to the c<»n- 
duct of that successful rebellion, aiid are compelled to 
fall back on the old theory that the movement was 
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wholly popular in its origin, and that the leading men 
of the community had nothing to do with it until suc- 
cess was assured. One point, however, is illustrated 
in the strongest manner in tlie diary, and that is the 
exact nature of the Andros government. Bewail re- 
counts, of course, all the various high-handed meas- 
ures of the governor as they are to be found in all his- 
toiies of New Enghind, hut lie shows very ctlearly tliat 
the rule of Andros was by no means that of a bloody- 
minded tyi*ant, as it was the fashion to consider hini 
for many years after his fall. The government of 
Andros in Massachusetts was an exact reproduction in 
little of the govenunent of his msistcr in England, 
l^ith honestly tlionglit their objoels were gooti, and 
both were indiiferent to the means by wliieh thoso 
objects were attained. They were jierfectly blind to 
the actual con<litions under which they had to act, and 
were convinced that a system coidd be set up and 
maintained which was utterly distasteful to the great 
body of the people. Both succeeded in offending the 
moderate leaders, the men who were ready to bear 
mucih rather than resist, and lK)th sealed their fate by 
so doing. What, for example, could have been more 
unwise than to drive such a man as Sewall to the wall 
by enforcing against him the unjust policiy of reipiir- 
ing new patents for all land in New England? The 
policy in itself was bad enough, but to carry it out in- 
exorably against a prominent, respected, and moderate 
man like Sewall was the height of folly. The csise, 
unfoi-tumitely, was typical of tlie reign of Jiunes. For 
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blind stnpulity, tlio aclnii lustration of tlio laftt Stuart 
attiihied an eminences in all parts of tlio Englisli cin- 
piro wliic.li iVMX hardly be R(irp:i8sod in liiKtory. 

On one jioint the diary of S(iwall is very diRai>- 
pointiii*^. There is next to' nothing about the witeh- 
craft delusion, although its author was one of the 
judges of the speeial coiu't wliieh tricnl and con- 
dcnnied the nnha])py vietinis of that excitement. lie 
was, therefore, a chief Jictor in the wliole business, and 
when S(»ized witli rcnuu'se, nisule the manly confession 
already alluded to. We had a right to expect full de- 
tails from sucli a man on a subject which is oven more 
interesting psychologically than it is liistorically. A 
few brief and i)assing allusions ai^c, howcjver, all tliat 
8ewall permits liimself on this topic. From one of 
tliem his profound belief in the reality of witchcraft is 
apparent, while another brings forcibly to mind the 
wretched victim of the peine forte et dure who, refus- 
ing to plciul, w:is pressed to <U^atli. J hit that is all, and 
it is diflicult to explain th(». wriU^'^s silence on a mat- 
ter which al)sorl»ed the atU'ntion of the whole (*onunu- 
nity, and in which he himself took such a le:u1!ng part. 
Perhaps even then he had bcgim to 8usi)ect his own. 
convictions, or, as was more probable, perhaps his 
whole heart and soul were so infected by the supersti- 
tious epidemic then raging in the colony, that he was 
in no mood to record, in the cold pages of a diary, the 
stirring events and terrible thoughts that must have 
besot him. However this may be, we learn nothing 
from tlie man who, above all othci's, was in a position 
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to give to posterity the best account of the trials and 
executions for witchcraft. 

His frank and honest repentance in this matter il- 
histi*ates one of the curious contradictions in Sewall's 
character. He was clearly a generous-minded man, 
not only perpetually doing little kindnesses, but al- 
ways ready to help the afllicted, and not ashamed to 
admit that he had liccn in tlio wrong and to confess 
Ids faults. He was also a very liberal man in corUiiu 
ways. He has tlie honor of having been one of the 
very fii'st of civilized men in modern times to publicly 
protest against African slavery and the slave-trade. 
In 1700 he published a tract directed against the traf- 
fic in human beings, and deserves for this act, if for 
nothing else, lasting remembrance. At the same time 
he was, as we have seen, narrow, and even harsh in re- 
ligi(ms matters. Ho submitted to the establishment of 
the Clmrch of England in Boston because it could not 
be helped, but he detested it cordially, and in 1708 he 
bitterly opposed granting permission to the Quakers 
to erect a meeting-house for the celebration of what 
lie calls their " Devil's Worship." Both the lil)era]ity 
and the narrowness are iypical of the man and of the 
time in which he lived. Both H)muig from the ccmsci- 
entiousness which was the most marked trait of the 
l^uritjin, and tlieir combination rtiprcst^iits the period 
of transition when New England turned slowly from 
the steiii, grand, and luicompromising system of the 
early settlers, and, tacitly admitting that the gieat ex- 
periment had failed, began to modify and relax her 
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|)oIicy aiul adsipt liei'sclf iiiii)crccptibly but still stead- 
ily to a broader civilization and a luoro generous if 
less vigorous creed. 

The first volume of the diary concludes with the es- 
tablislnuent of the new i)olitical system under I'hips, 
aud \\\i^ arrival of his succjcasor, Tjord IVdlomont. The 
two last give us a picture of New England under the 
provincial govennnent. Tlicy are <li.stinctly less iju- 
pcntant thnn the lu'st, and their most anuising if not 
their most interesting passages ai*e those in the third 
volume, wliicli narrate at great length the autlior'a 
courtships. After forty-four years of married life, 
SewalFs first wife died, and within five months 
the bereaved luisband was conteni] dating matrimony 
again. lie first ])aid his addresses to Mrs. Winthrop, 
the widow of his friend, General Wait Still Winfchi*op. 
lleeeiving but slight enc<mragenicnt, he turned to Mi's. 
Dennison, wliose husband's will ho hail lately pro- 
bated. Much courting and interminable discussions 
about settlenients ensued. The financial arrange- 
ments, howi^ver, promised so ill that Sewall broke tho 
affair off, although he says "liis bowels yearned to 
Mi's. Dennison,'' and altliotigh tbe huly came to his 
house to see him and urge him to change his unfa- 
vorable decision. Soon afterwards he married the 
Widow Tilley who lived less than a year; and tlien the 
disconsolate widower, for the second time, nxldi-ossed 
himself to Mrs. Winthrop. lie evidently had set liis 
heart on this match and the wooing was protracted. 
The chief subject of discussion was, of course, set- 
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tlcments, but there were other and tenderer passages 
between them. lie evinced a decided fondness for 
kissing liis lady-love, and for holding her hand, as 
appeal's by his saying on one occasion, " Ask'd lier to 
acquit me of Itudeness if I drew oil: her Glove. En- 
quiring the reason, I told her t'was great odds between 
handling a dead Goat and a living Lady. Got it off." 
Nevertheless his elderly ardor could not overcome the 
money difficidties. He declined to keep a coach or 
wear a wig and the lady finally forced him to abandon 
his suit. Ho then tried a Mrs. Ituggles, and finally, 
after another protracted wrangle over settlements, 
married Mi*s. Gibbs who survived him. The whole 
story is minutely told, and is very entertaining to the 
student of character, although it must be admitted 
that it brings into strong relief the ]u^lty as well as 
the sensuiJ side of Sewall's nature, and does not do 
justice to the many noble qualities which he really 
possc^ssed. 

The more public matters of historical interest in 
these two last volumes are not many. Wo have al- 
ready seen the gradual socnal changes which tlicy depict, 
and apart from this the most important points are the 
decline of the influence of the once all-pow6i*f id clergy 
and the steady development of a compact and skillful 
opx^osition to the English governors. The stniggle of 
tlie clergy to maintain their position in tlie state, after 
the old political system had been swept away, is a most 
interesting cliapter in our history. It began with the 
witchcraft excitement, to which it lai*gely contributed. 
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and afterwards centred in tlie conflict as to the con- 
trol of the college. There the battle was stublwrnly 
fonglit by W\iy Mathei*H, who led th<5 ohl (*Jiiurh party; 
but they wei'C liopelossly 1>eaten l)y the astute Dudley, 
who, as governor, rej)i'esented the purc^ly temporal 
l>ower. We catc^h sight of other evi<l(^nces of their 
waning power when Sewall notes in 1702 that the 
ministers were much disgusted because the i*epresenta- 
tives went first when the queen was proclaimed ; and 
again, when he says, in 1717, that the goveru<n* turned 
to talk to someboily as the niinistei*s went out of 
church, and so had his bach to them, a grave affront 
in those days. Indeetl, we can see plainly throughout 
the two last volumes how fast the old clericalism was 
losing ground. The tide of jmblic opinion had begun 
to set strongly against tlie vigorous but narrow tluM>. 
rics of the early l^uritans, and the gencnil drift is also 
shown by the manner in which m<K)t(Ml ihcohigical 
questions are discussed at length in the (liaiy. Great 
differences of opinion and broader views on many 
points of doctrine were evidently beginning to <»,rcc]> 
in. The old system was at an end, and moi*e liberal 
mo<les of thought were coming in fashion. So it was 
with the purely jwHtical matters. The old spirit of 
independence had vanished, and a new one was grad- 
ually arising which was destined to repLace it. Sewall 
lumself wjis an eminently moderate man, but ho was 
usually in opposition to the governor for the time be- 
ing, and when he had once decided on his coiu^e noth- 
ing could stir him. The fire of ccnitroversy often 
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biimed low, but it uevor went out ; tho least attempt 
to increase executive power was jealously resisted and 
the popular party slowly but surely gained ground. 
It was on tlie whole a very quiet time, but the people 
were being steadily trained to Parliamentaiy resist- 
ance, and they needed no education to teach tliem to 
protect their rights and libei*ties. A new era had 
opened for Massacluisetts and New England, and in 
those peaceful days during the early years of tho 
eighteenth century the seeds of the future political 
history of the coimtry were sown. The dark days of 
the first settlement, the rigid system of untrammeled 
Puritanism, tlie great objects, the liigli and in<lepend- 
ent |>olicy of the company of Massachusetts Bay were 
at end. Tho period of repose hiul come, for the ICn- 
glish world needed rest after the fierce stinggles of 
the seventeenth century. But it is during that time 
of inactivity that the people of New England gath- 
ered fresh strength and tho new forces came into ex- 
iHtence which made the revolution of 177G a ^mssibil- 
ity and a success. 



TIIE EARLY DAYS OF FOX. 



The study of great political changes and convul- 
sions always rovcals their in(5Vit:il)lo character, if we 
go beyond the innnediato incidents and seek the re- 
mote causes which ai-e to be found in a long course of 
years in the life, habits, and condition of the ])eople, 
and in the general course of socud and {mlitical devel- 
opment. Tills was preeminently tlie case with the 
French revoJution, whose forces had been slowly 
gatlioring from the time of the Edict of Nantes, and 
oven earlier, until they reached a pouit where the only 
possible solution w«as in a rending and tearing of tho 
body |M>litic, so terrible that it was brought to al- 
most absolute dissolution. In the " Great Rebellion " 
again, while the acts which precipitated civil strife — 
tho 8hii>-inouey and the chuivJi policy, the war with 
Scotland and tlie attempted seizui*e of the five mem- 
bei*s — lie on the surface, the causes which made tho 
gi^cal; change unavoiihibb^, in one form or another, 
must be sought far back afc the beginning of the cen- 
tury in the dreary and seemingly petty conflicts of the 
reign of James I. These examples have been taken 
merely because they lue obvious ami familiar, but the 
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same proposition liolds tnio of all similar events in tlio 
liiutory of mankind. 

To this rnlo of remote causes (mr own revolution, 
which secured our independenc$e, seems at first sight to 
form a marked exception. This does not mean, of 
course, tliat the cohmists were not justified in rebel- 
lion, or that they went to war without ample provoca- 
tion. Nothing, on the contrary, is chnirer, or at this 
day more generally admitted, than that they weix) 
wholly in the right, and that if men ever had good 
reason to fight for a principle, they had. Thei*e was, 
in fact, no choice. They exhausted every resource of 
argument, petition, and legal opposition, and then aj>- 
pealed to arms to decide between them and their 
mother country. When it is said that our revolution 
was without remote causes, we mesin that one can go 
battk to the !u*.ccHsion of William of Orange, and come 
down to the ])eriod of the Stamp Act, and in all those 
yeai*s fail to find in the colonies themselves a single 
indication that, before the century closed, they would 
be compelled to readjust their relations with England 
by revolution. The provinces were vigorous, growing 
English communities, full of vitality and accustomed 
to great political freedom. The people wrangled 
steadily with their governors, it is true, for they had 
always managed their affairs pretty much as they 
pleased ; they lived in a new country where tradition 
wa^ weak, and they resented, in genuine English fash- 
ion, anything like undue outside interference with 
their own concerns. This shows that they needed ju- 
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(1i(;ioii8, nriii iiiaiiii.<^(^iii<Mi(^ :uul a colonial j)oliny at 
once generous and appreciative. If this had been the 
policy, and above all if there had been no busy and 
ignorant meddling, all woidd have gone well. The 
colonists were iwrfoctly couti»nted witli their lot, wcro 
thoroughly loyal, loved the mother country, gloried in 
her victories, sorrowed for her defeats, and had a pro- 
found pride in the great empire of wliich they consti- 
tuted so important a part. There is absolutely noth- 
ing in the history of the English i)eoplo in America, 
during tlio first half of the cightoonth century, to sug- 
gest a revolution by force of arms ; much less anytliing 
which gives it an inevitable character. The colonies 
were developing naturally and harmoniously in well- 
defined and fitting lines. It is easy to say that the 
cou(picst of Canada • loosened tlie lM)ndH which held 
America to England ; but mere increase of opportu- 
nity is far from equivalent to cause. It is ecpially 
simple to trace the measures from the passage of the 
Stamp Act to the Declaration of Independence, which 
brought on revolution wiili sure and stcfwly steps. 
But the revolution began with the Stamp Act ; and 
great revolutions do not spring from tlie false policy 
of a narrow-minded minister in the night, and come 
to maturity m ten years. The immediate causes of 
tlie Ani(M'i(nin nn'oliition are ch^ar and ])l(*ntirnl ; the 
remote, far-rca(;hing, and true causes cannot be found 
in the colonics tliomselves. The nn'oliilioii w:is, iu 
fsict, not merely American, but one which affected the 
whole English race, and wliich produced results in 
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England only less important than those which it pro- 
duced here. The remote and governing causes must 
be looked for elsewhere than in the colonies ; and 
they well repay the seai*ch, for the magiiitudo of their 
eil'cets can hardly l)e overestimated. If Sir liobert 
Walpole's policy of " Quicta non movere " had been 
pursued; if his treatment of the colonies had been 
simply continued, and if they had been allowed to work 
out their own destiny in tlieir own way, — it rccpiircs 
no very violent stretch of tlie imagination to guess at 
the result. They would have gone hand in hand with 
England in the great conflict with France ; the politi- 
cal ties would have slowly and imperceptibly weak- 
ened; they would have become too powerful to be 
governed in any degree otherwise than by themselves ; 
and motlier and child would iinally liave ])arted po- 
litically, but have still been held by ailx3ction and in- 
terest, and )K>ssibly united by a treaty of alliantie. 
Perhaps it is as well for the rest of mankind that this 
is not the case, and that such a gigantic power should 
not now exist ; but its jwssibility is no very extrav- 
agant hypothesis, and the events which prevented its 
completion and raised up a new nation — to-day the 
gi'catest and most powerful in the world — well de- 
serve a close study of their remote causes. 

The Houi'ces of the American revolution, which be- 
yond the most general conditions imjmsed by circum- 
stiuices are sought in vain in the history of the colo- 
nies, can readily be discovered in England, whose 
empire was then unbroken. There the forces which 
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led to tliis far-rcacliing change may bo found, and 
there may their growth 1)0 ti'aced. The seventeenth 
century wjis .1 period of revolution and turmoil. The 
victory of constitutional liberty was won with tlio 
Prince of Orange, confirmed by the succession of the 
House of Brunswick, and secured, during the reigns 
of the first two Georges, by that gi*eat st'itesman, Sir 
Robert Walpole, who gives his name to the perioil in 
which he nded and to the policy which he originated 
.and cstiiblislied. Tlie ol)jeet of WalpJe was to give 
£nghind com])leto rest both at Iiome and abroad in 
order to allow her strength to be recuperated, her sta- 
bility to be restored, and, above all, finally to repress 
contention for the crown and secure the Protestant 
succession. That the work was well done the fate of 
•tlie Young Pretender amply proved. Charles Ed- 
ward marched to Derby, the inert and feeble ministry 
rpiaking with idle fear, and then fell bai*k in ignomin- 
ious rcti'(»at, defeated solely by the in:iction of the 
English J.icobites and the cold dislike of the English 
j)eo])le. If this had stood alone, Walpole's wisdom 
would have been amply justified : l)ut his foresight 
and sagacity were still further shown when Mr. Pitt, 
in every way his exact opposite, came to the head of 
affairs. Dragging England from the slough into 
which she had been jdunged by that greatest of office 
peddlers and meanest of men, the Duke of Newcastle, 
l*itt raised his country to the height of glory by hvv- 
ishing, with unstinted hand, the strength which had 
been stored up by Walpole. We may dislike the 
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mctlimls of tlic luinistcr who declared, with more truth 
than civility, 'Hhat every man had his price ; " but no 
one can question either his greatness, liis services, or 
his success. 

At the same time it must also be admitted that 
Walpole's policy and nuHhods luul grave faults of 
their own, or rather magniiied and fostered tlie evil 
tendcneicH of the time. Tu the first ])laco, the issuo 
on which party lines were di*awn was almost entirely 
a moral and pei*sonal issue. Constitutional liberty 
and English fretnlom hsul been saved by the iH5V(du- 
tion of 1688, and the maintenance of the Protestant 
succession and of the Ihmse of Brunswick was the 
pledge of their security. All tliat wiis asked of any 
man was that ho should shout for King George, and 
cry " Down with King James ! " and those who re- 
fused so(m came to be looked u])on as essentially btul 
men. It was cndy necessary that a man should be 
sound on the '' main question " to be a good and rul- 
ing Whig. If his dynastic views were correct, a 
Whig might be as corrupt as he pleased, or hold any 
opinions he chose on any subject of fmance, taxation, 
or iulministration. This w:is the result of a struggle 
in which the life of the n.ation had been at stake, and 
when political definitions and estimates of character 
were correspondingly simple. Its effect, however, 
as has always been the case in like instances both be- 
fore and sin<;e, w;is dis:istrous in the extreme to the 
party to whom victory had given uncontrolled power. 
]i!very principle of honor and morality was sajtped 
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and degraded. Waljiole, unfortuuately, who was nei- 
ther refined nor sensitive, used the liaso ])assions of 
the time to serve liis own ends, and in so doing sub- 
jceteil them to a hot-Iionso cidtnre. The Whig jwirty 
bcHfame nU.(^rly and niis(M*:ihly (MM-rnpt and fsu'lioiis, 
while tlie J:icobites — who, as a hojieless minority, 
were necessarily for a longer time a party of con- 
science and honor — cventmilly thi*ough the dexterous 
manipulation of Wali)ole (^inic to 1h3 ViWiwy whit Jis 
biul as their o])ponents. One well-known anecdote 
sinus up, .OS clearly Jis [lossible, the condition of i>oliti- 
cnl morality and pei*sonal lienor among English states- 
men in the reign of CJeorge II. Waljiole and llard- 
wii'ke were wrangling over the terms upon which tJio 
latter should be made cluinccllor; ami at last Wali)ole 
saitl, " I must oiler the He:dH to Fazakerly ! " " Fazsd«- 
erly ! " exclaimed Ilardvvicke, " imi>ossible ! he is cer- 
tainly a Tory, perhaps a Jacobite ! " " It 's all very 
truo," M:n<l Sir lM>b<'r(. ; " but if by one o'irhick yon do 
not accept iny offer, Fjizakerly by two beconu^s I^ord 
Kc(»|MU' and one of lln^ si.an(^h(!st AVhigs in all Kiig- 
laiid." As evei-y one knows, Lord llardwickc wjis the 
next chancellor. 

Politics in truth had become not simply a mere 
game, but nothing more than a scramble for places, 
pensions, contnicts, and sinecures. A seat in Parlia- 
ment was bought to acquire influence which could be 
sold, and offices were valued simply in proportion to 
•the plunder tlu^y afforded. Sir Robert Walpole was 
dnigged fi-om power by a coiid)ination of greedy fao- 
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tions, and every successive ministry met its fate in the 
same way. No principle was ever involved in a 
change of administration : it was a mere question of 
"connections'* and "arrangements," the distribution 
of patronage and the share in the s})oils. No one es- 
caped the contagion. Mr. Pitt was an almost solitary 
exception even in the sordid point of pecuniary hon- 
esty, and yet ho too could employ a magnificent servil- 
ity toward his sovereign, and was constantly dealing 
in his own grand manner in arrangenu;n(nS and in- 
trigues. Wlien lie came to power it was by throwing 
the patronage which he despised to the Duke of New- 
ciistle, :is one would throw a bono to a hungry cur ; 
and his advent was not on a question of policy, but 
because it was absolutely necessary to secure a gi'cat 
statesman and still greater war minister to carry Eng- 
land through a hitherto disastrous struggle. The glo- 
ries of Pitt's administration, which hushed and daz- 
zled Parliament and raisc.d the English race to the 
highest pitiJi of gi'catness which they ever readied 
under one flag, lift the wretched history of corrupt 
fiictions into a purer atmosphere of broad st'itesman- 
ship and victorious war. The accession of (Jeorge III. 
drove Pitt into retirement, nominally on the issue 
of war or peace ; but the change meant really a 
reversion to an even worse condition of politics than 
that which had preceded his ministry. 

The degriulation of public liFe and public numds 
was now about to bear fruit. Sooner or later a sov- 
ereign was certain to come who would see that by cor- 
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ni]>ti(m ili(^ iM>wcr wliicJi IumI been grjvs|HMl by ilio 
Whig aristocracy could bo torn from tlicni ; that it 
MToiihl llicii bo possible to r(^si<»rc the ci-owii to the 
position which it had occupied in the time of Cliarles 
II. Everything, however delusive in reality, was to 
a king in ai>iM'arance at len^^t ]KuMdiarIy favoiJible. 
The Jacobites and Tories were ready to transfer 
their loyalty from the hopeless cause of the Stuarts 
to tlie reigning Ikhisc of ]^rnnswi(»k, and they and the 
ScotiJi were fully prepared to sui>iM>rt any stretch of 
the ])rcrogative. The once all-i)owerful Wliig party 
was rent with bitter factions and honey-combed with 
political and pecuniary corruption, so that tlicir pol- 
itics, as Dr. Johnson said, were no better than the pol- 
itics of stock-jobbers and the religion of infidels. A 
far stupider man than (jtMn'ge III. would have seen 
his oppoi-tunity and seized it ; a wiser man would have 
gnisped it in order to nse it to go(Hl and beneficent 
purpose. A groat priu<*.e would hav<i ap|»ejd(Ml to the 
2)eople, .nnd, Jis the popidar leiuler, would have beaten 
down the oligarchy which hedged the throne, oi)pressed 
the masses, and stifled all proper public r(»sponsibility. 
A kiug of narrow mind and mean aiubitions woidd 
have seen oidy the chance to wrest from the aristocr5M3y 
the power which he coveted for himself, and would 
ha,ve used against his nobles the same demondiziug and 
debauched methods wliich they had employed against 
him and against the people. Unlucldly for England 
George III. was a ruler of the latter type, and was 
eager to make the most of his opportunities with noth- 
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ing but the smallest and most selfish ends in view. 
Tlio (condition of affairs was certainly perilous enough. 
Parliament was open to almost any daring or evil 
scheme ; the king was bent upim restoring the ix)wer 
of the crown ; the state was loaded with crying 
abuses ; the great political families were either fight- 
ing savagely vnth each other, or devising new combi- 
nations for office-holding, accompanied always with 
fresli instances of political prolliga(*.y and a furtlier 
extension of corruption; and underneath all this, 
among an unrepresented people of keen political in- 
stincts, was a mass of seething, blind, inarticulate op- 
position and a hot desire for a redress of grievances 
which they cimld not tliemselves explain. It is to this 
scene iu English history that Mr. Trevelyan has ad- 
dressed himself in the " Early History of Fox."^ 

The subject is a iine one. The period is full of 
salient points and of strong contrasts of light and 
shade. It is suited especially to a historian of the 
school of Lord M acaulay, to which Mr. Trevelyan be- 
longs ; and indeed, partly by inheritance, partly per- 
haps by unc(mscious imitation, his style is strongly 
tinged with the rich coloi*s employed so unsparingly 
by his uncle. The early days of Fox demand a writer 
with talents of this kind, and with the cast of mind 
to which the picturesque in history appeals more 
strongly than anything else^for in histcu'ieal coloring 
and effective incident it is, like many other periods 

* IHarly History of Charles James Fox, By George Otto Tre- 
velyau. 1880. 
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of moral and political degradation, marvelously rich. 
Tlioso were tlio halcyon days of the aristocracy in 
|M)iiii. <>r more ]i<i\vcr; and the oiilsidc of tho lime |>;lit- 
tors with wit and learning, with art, litci-atuvc, and 
IkJIos-IoIUcs, just as the rieli and hiilliant dnvssof the 
fmo hidics and gentlemen sparkled with jewels. It 
was the age of Chatham and Ihirke ; of Wilkes, J kick- 
ford, and fliniiiis ; of IWr(:, (/amden, Shelhiinie, and 
Conway ; of Johnson, (loldsmith, and (larrick. They 
all live for iis upon the gracious and noble canv:ises 
of Sir Joshua Keynolds, and the gi'cat lesiders stand 
out in history <ngainst a gorgeous backgi'ound of roy- 
alty, titles, nobility, and wealth. It wa,s, too, the ago 
of letter-writing, when correspondence was one of 
the fine arts, — neither too expensive nor too diflicult, 
as it had been a century before, nor too rapid and 
easy, as it is at the present day. For this reason rich 
material lies on the surfjice, and the pictures<pio his- 
torian d<M^s not need to delve deeply, but can gather 
everything he wants with little pains, troubled only 
by the ta,sk of selection nwA arrangement. This is 
the case with Mr. Trevelyan. With Walpole alone, 
almost, — ctntaiidy with Walindo suppl(Mnent(Ml by si 
dozen or twenty of the best known lives, memoirs, and 
collections of letters, — this volume, so far as mere 
material goes, might readily have been written. The 
investigation of the betting-book at Brookes' is an ex- 
ception to the general rule; and the residts of tliis 
bit of research are not only curious, but cast a bright 
beam of light upon the fashionable and fast life of the 
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time. Tlie art of a writer like Mr. Trevelyan does 
not lie, however, in the colleetion of 'masses of new 
material from dusty areliives, and the illumination of 
dark places by deductions which he would thus be en- 
abled to draw. "How do you mix your colors?" asked 
a friend of Gilbert Stuart. "As I do sugar in my 
tea, according to my tsiste," replio<l tlie great pmlniit 
painter. In the same way it is a question of taste witli 
writers of Mr. Trevclyan's scliool. Tliey are to be tried 
not by the depth of their research or the profundity 
of their science, but by the fineness of their art. Yet 
they also teach the lessons and the philosophy of his- 
tory, when they do their work well, nuich better than 
those who occupy a species of historical pulpit and sad- 
den us by their judicial lectures and learned sermons. 
Mr. Trevclyan's purpose is to present a many-sided 
picture of a certain period, and his merit consists in 
the skill of liis diiiwing and coloring with the ma- 
terials open to all and readily accessible. In this field 
he has achieved a signal success, lie has the true 
sense of historic effect ; and he has, what is equally im- 
poi*tant, the keen love of politics and the strong sym- 
pathy with jmliticiauH, especially of the Whig srhool, 
so essential to the writer who seeks not only to under- 
stand the period in question, but to interest his readers 
in the turns and windings of political management and 
intrigue. Mr. Trevclyan's book unrolls a panorama 
of the early years of George III., vigorous in draw- 
ing and brilliant in coloring, vivid and distinct. But 
at this point Mr. Trevelyan stops, lie does not seek 
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to (liscloso tho springs of tlic macliinery which lio do- 
scrilws ; lio docs not give us the reasons for the ex- 
istence of tlie phenouicna he has j)ortrayecl ; he does 
not tell us what his picture meant at the moment, or 
wliat it portended in tlie future. In thus limiting 
himself there can be no doubt that Mr. Trevelyan is 
artistically right. lie leaves his picture to speak for 
itself to every one who looks upon it, and does not at- 
tempt to aid them by a running ctinuiicntary or cx- 
jilanation. But to the critic or student who is not 
content to say " brilUant, clever, interesting," and 
tlienj Jill end, the very things wliich Mr. Trevelyan 
omits are tliose of the deepest interest. 

Mr. Trevelyan, however, strikes the key-note in the 
opening pages, where he speaks of his subject as 
" a period of transition." It was indeed above all a 
period of change. The same forces were at work in 
England which, before the century closed, were felt 
throughout the western world with the most momen- 
tous results. Aristocracy and despotism had in the 
most enlightened countries d<me their work sis political 
systems, and in their progress they had become loaded 
with abuses. Aristocracy might be so modified as 
still to do goo<l service ; but if tliis failed, then it 
and despotism alike were doomed : they were passing 
away, ami tJie problem was how the cliange could be 
most easily accom])lisli(M]. Future history was t/> be 
made up of the rise of (h»mocrjM^y niid the spread of 
the doctrine of the greatest gooil of the greatest num- 
ber, as the true aim of society and government. The 

7 
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student in liis library can sco all this to-day plainly 
enough, but it was very dark to the men of the eight- 
eenth century. Some wore in absolute darkness, — 
blind, molo-liko Tories like Dr. Johnson, and noble- 
men and gentry not blessed with sufficient strength 
of intellectual vision. Other and greater minds saw 
as through a glass darkly, and had even then begun 
to grope their way about in search of the true means 
of solving the mighty problem which they felt pi*ess- 
ing upon them. To this class belonged in a certain 
sense Chatham, and in every sense Burke, although 
he went astray subsequently in the madness naturally 
siwakened by the " Terror." BcHides these two there 
were also Conway, Slielburno, Fox at a later tinuj, 
and the younger l^itt when he lirst became minister. 
But wlien Mr. Trevolyan's hero came u|Mjn the stage of 
public life the night had not yet liftiMl ; the king was 
trying his not unreasonable exiK3riment of building up 
Uie iK)wer of the crown ; and a revolution which rent 
the empire in twain had to be faced before the re- 
forms begun by Fox, continued by Pitt, luid arrested 
for fifty years by the French Bevolution became even 
barely possible. Tt was, in short, the oi>ening period 
of the ei'a of change and ti*ansition with which the 
eighteenth century closed and the nineteenth began ; 
a veiy dangerous and inflammable period, full of i)os- 
sibilities of great good and great evil, and very imper- 
fectly understood by those who acted in it and swayed 
its f<u'tunes. 

Some of Mr. Trevelyan*s critics have taken him to 
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task for calling Charles Fox "the first of modem 
Eii^l'wli RtatoBincn." TIio (1e8(^ri])tioti is j)ORHil)ly a 
little too sweeping, but it is essentially correct. In 
all that time there is no man so thoroughly typical of 
the perio<l of ti*ansition as Fox. Starting as an ad- 
herent of tlie ministry, a« a follower of the dark and 
tortuous i>atli trodden by his father, Fox became on 
tlie one hand a leader of the old constitutional Whigs, 
clinging to their aristocratic ti'aditions, and venerat- 
ing the princijdcs of the "happy revolution;" while 
on the other he was a man of tlie future, the re- 
former of abuses afc home and in the colonics, the 
opponent of slavery, the generous champion of the 
American colonists and of the people of France. 
Tliere grow up about him, in liis later years, a set of 
men wlio, beginning with domestic reform, with slavery 
and tJie criminal law, fiiuilly, by UicmHolvcs or by their 
followers and descendants, effected the gi'oat changes 
of 1832, which gave us the Kngl-unl of the present 
day. Fox was the cx)nnecting link between the st'ites- 
men of the eighteenth century and those of rcccmt 
times ; but iu all his best nud most cliariU'lcriKiic 
qualities he maybe fitly styled "the first of modem 
English statesmen." The ties which bound him to 
the past led him into the errors and mistakes which 
warped and maimed his career. It was the Fox of 
the eighteenth century who served under Lord North, 
and who ontcrod into the Coalition of 1782. It was 
the Fox of the nineteenth century, the iirst juid by 
far the greatest of modern English statesmen, who 
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struggled for refonn ; who almost alone and with the 
most splendid courage confronted overwhelming ma- 
jorities, and saw the real meaning and good of the 
Frcncli llevoliitiou througli tlio murky clouds of the 
" TciTor ; " and it was this Cliarlcs Vox^ the lovable 
and the beloved, who came to bo the hero and demi- 
god of the best school of English public men. 

The early days of Fox were his worst days. Indeed, 
in the opening years of his life it is not cjvsy to dis- 
cover the great liberal of the future. Yet lilce all the 
rest of Fox's career his early life was typical. He in- 
herited the doctrines of his father, who was, perhaps, 
as bad an example as could be found of all the jiolit- 
ical vices of the cighlctcnlh century in Kuglaud. Of- 
fices and jd under were the creed of the first Lord 
Holland ; and his son, making himself master of these 
and l)acked by bought majorities, astouislicd the 
House of Commons by his brilliant, youthful rhetoric, 
attacking what was right with the same success which 
he won in later years when he denounced what was 
wrong. It was the way of the world into which 
Charles Fox was born, and he took up all the ways of 
that world with equal extravagance and success. 

This period, drawn so vividly for us by Mr. Tre- 
velyau, and in which Charles l^'ox wiis (tutting a fig- 
ure which extorted praise and wonder even from the 
giiulging pen of Horace Walpole, was jueguant with 
great possibilities and destined to bring forth vast 
changes. The time was ripe for wise and beneficent 
reforms ; it wsis also ripe for revolution and disaster. 
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and it fell to tlio lot of George III. to solve the prob- 
lem. George III. has been, to our tliiuking, a much- 
miRunderstood character. The popular idea seems to 
bo tiiat he was a well-meauing, honest, stupid, and ob- 
stinate man, of iiTcproachable private life and high 
notions of the pi*erogative. There is in this, of course, 
an element of truth ; but owing largely to Thackeray 
his domestic virtues have obscured his public con- 
duct. In his family George III. led the decent, nar- 
row, dull life of a i*es|)ectable pix)vincial shopkceiKir or 
farmer. It was an agreeable contrast, it must be con- 
foKSi^l, to the l<M»se living of his gran<l father, the weak 
profh'gaey of his father, and the weaker and still worse 
profliga(\y of his son. At the same time George II., 
on the whole, wns a far mon^ estimable eharaetcji* than 
his grandson and a far better king. The hitter's ])lain 
domestic virtues, which gave way remlily enough at 
need, — as when the (pioen made herself the ))rot(^e- 
tress of the tarnished reputjition of Mrs. Hastings, — 
did a world of harm to England. Respectability in 
j)rivate life served George III. many a good turn in 
his abandoned jinblie career; for it is hardly going too 
far to say that, from a i)ublic point of view, he was 
one of the worst kings who ever filled the English 
throne. I le was anything but a stupid man ; on the 
contrary, he had good natural abilities and a pro- 
digious capacity for work, lie saw the opiwrtunity 
ofTered by Knglisli ]>oliti<'s of n^gainiiig by eorru|)tion 
what force had failed to maintain, and this oppor- 
tunily he set himself to im|)rove with the sole idea 
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of building up his own power and prerogatives. He 
showed iu his proceedings a good deal of sagaeity; 
and his obstinacy was not a mark of dullness, but 
was closely akin to the quality of firmness which has 
been of service to many greater men. He fomented 
and encouraged every factious quarrel, until he had 
effaced party distinctions and made conibinaiions not 
merely difficult, but well-nigh ini[>ossible. lie built 
up a party in politics utterly devoid of principle, and 
held together solely by attachment to his person, lie 
used every fonn of corniption in a way which woidd 
have astonished even Sir Robert Walpole. Unscru- 
pulous ability lie clierishcd, 21H in the csiso of I'hur- 
low and Wedderbum ; but ho admitted no otiier, and 
most of his ministers were chiefiy conspicuous for ar- 
rogance .and ignorance, llis falseness was as great, 
almost, as that of the first Charles. There was not an 
enemy and hardly a friend whom he did not sooner or 
later betray, if he thought himself lialde to be thwarted, 
or saw in perfidy the means of gaining a point. Such 
a king was a dangerous ruler for England in 17G0, 
and George liad only too good grounds for hoping that 
his experiment would succeed. He failed by sliortncss 
of vision, not through lack of clearness of i>erception. 
He saw distinctly his immediate object and all the 
methods of attaining it ; but he saw very dindy, if at 
all, tlic remote consequences and tlie hidden and con- 
trolling forces with which he liad to grapple. Ho paid 
no heed to the people, that great force which would 
have brought liim a noble triumph, but thought only 
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of himself aiid mean personal aggrandizement. lie 
did not reckon sufficiently upon the power of resist- 
ance, the inborn political sense an<l strong love of lib- 
erty inherent in tlio gre.it mass of the English race. 
J lo hc^ard the voices abont him, those of court, WHjicty, 
and T\*irliamcnt, and they flattered his ho|>es ; but ho 
WHK deaf to the sound of the far mighti«;r voices which 
came up in hoarse murnuirs fi*oni an unrcpi-csented 
and misgoverned people. How far George III. could 
have advanced if he had confined himself exclusively 
to England is an oi>en question, so far as momentary 
success IS concerned, although there could have been 
ultimately but one result. Everything certainly prom- 
ised an immediate victory. Tlie opposition was grad- 
ually divided, broken up, and discredited by the royal 
policy, until nothing remained to it but eloquence, 
character, and ability. All these it had, but few votes, 
and no jwwer. A ministry wjis at last developed in 
command of a strong :ind servile majority and wliolly 
subservient to the crown ; in short, a ministry of the 
liiiigV frii'iids. 'V\\i\ oiii.look at the close of tlu^ (irst 
decjule of George's reign certainly promised well for 
the prerogative. The king's scheme, in fact, had 
gone so far that tlie real question was, at bottom, not 
whether there would be a revolution, but when and 
where the revolution would come, (lieorge III. forced 
it forwjird, and made reform impossible and revolu- 
tion sure. The warnings of the impendhig storm were 
clear enough, but no one heeded them. Wilkes and 
the Middhvsex election sliook the kingdom from one 
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end to the other, and the excitement of tlie popuhu* 
mind at that moment foretold surely the result of the 
royal policy if persisted in. But the king ciirried the 
day and believed himself stionger than ever, and 
the lesson of the Middlesex electors taught him and 
his advisers nothing. The shrill diatribes of Junius 
struck a res})onsive chord througliout the country, be- 
cause they ex])i'essed tlie inarticulate i*age of a ])eo- 
ple sliockingly misgoverned. Tlie coui-t strove to sup- 
press them because they were abusive and seditious, 
and teude<l to excite the ]km>])1c; but they failed to 
see that the real meaniug and danger of Jimius lay 
not in what he wrote, but in something beyond the 
reach of prosecutions, — in the popular sympathy with 
tlie hidden writer, in the echo of liis words among 
hundreds wlio felt dumbly all that Junius expressed. 
But George 111. and liis abettors saw none of this: 
they did not see what tlie eighteenth century had been 
preparing ; they only knew that they were gaining 
strength, that they had control of Parliament, and 
that they had wrested power from the great Whig 
families. The Whig aristocracy had driven James 
from the throne and established the House of lUims- 
wick. If this aristocracy, therefore, fell before the 
crown, who were left to resist the king? The men 
who reasoned in this way forgot the people, or ratlier 
never considered them as a factor. A new force was 
arising in the world, — that of the people, of democ- 
racy, the force of the future; and it was with this 
that kings and ministers had to reckon, and not with 
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tliat of tho piiHt, tho forco of aristocracy. ThiH now 
clement was moving restlessly and unceasingly ; but 
the (|uestion w:ih, VVIicu and wlicit) woidd it be called 
out ? If George III. had confined liis work to Eng- 
land, it woiUd sooner or later liave spiomg into life 
tlierc, and wonld have fought its battle at once instead 
of advancing slowly and in more wholesome fashion for 
nearly a century. Ihit this was not to be. The Eng- 
lish revolution of the eighteenth century was destined 
to be precipitated and fought out in a new world, 
where the fh'st gi'OJit uprising of tlie Englisli people luul 
done so nuicli to pbint the germs of powerful states. 
If a revolution in England hail not anticipated that in 
America, the colonies would sooner or later have come 
witliiu the scope of George's policy, which derived its 
strength from the condition of Englisli ixJitics and 
society. That the provinces were the first to come 
into conflict with the king was largely due to chance. 
The close of the French war rcvealcid to politicians — 
among whom the greed for money wjis the paramount 
consideration — thirteen ricli, growing, and vigcu'ous 
connnonwealtlis, of which, thanks to the wisdom of Sir 
lt<>l)ert \\^ilpol(^, tlicy \vm\ prcwionsly known little or 
nothing. Tlicy saw at a ghincc that the colonics were 
very loosely governed and very lightly taxed. An 
cui^hanting vista of Minecin*(^s and revciuie was tinis 
oj)ened before them, and to tlu^ honest, narrow-minded 
(Jeoige (Jrenville a line opiMM'tunity was piesc^nted 
for improved administration and, as a necessary cou- 
se<iuenco, ignorant meddling. The Stamp Act fol- 
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lowcil, and there wa^ an explosion of resistaneo from 
Olio ciul of Anieriea U) i]io otiutr, wliieli ought \a> liavo 
been a lesson snfficiently strong to have made the rev- 
olution impossible. The lloekingliam Wings repealed 
the Stamp Act ; but like many other excellent and 
well-meaning men they proved to be weak as well as 
good, and they psicified themselves and Parliament by 
declaring that they had the right to do that wliicli they 
dai'ed not undertake. They salved the woiiimI, but left 
the sting behind. Sustained by the declaratory act, 
men who had none of the libei*al views or constitu- 
tional principles of the Whigs toolc up the policy of 
taxation and interfercuice. 'Jliere is no need to tmcc 
the progi'oss of this jxdicy. ll!a(*Ji step on the part of 
EngluiKl was marked by dcc])er folly than its jn'ede- 
cesHor, until at hist the crisis eaiiie, and the tea of 
the ll^.'ist India Company floated in lk)ston harbor. 
George III. thoroughly supported, of course, the jm)1- 
iey of more government and more interference ; but 
his profound interest was not awakened until he was 
met by forcible opposition. Bost<m had openly re- 
sisted the power of the crown and the power of Par- 
liament, which the king was absorbing ; and this re- 
sistance must be crushed. Whether George III. saw 
his opportunity to repeat the policy of Strafford with 
a better issue may be doubted ; but. there can be no 
question that the tendency of the two schemes was 
identical, and that a victorious army, larg(ily composed 
of iiKU'ctenarics returning from the coiupiest of the col- 
onies, would have been a fearful menace to il^ugland. 
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At all events, war was pushed on, and the world knows 
what came of it. George IIL selected the very worst 
pai't of his doniinions in which to bring his plans to a 
pi*acticiil test. In America ho liad to dcjil, not with 
weakened aristocracy and a corrupt House of Com- 
mons, nor with a ri<;h and cxti'avagant 8(M*,i(»ty, but witli 
a Hiiiiph^ friig:il, hardy pooph), noitli(u* very rich nor 
very poor, free from ti*aditions and uncontaminated by 
the vices of Enroj>o. lie was sii])ported in his enter* 
priso by the great mass oE his ])(M)ple at home, botli 
high and h)w ; and there? is nothing so instructive, in 
regard to the period (lcscribc<l by Mr. Trevelyan, as 
tlio «ittitude of the jieople, and especially the ruling 
classes, of England toward the colonies. They saw 
neither art, literature, nor great individual wealth in 
America ; and it was assumed that the colonists were 
tliercfore poor, ignorant, and sordid. They utterly 
failed to see that the average of education in the col- 
onics by any standard of that day was high ; and tlicy 
found out only by hard exi>crieuco that the Ameri- 
cans wQvvi keen politicians, thoroughly versctl in c^)n- 
siiliiiioiial principles, and capable of parliaiiuMitary 
debate and of state papers Iw^yond anything which 
could be produced at that moment by an English 
ministry. But of all their blunders the most imliecile 
and fatuous w:is the assumption that the Americans, 
that the Virginian gentlemen and the New England 
descendants of the I{oun<lheads, woidd not fight ; that 
they were cowards. Lord Sandwich, perhaps the 
most contemptible of all the contemptible men then 
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in public life, gave iitfcercance to this profound senti- 
ment, and tliere is every reason to suppose that it met 
with genei-al concurrence. Ignorance of other people 
and arrogance toward them liave been responsible for 
almost all the misfortunes and errors of England, but 
they never cost her so much as in 177G. 

There was, too, a fatiU defect in George's policy. 
It luul in English society an excellent iichl for work; 
but the very condition of the times gave it no iit mato- 
rial for the execution of schemes of war and conquest. 
The war itself is another vigorous commcnt:iry on tho 
condition of England. The recently ])ublished con- 
temporary history of the Revolution, by a New York 
Tory, who sacrificed everything, including high judi- 
cial office, to his loyalty, tells the story. The author 
attacks his rebel countrymen ; but his bitterest revil- 
ings are reserved for the English annies and generals. 
The Americans put at their head one of the gi*eatest 
statesmen and generals that the world has ever seen. 
The English sent Gage, Howe, Clinton, Burgojme, and 
Cornwallis to light their battles and defeat (leorge 
Washington. Benjamin Franklin, cTohn Adams, and 
John Jay represented the colonies abroiul; but tho 
names of the Englishmen who were to counteract their 
diplomacy are forgotten. There is no need to pursue 
the comparison. It is always tho same story. 

The revolution which had been preparing in Eng- 
land burst in America ; and England was saved from 
George III., from the schemes of prerogative, and 
perhaps from civil wai*. The surrender at Yorktown 
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brought ilio fall of ]>ord North. Tlic Uockingham 
WliigH camo into jiowcr; but they werc too weak, 
tlieir (lay h:ul piusscd, and the death of Lonl Roek- 
iugliani, with some justiec csdled a "jmh)!' ereaturc" 
by the ever genial Iloraeo Waljwde, was enough to 
shatter them. There, w.'is a vigorous e.flurt for reform, 
for the storm of the American wiu* cleared the air ; 
hut it failed. Then came the mfamoiis coalition, and 
George III., ]iel[>less before an " aiTangcment " which 
he had tliought to have made inqiossible, under the 
guidanc^e of Pitt, appealed at last to the people. This 
was th(i finishing stroke of tlio revolution. GciU'ge 
III. and tlie coalition in reality fell togetlier, and the 
history of England began to flow in new cliaunels; 
chocked and impeded and of sluggish current at first, 
but moving sl^^ulily in harmony with tlie d(;ni(M*.ratie 
teiuh^neies of tlie Jige. The great cju(\stions underlying 
all are why (Jeorge III. could try such a policy with 
a prosi)eet of success; and why the inevitjd)l(? and 
needed change came by a revolution so sweeping tliat 
it cost liiigland thirteen <»,olonies, millions of treasure, 
and a glory which a few yeai*s before hiul dazzled the 
world. The answers are well given by Mr. Trevel- 
yan in his picture of the eai4y days of Fox. 
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It is ratlicr surprising that tlio recent biography of 
William Cobbett^ shoukl have atti^jietcd ap])arently 
Ko litllo ationtiou iu this country. Cobbctt not only 
liad a very rcmarlcable and interesting life, but ho also 
played an important, though well-nigh forgotten, part 
in early American politics. He was one of the found- 
ers of our party press, and by far the ablest ; and his 
brief but stormy career in Philadelphia casts a strong 
side-light upon the politics of the day and the history 
of the time. But a much broader and deeper interest 
is attached to Cobbett in another way. lie was, in his 
way, the " abstract and brief chronicle " of the violent 
controversies engendered by the French Revolution, of 
the forces which that mighty convulsion let loose, and 
of the consequent struggles and changes produced in 
England. Col>bett was essentially and in every re- 
spect a typical and representative nian. He was the 
type of the mass of Englishmen, the exponent of a 
great social and ]M)1iti<;a1 coiillirt, and tlio rejtrcscn- 
tiitive of the ])asHions, hopes, and as])i rations whittli 
agit^iliul the lOnglish juioplo al llio iM^ginning of the 
nineteenth century. There have been nuiny gi*eat 

^ Wiaiam Cobbett : A Biofft'aphy. By Edward Smith. 1878. 
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men at all stages of the world's liistory, but very few 
tlioroiighly representative men on the lai'gest seale. 
As a I'ule, indeed, no one very great man is represen- 
tative. The faet of his genius, of his ability to do 
great deeds and foi*ecast the future, raises him so far 
above liis ft^ilow-nien thai, however nmeli he may nn- 
dei'Htsind liis time and the [)eople about him, he fails to 
repi'esent or, more exaetly, to reprmluce them. Na]K)- 
h*oii w:is a m:iii of abiiosi. nnboiiiKird <^('niiiH, yrl lie 
w:w not n^pres(»iilutive exc(»pfc in a very limiUHl way. 
William Cob1>elt h:ul strong natnnd abilities, but ho 
was no genius; and nevertheless lie was thoroughly 
and com]>let(ily representative. His fame rests u])on 
the extiMifc of his eonstituenf^y and Ins faithful repro- 
duetion of their ideas and wishes; and it is in this 
capacity that he acquires historical importance. 

There has never been a man for whose biography 
more abundant materials existed. His success, act- 
ing upon .'in ini|Milsive and vigorous nalnn; and a. half- 
educated mind, produced a most intense egotism. He 
was so deeply impressed by his own career, and by the 
obstacles he ha<l ovei'como through dogged persistence 
and sheer force of character, that ho iirndy believed 
nothing to be more generally iiiterc^sling or more 
d<»eply instructive than the inci(l(Mits of his life. His 
favorite 8iibj<»ct, therefore, w:i,s his own biography, 
which he was continually writing and i)ublishing, 
either entire or in detached fragments. He has, in 
c(mse<|ucnce, left a portrait of himself as he seemed to 
himself, which is unequaled in vividness and fullness 
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of detail. We know just what he thought, said, and 
did at every nionieut oL' liis eventful liistory, and arc 
thus enabled to draw n, ])ieturo of the man, veiy dif- 
ferent from his own, it is true, but wliieli is probably 
more aceurate. 

The description which Lord St. Leonards gave of 
himself wlien he told his constituents that he had, 
" like thcniselves, sjnung from the dre<»-s of thci piio- 
ple," would hardly be api>licable to Cobbett, but the 
parenttage of the futui*e agitator was certainly very 
humble. Cobbett's graiulfather was a <lay-hd)oror, and 
his father a small farmer ; and yet, although his im- 
nuMliato anc(istry was obscure, ho could boast that he 
was the pure-blootled descendant of a miglity line. He 
belonged to the gi*eat family of the conuuon 2)eople of 
England, and was a thorough Saxon in every nerve 
and libre. Those men were his autun;tors whose Ixnlies 
lay pihul iu a rani|Kirt rouu^l thtj dr:i«';ouof AVi\ssex: 
when night fell upon tlie battle-field of Hastings, and 
he could chum descent from the Iwwnuin whose ar- 
row-flights had shattered the ranks of the French at 
Cressy, and resisted the charge of the French Imight- 
ho<id at Agincourt. A few giiiierations hiter, and 
they were following Hampden to the field, and scatter- 
ing the cavaliers at Marston Moor. They were the 
men who, as Macaiday says, "drove before them in 
headlong route the finest infantry of Si):iin." They 
built up Virginia in the wilderucss, aud followed 
Bnulford and Winthro]) to the rocks of New Ijugland. 

It was the strong sense of the worth aud glory of 
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tho rano and eljiss to which he bcJougoil which was the 
iiii<h.»rlyiii«^ pi-inri])lo of Cohlwtt'H life, and no man 
hjwl a Inittin' right to it. In every way lie w;is tyj)ic:d, 
physically and mcntivlly. The round, rosy, rather 
heavy face, the flaxen hair, the powerful and tliiek- 
set frame, the general air of hearty animal vigor, — 
all 1>es|M'.ak his nationality ; and mind and chanictcr 
cori'esponded to the body which inclosed them. In 
every incident of Cobbett's life, the sturdy, stubborn 
persistence, tlie love of home and indei)endence, the 
dcliglit in fighting for fighting's sake, and tlie utter 
incapacity to recognize defeat, — all of wliicli mark 
the Anglo-Saxon, — come out with wonderfid clear- 
ness, and form a combination of qualities for which 
one may look in vain among other nations. Such a 
character has, of course, grave defects. Its possessors 
are npt to be narrow, slow of iHjrception, brutal at 
times, and neiilier ada])table nor adroit. But it is 
pre(»nuncntly a cliariicler of fon*.e, iittcd for contpiest, 
government, and f veedcmi ; and its residts can be esti- 
mat(Hl by the i)lace which the English speech and the 
English race hold to-day in tlic worhl, jiud by the 
magnitude of the states they liav(». c^rcjcted and the 
weaUli and j>owcr tlicy centred. 

William Cobbett was born in Sun*ey in the year 
1762, and there his early years were passed. Ho 
followed th(5 ])l()w, worked in tho fields, became a 
garilenor's la<1, and led a wlioh^some rustic life. A 
large part of liis education was in the triiining of eye 
and ear, of hand and body, which an active country 

8 
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life alone affords. It was a briii^^ing up to which ho 
always looked back with pride and giaiitude, and lio 
tells its story in a blunt, denunciatory, egotistic fitshiou 
HO char:u*ierist.ic of himself that it nuirits cpiot4ition. 
He is s^)eaking, late in life, of a sand-hill in the neigh- 
Ixn'hood of liis home, down the steep sides of which he 
and his brothers were wont to roll: ^^This was the 
spot where I was receiving my education ; and this was 
tlie sort of edmuition. And I am perfectly satisfied 
that if I had not received such an education, or some- 
thing very umcli like it, — that if I had been brought 
up a milksop, with a nursery maid everlastingly at my 
heels, — I should have l>een at tliis day as gi*eat a fool, 
as ineilicient a mortiil, as any of those frivolous idiots 
that are turned out from Winchester and Westminster 
School, or f L'om any of tliose dens of thuices calknl col- 
leges and universities. It is im|M>ssil)le to say Iiow 
much T owe to tliat sand-hill ; and I want to return it 
my thanks for the ability which it ]>robably gave mo 
to be one of the greatest terrors to one of the greatest 
and most powerful bodies of knaves and fools that ever 
wore permitted to afflict this or any other country," 

But, underneath this physical and moral training, a 
mentid education was also in ])rogress. In rude and 
broken fiishion Cobbett accpiired the rudiments of 
learning, and the ability to roml bronght an inlenso 
craving for information to an unusually active in- 
tellect. The power of the inborn love of books and 
knowledge has rarely hjul a more striking example 
than when Cobbett, a tired plowboy, expended his 
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last ixjiiiiics in purcliasiiig tlio *' Tide of a Tub," ainl 
went Inm^i^ry to ImmI uihIot a haystack after Tca<ling 
his (Icarly-bouglit trciiHuro as long ii8 daylight liinstod. 
But when the gates of knowledge were once thrown 
ojKJU, Cobbctt's restless energy broke forth, and he 
cliafcd sorcly at the narrowness of mi'al existence, 
lie sought Ids fortune in London, and, moved by his 
strong love of country, tried in vain to enter the navy, 
and later, with better success, enlisted in (he army. 
For eight years he served as a soldier, rising by steadi- 
ness, sobriety, and application to the liighcst giade of 
non-commissioned officers. Neither hardship, incessant 
drill, h)W comi>any, nor miserable pay couhl daunt Iiis 
untiring industry. lie perfected himself in gi*am- 
mar, made liimself a master of his own language, and 
re:ul many bo(»ks. In tlie army, too, lie oblaine<l his 
fii'st and most painful insight into the corruption, 
inefliciency, and favoritism wlucli then degrsuled and 
disgraced every branch of the English s(^rvice, (uvil 
and military, lie gave in his own j)erson tlio best 
proof of ilie Jow condition of alTn.ii's, for he gnwhuJIy 
di*ew to lu'mself all the various duties of administration 
pertaining to his superiors, who were too grossly ig- 
norant and incompetent to perfonn them. The sense 
of his own capacity thus acquired, mingled with con- 
tempt and indignation at the system which put his 
inferiors Jibove him, turned him from a soldier into a 
reformer of vesieil abuses. At the end of eight years 
he resigniMl, returned to Enghind, married, and ]»re- 
pared to put in execution a long-defended i>hin for the 
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cxiM>surc and jMiiiislniicnt of eertaiii officers of lii<»;Ii 
rank. His (uuso was without a Haw; hut ho know 
littlo of the world, and still less of the power of the 
evil which he aimed to redress. lie was put off, de- 
luded, and ill-treated, until his efforts for reform seem- 
ing only to promise his own ruin he fled to France, 
and abandoned his first assault in despair. 

From France, after a short sojourn, he emigrated to 
the United States, and in the year 1702 established 
himself at Wilmington, and soon after at Philadelphia, 
as a teacher of English. The demand for such in- 
struction and the chariicter of his ]>upils show curiously 
the condition of the time. ITis scholars were French 
^migrds, and Cobbett found himself in the midst of 
the agitiition which the events in Paris h:id sttirted 
in the Unitcil States. For some time he quietly at- 
tended to his work of t^iachiug and translating, and 
wrote an Knglish grannnar for the use of Frenchmen, 
which, for practical purposes, has seldom been sur- 
passed. Hut, as the combat thickened, the innate 
love of fighting and the stnmg, conservative English 
hatred of the atrocities in Paris disserted themselves, 
and Cobbett rushed into the fray. His first theme 
was the reception given to Dr. Priestley on his anival 
in New York. This ))amphlot was entitled " Observa- 
ti(ms on Dr. l*riestloy's Kmigraticm," and was simply 
a |)owerfid invective against the l^Vench 1 to volution. 
" Systennuongers," says (yobbott, "are an unreason- 
able species of mortals ; time, phice, climate. Nature 
itself, nmst give way. They nmst have the same 
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governments in every quarter of the globe, when, 
perhaps, there ai*e not two countries wliich can pos- 
sibly mini it of the same form of government at the 
some time. . . . Even supposing his [Dr. Priestley's] 
iii(4^n(l(Ml phiii of iiiiprovem<*iit \vm\ b<*<'ii iJie lirst in 
the worM, t1i<^ jxiophj of lOnglaiul hjul (H^vtHinly a vi«;;ht 
to reject it. 1 Ic claims, its an in<hibii:ibi(; right, the 
riglit of thinking for others ; and yet he will not per- 
mit tlie p(M>ple of England to think for thvinHvlves, 
... If <hc English choose Uy r<Mnain skives, bigoinS, 
and idok'iters, ns the Doctor cnlls them, that was no 
business of liis ; he h:ul nothing to (h) with them, lie 
should Iiave let them alone, and }>cr]iaps in due time 
the abuses of their government would liave ccmie to 
that ' natui*al termination ' whicli he trusts ' will guard 
against future abuses.' But no, said the Doctor, 'I 
will reform you ; I will enlighten you ; I will make you 
free ! ' ' You shall not ! ' say tlie ]k>oj Jc. * Ihit I will ! ' 

says theDo<^tor. ' Hy ,' say thcpoojde, *you shall 

not I ' ^ j\mlwhvn uAhllhophvl Slim (hot his vonnsd 
vuis vnl Jnllninvil., hr silfhllvd his r/.s.s, innf tfntsr^ (iiid 
ijol hhn hrnne to his house tnifl his viljj^ainl put his 
housrhold in orilvr^ and honf/fd him.svlf itnd died.; 
and vjfts hnrivd in the sepulchre of his ^ fathers.^ " 

The argument might be illogical, but the pamphlet 
h:id an umnistakable ]>ow(5r, and thcn^ conhl be no 
doubt at all as to the plain, ncjvous style, the simjdc 
l^iUglish, and tlie robust sense of the writer. TJie 
sale of the pamphlet was inunediate antl large, and 
Cobbett's future course was open before him. His 
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peculiar fitness for rough conflict wiis obvious, and liis 
career as a popular political controversialist began. 
Pamphlet followed pain))hlet ; then came his reports of 
the doings of Congress, and finjJly *' Porcui)ine'8 Ga- 
zette." Thus Cobbett was fairly embarked upon the 
stormy sea of ncwK])apcr controversy. The iicld had 
been occupied first by the " Aui*ora," which under tlie 
guidance of Bache and Duane had for some time a 
monopoly of partisan attacks, and much the advan- 
tage of the defenders of tlie government, so far as 
the power of the press was concerned. All tliis was 
changed by the appearance of Cobbett. The ques- 
tion of revolution and anti-revolution piinciples had 
gradally resolved itself into the more concrete fona 
of England and France, and the strict neutrality of 
the government had led to violent abuse of all the 
members of the administration, including Wiusliing- 
ton, as partisans of the hated mother country. A bold 
man was needed to combat tlie popular prejudices, but 
Cobbett was fully e(]ual to the emergency, lie not 
only su])ported the tulministration measures, the neu- 
ti'ality policy, and the Jay treaty, but ho even dared to 
defend England as against Eranee. The rage of the 
opposition thus confronted knew no bounds. Mobs 
and libel suits were among the rewards of the hardy 
Englishman ; but he also gained the support and coun- 
tenance of a i)owerful and energetic party among the 
ultra-Federalists, to whom he rendered efficient aid, al- 
though it must be admitted he ultimately injured their 
cause by his extreme opinions. In Cobbett the ga- 
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zettcs of tlie Dciiioeracy and of the French sympathiz- 
01*8 fonnd a foenian who ovcrcsuno tlieni witli their 
own wea)K)ns, and in this wild turmoil the party press 
of the United States came into being. There is a com- 
mon and generally wholesome inclination in man to be 
laudator tnnjwrtH acil^ and thin in (^specially strong 
in ix'gard to a pcrioil which by the tidcnts of the a(*.tors 
and the magnitude of their achievements is confessedly 
great, — as was in a marked degree tlie cjise with the 
Unitcnl 8t.it(!S in the yeai*8 subsoqiieut to the ad<)2>tion 
of the Fedei-al Constitution. But in resi)ect to our 
ncw8i)aiK>r i>ress th(a*e has been a great and marked 
imi)rovenient. This applies, not merely to news and 
to the quality of writing, but still more to the general 
tone of discussion. The gazettes of Cobbett's time 
were wholly given over to political controversy of the 
most personal and savage kind. Abuse and scurrility 
are, imfortunatcly, not wanting to-day in our joiu'nals, 
and in certain semi-civilized regions of the South and 
West they i)robably do not fall far behind their 2)red- 
ecessors of 1795 in these undesirable qualities. But 
Cobbett and his adversaries wrote for and edited the 
metrojMilitaii press of the time ; and it may be safely 
said that in no respectable newsj)ai)er in any large city 
now can such virulent and unmeasured vitiq)eration be 
often found as was daily S2)read before the readers of 
the journals wliich attempted to guide public opinion 
in (his <^(»uMti'y at; the (•lose of the l.'ust cnilury aud Ihe 
begiuuing of this. Here, for instance, is a remai-k 
nuule upon one of CobbcLl's early paiuphlets: "Niir 
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tine must have Ii:ul the hysterics when you were Imni ; 
mastiffs howled, and owls sang anthems to eoiigi*atu- 
late you into existence, and your jaws must have been 
furnished with indissoluble tusks, expressive of the 
dis))osition that was inspired witliin you." lie was 
habitually denounced as a rogue, a deserter fi*om the 
army, a tliief, a forger, and a garret scribbler. Tar 
and feathers were frequently threatened in order to 
send him howling back to England, while' a very fa- 
vorite method of assault was to describe elaborately 
the whippings he luwl rcccivtul. Hvcn his wife wiUJ 
not s])ared in the general abuse but wiis mentioned in 
the plainest terms lus one of the vilest of her sex. A 
constant charge Wiis to the effect that he was a hire- 
ling of Pitt, and a receiver of British gold, — an ac- 
cusation which stung Cobbett to the qui(;k, and led 
him to publish a careful and conclusive reply ; but 
he genei*ally satisfied himself by count^^'-assaults. At 
the time of l{andolph*s trouble, and his so-called " vin- 
dication," Cobbett says of the Democrats : " They 
have had address sufficient to stir the mob to burn 
the greatest part of the l^^ederal senators in effigy ; 
they have dared publicly and vilely to traduce the 
President of the United States ; their own president 
has been elected a member of the legislature of Penn- 
sylvania; the legislature of Virginia has declared in 
their favor; and a fresh im]>ortiition of thiiivt^s sind 
traitors from Irehind is daily ex[)ected to arrive. 
These are great and solid mlvantages." Here is an- 
otlier retort : ^^ The enemies of the President of the 
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United States, and of the Federal govcrmncnt, pi-o- 
teud to be affront(;d that a man lK)m in England 
should presume to say a civil thing of the character of 
George Washington. The consistency of this will ajv 
pear when the public are assured that very few of tlie 
abusive scribblers who slander his reputation have 
one droj) of American blood in their veins." lie con- 
cluded in the following manner a prolonged contro- 
vei'sy with his fii-st inddislier and other antagonists: 
" I now take leave of the Bnulfords, and of all those 
who have written ag:unst me. People's opinions nuist 
now be made uj) concerning them and me. Tlioso 
who still believe the lies that they have vomited forth 
agiuiist me are either too stupid or too perverae to 
merit further attention. I will, thci-eforc, never write 
anotlier word in rei)ly to anything that is published 
alH)ut myself. Bark away, hell-hounds, until you are 
suffocated in your own foam ! Your labors are i)re- 
served, bound up together in a piece of bear-skin with 
the hair on, and nailed up to a j)ost in my shop, where 
whoever idcjuses mny read them gratis." 

Cobbeit w:is more than a match for his opponents 
individu.illy and collectively. lie was fully as coarse 
as they and much more original and racy, with a far 
iKJtter command of language and no mean capa<»jty for 
very telling satire. lie was, too, perfectly fearless and 
wholly uni*estrained, either by the terrore of the mob 
or the law. It was a mere question of time, of course, 
how soon he got into the courts. The fii*st attempt, 
stimulated by Chief »Iustice McjKean, Wiis made to in- 
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diet him for a libol ou Yrujo, the Sjianish minister ; 
but the «;i'jui<l jury threw out the bill. Not long after, 
however, auother attaek was more suecessful. Dr. 
Eush advoeated, during the prevalenee of the yellow 
fever, the practice of unlimited bleeding, and Cobbett 
not only assailed him in his usual unmeasured fiish- 
ion, but succeeded in making the worthy physician, 
who was then at the lie:u1 of his profession in J^hihulel- 
phia, extremely ridiculous. Justly incensed, Dv, J lush 
brought an action of libel, and the jury awarded him 
damages to the sunount of five thousand dollars. This 
and the ex))enses of the trial nearly ruined Cobbett, 
who took his departure for New Yoik, reopened his 
shop, and attempted once more to start his gazette. 
lie jniblished also a newspaper entitled the ^'Uiisli- 
light," devoted to his controversy with the Doctor, 
which shows rather strikingly the interest that he and 
his affairs excited in the popular mind. Nevertheless, 
the pecuniary blow aiul the defeat in the itourts were 
too much for liim, and in June, 1800, he returned to 
England. 

Mr. Smith, Cobbett's biographer, represents his hero 
as the champion of the liberty of the pi*ess in the 
United States, and takes great exception also to the 
popular prejudice against him on account of his being 
an lOnglishman. 1>oth the opinion and the critit^ism 
are unfounded and wrong. As to the lirst point, it 
should be remembered that mobs and libel suits were 
then the recognized method of meeting political attacks 
in the press, and ou the only occasion when Cobbett 
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w:iH :u*.iit:illy hrotiglit; Ix^foro ilic coiirts on a ]»oliiir:i-l 
cliavgc ilic jury tlivcw out the bill. In tlio case of Dr. 
llusli the libel suit wjw j)crfeetly jiroper, ami would 
be so to-day ; and the fact that Cobbett was right on a 
point of medical practice, and the Doctor wrong, does 
not touch the question in the least. Brolcen windows 
and public prosecutions are rude methods of conduct- 
ing political discussions, but they were everywhere 
fasliiouable in the eighteenth century and werc 2)artic- 
idarly so in London. They (certainly did not restrain 
Cobbctt's freedom of speech materially, and he was but 
one of ninny who defied Miem, and ]>aved Mie way for 
their disuse. Cobbett, indeed, sidTcred far less than 
his o])ponents ; and the scurrilous Callender, wlio went 
to ]>rison for liis famous and abusive " Vrospect before 
us," rt^ally enchired nnich mcn-e tlinn Cobbett in behalf 
of what Mr, Smith slyles the " lib(nty of the Vress." 

That Cobbett should have been disliked because ho 
Wiis an lOnglishnian wsis, mider the eireiimstanees, not 
only natural but proper. No people with an ounce of 
self-respec^t care to be lectured daily by a foreigner 
about th(»ir (»wn alTaifs ; niid (vobbett not only did 
this, but he refused to be naturalized, and dinned into 
the public ear the fact that he was an Englishman, 
and i)roposed to remain so. This conduct rightly di- 
minished his influence, which was a misfortune to all, 
and espcM'.ially to the party he supported and to which 
he proved, at times, a very dangerous jilly. It is as a 
founder of our party press, and as an exponent of our 
party politics at a momentous period, that Cobbett ao- 
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quires interest and impoi*tance as a figure in Amer- 
ican histoiy, «in(l not as the champion of free speech. 
The manner, matter, and method of his controversies 
are very striking and suggestive, and exhibit in a 
strong light the deep ]>olilical enmities of the day 
and the crude forms of popular discussion then in 
vogue. That Cobbett rendered yeoman's service to 
a sound policy and a great administration in trying 
times entitles him to a special debt of gratitude, and 
must always be uiupiestioned ; but it is much to be 
regretted that he acted throughout as an Englishman, 
and that the ablest newspaper support received by the 
Federalists was not above the reproach justly leveled 
at the Democratic journals, that they were managed 
and edited by foreign adventurers. 

Cobbett turned his back on America with a heart 
full of bitterness, and with deep curses upon all Re- 
publics, ancient and modern, and his reception in 
England, while it confirmed all these prejudices, did 
much to allay the smaii; of the losses to which he had 
been subjected in the United States, lie found him- 
self welcomed by Mr. Pitt and by all the leaders of 
tlie Tory aristocracy. His scrvicics in alienating tlie 
United States from France, and in sustaining the Eng- 
lish cause, received prompt and hearty recognition, 
which so toucthed him that lie enlisted at o\wx\ uiuh^.r 
the Tory standard sis one of tlie followers of the 
" heaven-born " st2it(^siuan. Tt was an ill-assoil^Ml alli- 
ance, for excel >t a hatred of ]k>na]»arte and the l^^'cnch 
Itevolutioii, Cobbett had nothing in common with the 
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Tory aristocracy, and the combination of two such dis- 
cordant clonients could not and did not last lonp^. 
The \HVM'ii of Anncns ])artcd the slender ties, and Col)- 
In^tt drift(»d over t<» the Whigs, and finally settled down 
to what was his real work, — donicstie reform. " Tlio 
Political l{<^«^ister " became a power in the land, and 
in si^ason and out of season Cobbctt iHnirc<l forth, in 
nervous Kn|:;lish, cnie aitark after the other upon the 
unixifornuHl Parliament, the C()rru[)t civil servicte, the 
wiuste and extravagance, the sincjcures, the placemen, 
the game laws, and the income of the Church. 
Througli that long and arduous struggle it would bo 
im|>os8ible to follow him without tracing the liistoryof 
England for the first tliirty years of tliis century. 
The ultra-Federalist and conservative of America be- 
came tlie radical whoso name was a by-word in Eng- 
Lmd. lie was fined and imprisoned by one Tory gov- 
ernment^ he was driven into exile in the United States 
by anol.h(*r, and he was finally bronchi. !nl.o ronil. on 
a charge of libel by the Whigs. His life was one in- 
cessant conflict ; but the wonderful pbiek of the man 
and his utter inabirdy to rc^cognize defeat eamo out 
VilUsv each strngglc more vital than before. Witli caeJi 
Kiicc(«ssive year h(». wa,s nMiehing <»ut farther among 
the peo])le, and ojx^ning their eyes more and more to 
the o])pression Jind inisgovernment imder which tlu^y 
lab(»red. Leading articles in his newspaper, pam- 
phlets, books, letters, and addresses flowed from his 
j)en, ])()ssessed apptivently of an absolnt(^ly inexhanstr- 
ible f(;rtility. He spoke at last to the whole body of 
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tlie English common pcojilc, not as a master, but as 
one in full sympathy, who hml himself their thoughts' 
and aspirations, who saw with their eyes and felt their 
burdens on his own shoulders. At last the triumph 
C5ame. The reform for which Cobbett gave tlie prime 
of his life aiul })owers wsis brought tojiass in 1832; 
and its great champion, the man who had cri^ul for it 
during the lifi^timo of a generation, w;us returned to 
the new Parliament. His career as a legislator was 
not distinguished. He was a i)atient and useful mem- 
ber, but he was too old to adapt himself to the new 
sphere. The late sittings and the confined life told 
upon his health, and three years after the "famous 
victory " he died. The scjit in Parliament wjis a fit 
reward and an appropriate cJose to his labors, for his 
presence at Westminster, with his o])inions unaltered, 
showed tlie eliange that h:ul beini wrought and the 
work that h:ul I>ccn (h)ne in Knghuul, and tlu^y were 
due in large measure to the steady assaidts of the 
Surrc^y plowboy. 

The most interesting h^sson of this remarkable ca- 
reer, crowned as it was witli such comjilete triumph, 
lies in the metliods used by Cobbett, and the objects 
at which he aimed. Bitterly as he hated the French 
Revolution, he Wiis himself an exponent of the social 
and political forces which gave it birth, and which ag- 
itated the whole western world. He was a leader in 
the great democratic movement which tlien began its 
rapid march, and which has been sweeping resistlessly 
onward ever since. The England of Cobbctt's time 
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was the Eldoiiian England, the paradise of the few as 
opi)osed to the well-being of the many; and die few 
very natui*ully and v<5ry wisely clung to their privi- 
leges, and offered a iiiin resistance to every change. 
They wore formidable and dctcrniincd advoi*sarios, 
and they held their own agsvinst tlie cui*i*ent of tlie 
times for forty years. Cobbett was tlie cliau4)ion of 
the masses against the aristocracy. lie was, moreover, 
H|»ning from the ])eoplo, aii<l h(i is one of the very few 
really great ]>opnl:ir Ie:u1ers of whom tliis<%'in In« Kaid. 
Tlie i>i*ori^ssional agitators and the fomenters of pojm- 
lar disirontent are, sis a rule, men from the u]>|nu' 
ranks, who have Ikjcu rejected by their natural allies, 
and who are only too often vengeful, deceitful, and 
self-s<»el<ing. (/<»bh(^tt WJis not only om» of the ehws 
that he led, but what is far more extraordinary he was 
not a demagogue, but was from the beginning to the 
end wholly independent and perfectly disintei*ested. 
lie never pandered to the people, he never stirred up 
their jKiKsicms to serve his own ambition ; and he luul 
also in ample mciusun*, the inborn conservatism of his 
race, lie never julvoeateil a change for its own sidie, 
but was always able and rcjwly to i)rove its ])ractical ad- 
vantages. Ihit his thoroughly English nature showed 
itself still mor(^ strongly in anotliei* w:iy. I b^ always <le,- 
clared that he not only a<lmired and loved the lUitish 
constitution, but that his one object w<is not to inno- 
vate but to refoiiu. lie aim<»d to bring bneh the gov- 
ernment to the original model and jmrpose from which 
it had gradually drifted. In other woixls, liis theory 
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was to restore the political fabric to its ancient form, 
and not to ilostroy what was ohl in onlor to rcj>laco it 
with something new. This theory is imquestionably 
a fiction historically, lleform wsis innovation. But 
the doctrine repit^sents one of the soundest jninciples 
tliat any people can })ossess. When tlie Long Parlia- 
ment, at open war with the king, still continued to use 
the phrase of '^ King and Parliament," and assailed 
" his majesty's evil coiuisellors " and not Charles Stu- 
art himself, they wei*e indulging in what was pure fic- 
tion so far as facts went. But this clinging to usages 
and phrases and theories, this very contradiction be- 
tween words and deeds, typifies the slow temperament, 
the law-abiding and law-loving character, and the al- 
most blind att:ichiiient to precedent which ]>r4)ve the 
political wisdom of the riU'.e. These are the cpialities 
whi(;h have made the lOiiglish a great political and 
governing peo]>le, and which divide them from tlio 
nations of Europe; and it was with this spirit that 
Cobbctt was wholly filled. There never was a time 
when he would have admitted for an instant that ho 
sought for something new. That the constitution had 
been distorted and abused, and that his object was 
simply to restore it to its primitive excellence and pu- 
rity, was not only his constant declaration but liis 
rooted conviction ; and it was this belief wliich made 
his career honorable and his efforts succcssf id. 

Cobbett's courage, patriotism, independence, and 
singleness of heart and purpose are obvious at a 
glance ; and so are his faults, for there is nothing in- 
tricate or subtle alK)ut the man. His h)W In-ginnings, 
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his half-eclucation, his wonderful success, and the iu- 
toxication of uiilwundod ]K>piilar infhi(»ncc devcloj>cd 
an egotism that was simply coh)s$:il. It is not oiTeu- 
sivc, for it is so gigantic, so simple, and so apparent 
that no one can be angered by it. But, united as it 
w:u4 wil.h a hot li(^:i(l and an imjM.^liKms disposition, it 
made Cvobbctt not only impniclicable in the active 
management of affairs, but utterly unable to work with 
others, lie quarreled with every one with whom ho 
came in contju't, whenever there was any ([uestion of 
leadership or diffci'cncc of views, lie would never 
sacrifice an opinion ov alter a plan. 

"As Alexander lie would reigii, aiul lie would rcigii alouc." 

This inability to deal witli his fellow-men warped his 
charjvctcr and diminished his usefulness, or rather con- 
fined it to the one field where it was much better that 
he shoidd iwt alone and iqwii his own unaided judg- 
ment. 

Lord Dalling, in his very clever sketch of Cobbett 
as the " contentious man," censures with groxit sever- 
ity his iueonsistoncy, and his hitc^st biographer deems 
it necessary to defend him from this charge. The 
accusation is a misconception, the defense superfiu- 
ous. When the Abbd Sicy(is was asked what ho did 
during the reign of terror, he replied, " J'ai v(;cu," — 
and the exploit was one of whi(di any man miglit v/ell 
be ]>roud. To have been politically consistent in Eng- 
land during the era of the French llevolution and the 
Naiwleonic wars would be as great a boast ; and wo 

9 
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have never wondcrcd at Lord Eldon's delight when 
the mob eried out, ^^ There 's old Eldon ! lie never 
ratted." Consistency at that period, besides being a 
doubtf id viilue, was a great rarity ; and to a man like 
Cobbett it was a simple imix>ssibility, — a fetter which 
would have hindered his movements and lessened his 
usefulness, so that the want of it is no ground what- 
ever for reproaijh. 1 To wjis always in the tliic^kest of 
the fight, alwiiys tossing on the stormy se:us of ]>ublic 
opinion ; and he could not do otherwise than alter his 
course from time to time in order to attain his objects. 
At the same time he never lost sight of the bciicon- 
light for which he steered ; he never tnimned his sail to 
secure pers(mal benefits ; and in liis devotion to what 
he believed to be the welfare of England and of the 
English people there was consistency of the best sort. 
Tlio fate of his writings is in some ways peculiar. 
No author wiis ever more prolific or more widely read 
during his lifetime, and yet everything that Cobbett 
published lias passed into complete ol)1ivion. His 
newspaper articles, his pamphlets, and his books are 
all alilce unread and forgotten. This fact, however, is 
one which hardly needs explanation. Cobbett was 
not a literary man ; he was a political agitiitor, he 
wrote exclusively upon Um'. to]>i4%s of (.lie day, and his 
l)en was simply a weaj)on. His pro<lu(;iions, therefore, 
have no present or permanent interest; and if they 
had not been ephemeriil, but luid been composed for 
posterity, they would not have answered their pur- 
pose. In two resi)ects, however, Cobbett's writings 
liave and always will have a lasting value. They are 
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intHspensablc liiKiorical docuincnts, for ilicy throw a 
viviil li«;lit n|M)ii every i>assiii«i; cv(»iit and n|H)n every 
eliaii<^(^ of ])iil>lie opiiiidii, and the liisU>ry of ilie time 
eniniot l>e written or undei*stood witliont their aid. 
They have, besides, genuine literary merit. As a 
writer Cobbett belongs to the sehool of Swift, for 
whose " Tale of a Tub " lie saoridtjed his supjurr ; but 
he is far from being Swift's equal, for the Dean was 
a great genius and Cobbtitt was not. The \n\\n\ has 
neither the reliuements of si^'hi nor the keenness of 
satire for which tlie nuister is still ]n'eeininent. But 
Cobbett possessed in ample measure Swift's simplicity 
of dietion and strength of phrn.se, and Im* used ]»nre 
Saxon to an exU^nt and with a power which is well 
worth study at the present day. The great su|)erior- 
ity of a plain nervous English style in argument of 
any sort, and alwve all in i)olitieal controversy, al- 
though sufliciently denu)nstrated by the " Drapi(n*'s 
Iji^tti^i's," rei*eives ample conrirmation in the writings 
of Cobl)ett. lV)tli Swift and Cobbett far sur])ass 
Junius, despite the pointed and poisoned sentences 
and the attra(itive mystery which has done so much 
for the nuonymous writer. 

It is not, however, as an author that Cobbett will 
fcdte his place in history. It is jis the typical English- 
man of the r«»volutionary epoc^h, as the founder of tlu^ 
reform movement, as the fri«»n<l of liberty and gcKwl 
governm(4it, and above all as th(^ true and thorough 
representative of the English connnon peoj>le in a 
time of great stress and trijd, that he will be held in 
deserved remembrance. 
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" Orator, Writer, Soldier, Jurist, Financier," ai^o 
tho wordn engi*avo(l upon tlic nionuinont in Itosion 
raised to the memory of Alexander Hamilton. False 
as monumental inscriptions pi^overbially are, few per- 
sons woidd deny that Hamilton may justly claim dis- 
tinction under all the titles in this imposing list. 
How nuich and how high the diHtinctioii ho attained 
in these several capacities are the only questions to 
be settled, but the answers may well tax severely the 
strongest and dearest judgment. l^*adition ssiys tliat 
in the bitterness of i)ersonal and political conflict one 
of Hamilton's cliief enemies declared that ^^ lie never 
could see what tliere was in that little West Indian "; ^ 
while his other great opponent, possessing a far keener 
insight into human nature, pronounced him ^^ really a 
Colossus to tlie anti-llepid)lican party." ^ Public opin- 
ion to-day might not coincide exactly with either esti- 
mate, but would certainly more nearly approach the 
latter than the former. But with whatever views or 
with whatever prejudices one comes to the study of 
Hamilton's career, it is no easy matter to write his 
life. To analyze Hamilton's character is the simplest 

* iJ<tiiii Adams. 

^ Thomas Jeifersou : Letter to Madison, Works, vol. iv. p. 121. 
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part of such an iiiiclertaking. His was not a com- 
plex nature, find like many gi-eat men, csi»e(*ially tliose 
of strongly imisculiiie qusilities, tlie mental linens are 
clear, direct, and easily followed. The first difliculty 
is (.o es(ini:il.<' liis worMi and {\\v. me:iMnre (»r liis snc(*ess 
in the many lields of human intc^Higf'nfH^ which he en- 
tered, for of all the leiulers of our vers:ilile j)eopli!, no 
one excei)t Franklin has displayed so much versatility 
as Hamilton. The ability to appreciate and proj)erly 
criticise him, under all aspects and in all his varying 
pursuits, demands a brc^mlth of knowledge, a liberality 
of education, and a strength of mental gras]) which 
are by no nutans common. Y(it the second difticulty, 
which arises in considering Hamilton's outside i-ela- 
tions with the men and circumstances by which he 
WJis sin'roimdcd, is far gnyiUjr than the first. Not 
only did Hamilton formidate and carry through a pol- 
icy which gave existence to our government, and take 
a ]>rin<^ij)al i)art against th(^ opposition thus anmsed, 
but his history fairly bristles with controversies and 
is inextricjibly inl.(^rwov(*n with bilier |K4-son:d (juar- 
r(^ls. No biograplier lias an easy task, but Mr. Morse 
h:is S(»KH*t<Ml one of j)cculiar diniculliy.^ The "Life of 
Hamilton,'' by his son, is but a fragment which stops 
short of the great period in his career ; and the sub- 
sequent work by the same author is not a life but a 
history, and one so det:iihHl as to be useless ex(».ept (o 
specialists. Tliere was nothing to be undone, and no 

* The Life of Alexander Hamilton, Wy John T. Morse, Jr. 
Boston, 187G. 
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bacl work to be done over again. Mr. Morse, there- 
fore, had the advantage of a cle«ir fiekl in wliich tlici-e 
was no predecessor. To be so sitnated is fortiuiate, 
but the position is one wliii*h greatly increases respon- 
sibility. To err in an attempt to correct old erroi-s is 
far lu^tU;]' than to propagate wholly niiw ones. To fail 
in rei)airing work already done is a less evil than bad 
and insufficient construction where nothing has been 
sicconiplished. In tlic one tuuse (he iiiatU^.r mix liurdly 
be worse tlian it was before ; in the other errors are 
sown in frcish soil, and on the future Iiist4>ri:iii <lev(»IviUi 
the disagreeable mid difficult t:isk of exi>osiug and de- 
stroying them. 

To but few men has the ix)wer been given to wiite, 
in the highest sense of the words, a history at once 
scientific and popular ; and the same is true in a 
still greater degree, i)erhai)s, of biogra])hies. A few 
^^ Lives*' have satisfied the demands of the student and 
historian as well as those of the general public, but 
they ai*e hindmarks in litenitui*o which occupy a gi*eat 
and singularly lonely eminence. Between the perfect 
and the wholly bad there is of ex>urse a wide range, 
and perhaps in regard to some works time alone, not 
the c(mtemp(n*aneous critic, can deciide whether they 
have 4»r have not (;h;nu;nts of ])eruiau(;nt inten^st. 

Mr. Morse has given us a very riiadable and popu- 
hu* " liife of I familton.*' This may Imj fairly conecdtHi, 
and for this we are duly gi'ateful. It is well that the 
life of such a man should \)0 put into an accessible 
form. To write a purely popular book thoroughly 
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well, iiion^over, is by no nioaiis c:iHy ; ami yet ti) say 
even this of juiy now IkhjU is but FM^ant praise, with 
whi<!h no author oiiglit t<» l>e content. Mr. Morse cer- 
tainly would not be satisHod by such a kind of pat- 
ronage, for he has evidently tried to do much more 
than nicnOy jxtpularize. Tt is fain^r nnd more ])rorit- 
able to h>ok at the lN)ok sus a whoh*, without taking it 
up in dctiiil, and without pretendin(j>; to W(Mi;h out ap- 
]>Iaus(^ here and bhnue th(;re, or I.0 niako. a chrnp dis- 
play of kuowledg<5 by burrowing after blundei*s. Wo 
can best jiidj^e, of Mr. Moi'se's work by briefly exam- 
inini:^ the chara<*t(»r and career of his hero. 

LI:unilton*s j)recocity w.'is very striking, even in 
an age and country remarkable for precocious men. 
When only fourteen years old he conducted, in the 
absence of his emjdoyer, the complicated and quite 
extensive business of a West India nu^rchant. At 
eighteen yeai*s, while still a college stiulent, he wrote 
two of (he most su<M»essful conti'ovei'sial political ]»am- 
phlets which apiKsanul at a time when that form of 
agitation was used by the ablest men, and when there 
wcn^ not only vig<H*ous enemies to be encount<?red, but 
eag(»r and fri<»ndly rivals to lie surpiussed. At the 
sanu^ age he had the <*ourage U\ ad<b*(^ss (^x(Mted public 
meetings, and to restrain by cool arguments, at the 
risk of liis life, the frenzies of the mob. It is very 
8ignific4int that a boy of that age, slight in stature, 
and a stranger in the land, should have been able, on 
sucfli cMM'Jisions, to speak successfully. Ihit the hur- 
ried march of revolution (piickly presented oi)i)ortuni- 
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ties more tempting to a mau of his teini)erament than 
college studies or }>olitie:il controversy, lie hiid aside 
the pen to take up tlie sword, aud, after a year of elli- 
cient service at the iieiul of tlie company he h:ul 
raised, was pickeil out by Washington to serve as his 
confidential aide. Even at that early period of their 
friendship, Washingttm employed Hamilton to draft 
many of his important letters, and intrusted him with 
most delicate and trying missions. Nothing, however, 
in the intercourse of these two men dm*ing the revo- 
lution, nothing indeed in all Hamilton's career, gives 
such a vivid idea of his intellectual power as his 
quarrel with Washington in 1781. The whole Jif- 
fair, properly considered, is a very striking one, al- 
though Mr. Morse apparently regards it merely as 
an obvious and trifling disagTcement. Such it was 
on the surfiice ; but if examiued carefully, with due 
regard to the characters of the participants, it is full 
of meaning. The quarrel luis now be(u)me famous 
and its outlines are sinqde. The young aide kept 
his general waiting, or at least the latter thought so, 
and reproved him for his delay with some asperity. 
Whereu])on the young gentleman drew himself up 
and said they must part. In explanation of his con- 
duct he wrote the well-known letter to S(;huyler in 
which ho expressed general disapproval of Washing- 
ton's personal address, manners, and temper. Wash- 
ington, on the other hand, made an immediate over- 
ture towards reconciliation, whitih was rojt^cted by 
Hamilton, who, having at a subsequent })eriod got 
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over his bad tcmiH;r, a])plied to Wnshiugton for as- 
8istaiu*e. Wasliiiij^Um at oiuh5 rc(Mjiv<3<l Iiini kindly, 
and tlu^ir friondship w:ts n<^vni* ;i^aiii intc^ri-npUHl. 
What is the true oxphuiation of tliLs singular action? 
llaniilton*H part is rasily aeeounttMl foi*. JIo w:is hot- 
teiii|)crcd and self-asserting, and t]io tone of his letter, 
as well as the cold-blooded manner in which he useil 
the pi*etext afforded by this trivial disagieement in 
oitler to quit what lie eliose to consider an inferior 
jMiHition, do not phice him in a very amiable light. 
Wiisliington's conduct is more diilicidt to understand. 
lie had s^)oken sharjdy, as he had a perfect right to 
do, to a tsirdy aide-de-camp. Yet he ]>ut himself to 
some trouble and to some sacrifice of personid feeling 
to conciliate) a prcmd, overl)e.aring l»oy. The jiicture 
of Washington, bc^foi^o wlioso very glance so liardy a 
man as Gouverneur Morris is said to have shnmk 
away ab:ish(»(l, TjummI by an angry sli-ipling whom he 
aftcn* wards sought to app(\ase, is an extraordinary 
one. Such a course seems to admit of but one solu- 
tion. Washington in this instance a])pears, not as 
the great man who sees and ac^knowledges a wrong, 
for h(*. had cxmnuittcMl none, but as the wise man who 
de(flines for a trivial gratificntion to drive a friend 
of foi-c(^ and ability into revolt. This view can add 
nothing to our admiration of Wjishingtion's judgment, 
but it is of value in appreciating the mastering i)ower 
oF llaiiiiltoirs mind at that early ])er!(K], and there 
is no other incident which shows so clearly the im- 
pression he produced on his contcmpomries. 
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Mr. Moi'so lias passed ligliily over Hamilton's mili- 
tary career, and in so doing hiis acted wisely. The 
revolutionary period is the most picturesque part of 
our history. Every actor in it is known, and every 
battle-field familiar. To describe Hamilton's mission 
to Gates, his conduct at Monmouth, his reception of 
D'Estaing, is not necessary. Nor need his biogi*apher 
quote the vigorous yet pathetic descri])tion of the 
flight of Arnold and the execution of Andre, for this 
has b<iConie classic. Still less is it needful to detail 
the attack at Yorktown. Americans know well how 
Hamilton led his countrymen across the abattis and 
captured in nine minutes one of the British redoubts 
whose feUow occupied our French allies half an hour. 
Th(5 merest outliue of Hamilton's military career is all- 
suflicient. His services and successes were tliose of an 
ardent young man, full of coiu*:ige and ability ; but his 
zeal has induced many i)ersons to greatly overestimate 
his love of military life. To a mind like his, strong, 
energetic, executive, and systematic, a military life of- 
fered many attractions. He displayed all the nccessaiy 
qualifications of a soldier, and gave promise of becom- 
ing, if the oppoiiiunity occurred, a successful general ; 
but though his genius might have been forced by cir- 
cumstances into this channel, it would never have 
turned there naturally. This is o1)vious from the fiict 
at no time during the war wiis utter al)Sorpli(Ui in 
military affairs characteristic of llamiltcm. The let- 
ters to Duane, written at that period, on the forma- 
tion of a stronger government, and the remarkable 
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essays on finance, aclcli'eased to Robert Morris, clearly 
show the l)ent of liis niiniL 'J'liis army life luul, how- 
ever, an important effect in strengthening his natuiid 
ti^mlenries. The misoiivblo (llscnissions and over-in- 
creasing imimtenco of Coiigi*ess, its unworthy cabals 
against Wsishington, and its fsiilure to i)erform its 
highest duties, all of which bore most hardly on the 
army, and were there most felt, IiIIchI Hamilton with 
a ix^:isoiiabh^ distrust and halnul of nil wrnk |N)|>nhir 
govenmients. His efforts, while m Congi-css, in 1782- 
83, to provide for the debt, to pay off the sohlioi's, to 
secure proper gjirrisons by a new army, and to make 
]>ubl!(*. th(5 d<jl)ates of Congress, all proved fruitless, 
an<l served to deepen liis alrciuly strong convictions. 
All his struggles came to nothing, and this drove 
him back from the hopeless task of legislation to the 
more congenial and profitable pursuit of his profes- 
sion, which for the next five years he assiduously 
priuiticod. Ill* luul been admitted to the bar after 
a very hasty and necessarily inadeipiate preparation, 
but his great lowers of acquisition and his ehxpieiUH) 
raised him at once to emhienco as a lawyer, and 
nuule him strong both with bem^h and jury. Hamil- 
ton's mind adapted itself n^adily to law. To say 
how good a common lawyer he was is .it this day 
impossible, if one is obliged to rely solely on the ar- 
gtuuenfcs which have been preserved. These are too 
few in number to warrant a conclusion, but the (pics- 
tion of c()iiteini)orary opinion is easily settled. His 
success wjus iminediate and brilliant, .and from the 
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causes wliicli ho ('.oiuliictcd it is clear that the first 
rank was conceded to him both by the profession 
and by the public. No one can say whether ho was 
learned in the law, a scholar ver8<ul in the authori- 
ties ; from his speedy preparation and the inuncdiato 
rush of professional duties, the inference would bo 
tluit he was not. He iK)ssessed, however, what is far 
more important in estimating his legal powers, the 
capacity in a high degree for pure, original, and sus- 
tained legal thought, and this is proved l>eyond a i>or- 
adventure. If any one wishes to test this stiitenient, 
let him study the numerous stiite pa])ers in which 
Hamilton was called vi\)on to deal with questions of 
international law. There is in them much learning, 
but, what is of infinitely more importiinco, there is 
the creative power, the evidence oi a mind able not 
only to develoj) ]U'iuciples, but to ap]>ly theui i.o facets. 
Still better proof is afforded by his discussion of 
points of constitutiouid law, the best exam])le of which 
is to be found in his argument on the Matiouid Bank,^ 
which can be submitted to the most severe of all tests, 
a close comparison with one of Marshall's. Let Ham- 
ilton's argument be read and then tlio decision in Mc- 
Culloch vs Maryland.^ This is not the pLoce to dis- 
cuss the constitutionalicy of that famous measure, but 
' as a piece of legal reasoning the argument of the Sec- 
retary does not suffer when put side by sid(j with the 
luminous decision of the Chief tlustice. Mr. Webster 

* llamiUwi*s Worhtt vol. iii. p. 100. 
« 4 WhuaUiii, p. :U<i. 
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once 8ai(l that when Msii'sliall cxtemlcd liis forefinger 
an<l iKjgan, "It is concciled," ho saw iii antictipa- 
tioii all his favorite argnitioutM faHiiig helplessly to 
tlic groiiiul. llaiiiiltoii pnKluccs the s:une scnsivtion. 
If aiiy one cares to try the cxjMirinient, in order to 
iin(lei*staiu1 Marsludl's gi*eatness, let him ende<avor to 
condeuse or (confute one of his decisions. If any one 
doubts that Hamilton was a great lawyer, let him try 
the same experinK^it on his arginnents. Success is 
no douht possible in both cases ; but I am sure that 
in either attempt a fair-minded man will become con- 
viu(»'(jd of the gf(^atn«\ss of his op])oiient. T Jin\ very 
far from meaning by this that Ilamillou wiis the eqiuil 
of Marshall jus a hiwy<u*, for I am aware of no oiio 
who has rivaled the Chief Jnsticx); but that Hamilton 
wiis a great Uiwyer, and possessed a legal mind of the 
first order, is an opinion that admits of ])roof. 

Toward the (Jose of this first peiMnl of jn'ofessiouid 
life Hamilton served iu the New York Jucgislature, 
and the sjune ill siweess attended his efforts for better 
govennni'nt there, as in Congress. At last, however, 
his exertions for a convention met with a resjMmse. 
He attended the preliminary meetuig held at Annapo- 
lis, and drew up the address then issued, calling a 
convention of all the States at Philadelphia, and with 
great diflieidty secured afterwards tlie apiN>intm(^nt of 
representatives from New York to the constitntional 
(Mmvenlion. Tliis deh^gation, of whi<'h he was a nuim- 
brr, was so I'oniposcMl a,s to n^nder him po\verl(»ss, both 
his eolleagnt's, Yates and Lansing, l»einj;; (^lintonians. 
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and strong state-rights men. Hamilton's position in 
the convention was, therefore, a wholly anomalous one, 
for the vote of his State was sure to be east against 
every measure lie favored. Mr. Morse has rightly 
described llaniilton's course in the convention as a 
purely independent one, sind has not sought to maku 
liis efforts there tlio foundation of liis reputation sis 
the great Kiip|H)rtiir of the Couslitutiou. Ilamillon 
presented a plan differing from both those before the 
convention, and then withdrew, leaving his suggestions 
and argumiiuts to do wliat good they might. His plan 
diifcired from the <me fuially ado])ted in only two essen- 
tial parlicnlars, — a Seii:i.(.e and IS'<^sidriit during g(HNl 
behavior, and the a]>]>ointment of state governors by 
the ceutr:J government. He returned to the ccmven- 
tiou only at its close, to use his personal influence in 
favor of the acceptance of the fuial draft. Hamilton's 
substHpient efforts to secure the ado))tion of the Consti- 
tiilioa form his chitif and truest claim to glory iu this 
respect. Discussion of the merits or effects of the re- 
markable scries of papers known as the " Federalist " 
would be superfluous. The greatest legal minds have 
set the seal of their ap])robation upon them ; and in 
modern times, in the formation of a great empire, 
statesmen have tiirned to them and to their ]>rincipal 
author as the pr<^emin(nit authority on the subject of 
federation. The effect of these remarkable essays, in 
converting and forming public opinion, van hardly be 
overestimat^Ml ; but Hamilttm's most unalloyed tri- 
umph at this time, and one of the most brilliant of his 
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life, was his victory in the New York convention held 
to ratify tlio Constitution. Entering tliat convention 
in a Hiiiall minority, f:ic(Hl liy (If^terniinod o])])onents 
lo<l by men of first-ntte ahility, llamilLou ended 1>y 
securing the julliesion of New York, — a matU^r at 
tliat time of vital importance to the new scheme. His 
s]>eeches on this iHH*:i8ion afford an excellent insight 
into ]iis mind, and enable the readt^ to und(;i*staiul his 
l>owei's as an onitor. One looks in vain in all h(^ then 
said for those brilliant similes and those flights of the 
imagination which usujdly charsicterize oi-atory. No- 
where is there to be found an a]))>eal to tiie emotions ; 
there is not tynv passage inU^nd<Ml to sway the hearts oF 
men rather than their judgments. It is all pure rea- 
soning and argument. And yet no one can re:ul these 
speeches and not feel the mastering force of the great 
orator. How much more powerful must they have 
Iwen to those who heard them, who could feel the in- 
fluence of the earnest iiatun% who couhl see Uk; light 
in thii djirk, de(»p-S(H; <\vi*s, :ind vh{a*1\ fir<» from the fer- 
vid (4MMper:iineut of him who so re:isoue<l with them ! 
It was the (»lo(pience of reasoning, of arguments ad- 
dressed to men's sober second thoughts, of demonstra- 
tion of ernu* nud of the sup]>ort of truth. J 11 this 
most difYieult ])atli llamilt<m succeeded. His s])eeches 
boi'e the severest of all tests, and passed triumi)hantly 
through the ordeal. It is almost a proverb that a 
measure is rarely carried by a speech ; Hamilton not 
only won over votes, but actually converted a hostile 
majority into a favorable one. Unaided by i)opular 
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oiiU'-ry, ill a Stai.o \v]ii)ro, on liis own Khowiiig, ftmr 
sevenths of the peo})le were against him, by the 
strength of his arguments, by the splendor of his 
reasoning, he brought his opponents to his feet, con- 
fessing that he was right and they wrong. The long 
annals of Englisli debate have few such jmrely intel- 
lectual triuiiiplis to show. 

Witli tlio victory in the New York convention tlie 
first ]>eriod of Hamilton's life closes. Rich as it wiis 
in results, it was still richer in promise. To the 
second period belong the fniits of that promise, which 
have given Hamilton a place among the great men of 
his age and nation, and also the errors, the sometimes 
fatal errors, which marred the results of his achieve- 
ments. To enter into an examination of Hamilton's 
course during this time, even were it as brief as that 
given to his early y^^ars, would be to write a history of 
the Federalist administr.itions. Critic^ism, therefore, 
must here be confined to the most salient features of 
the picture, in which two points stand out with great 
prominence ; for they are the dramatic points in this 
period of Hamilton's life. I refer, of course, to the 
iinancial poru*y which gave exisUiUce to the government 
and created a great party in its su]>]K)ii;, and to the 
condiuit which resulted in the ruin of the lAuloralists. 
liefore entering u]>on this discussion it becomes neces- 
sary to say a few words as to the condition of affairs 
with which the new government Wiis called to deal, and 
also upon the component parts of the administration. 

The revolution, like all wars, especially all civil 
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Wat's, liiul iiiis<*iU(!(l HiM;ioiy, and ]i:ul givou a great 
shock to i>olitioal habits. In this instance it had 
done even more, hy destroying one of the ]u*inciptd ele- 
ments of soei(^ty. The aristcM»j*jiti(»., wt^altliy, and eon- 
sorvative chiss luul been almost entirely swept away. 
The American Tories, who luul formed a hii-go im>i^ 
tion of tliis class, had either emigrated or had with- 
drawn silently into obscurity to avoid public repi*oach 
and es(;a])e the moiiification of being made to feel 
that their influence was utterly gone. One of the 
balanee-wljiH'ls of society and |M)litics luul thus bc^en 
destroyed and there luul not been ;is yet suilicient time 
to rephuic it. The new democracy was moving along 
its destined path, bnt it luul no checks; it liu;ked cohe- 
sion, aiul there was gi'cat dang(u* that the victory of 
freedom woidd bo lost in the anarchy of jamiig states 
and by the destruction of the union on which national 
existence depended. Washingt(m, Hamilton, and a 
few others here and then*, luul striven, apparently in 
vain, to stem the flocxl. Hut natural forces, stronger 
tlian any eitoits individiuds couhl nudce, were slow but 
sure alli(\9, and in their operation made the Constitu- 
tion a possibility. Time, of course, gave oppoi-tunity 
for the gradual re-fonnatlon of the ccmservative ele- 
ments. New men who had acquired wealth, the rem- 
nants of the old Tory families, and intelligent and 
able men everywhere, now relieved from the stress of 
war, beg:in again to come forward and to make their 
influence felt. This was, however, a veiy slow process, 
and alone wouKl have been insufliciont to produce a 

10 
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change. Something stronger was neciled, or the new 
conservatism wouhl luive ])erisheil in a general wreck. 
Hie r(M|nisite ]m5ssnrc came, however, very rejulily. 
AlTairs imder tlie confederation went on stesulily fn»m 
bad to worse. Congress sank into a state of hopeless 
decrepitude, and their committee ap]K)inted to take 
charge of the nation forsook its post and left the 
United States for more than six months at a time 
without any Federal hciul. Tiie finances went utterly 
to rack and ruin. All the States, with few exceptions, 
engaged actively in tlie work of wholesale repudiation. 
Disintegration set in. The large States, in almost 
every instance, were threatened with dismemberment ; 
and the smaller States contemplated withdrawal from 
the old confederation in order to form new ones. In 
Europe our posiiicm was pitiable and humiliating to 
the hist dcigrcii. We ha<l liecjonuj a by-win'd and re- 
jn'Oiuih in every niercintile connniunty. IMtt refused 
to treat with us. Yergennes HiM>ke of us with luulis- 
guised contempt ; and all the Continental powei*s 
looked forwaid exultingly to our speedy ruin. Mat- 
tin's did not stop here. Disorder and repudiation 
were followed by general license and an outbreak of 
the communistic spirit. Insurrections began in vari- 
ous parts of the country, and finally culminated in the 
Shays Kebellion, in Massachusetts, which threatened 
extinction to such national government as still sur- 
vived. Such a condition of affairs produced a violent 
reaction, which resulted in the adoption of the Con- 
stitution and the setting in motion of the new politicid 
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macliinery. The experiment was to l)0 mmlo wlnlo 
the encinicR of a strong central government were 
awiul in(.o sil<Mi<*.e by the disonlt^rH wliicJi had nicJuu^Ml 
the nationid life. The men who, afterwards, formed 
the Icdcndisl ]Kiriy h:ul iu*Jiiovcd a victory, and nuule 
an atteui[)t at government ]M>Ksil>lc, hut they entered 
uiK)n tlieir task while still a minority. 

Washington was elected to the presidency as the 
choice of the whole i>eoi)le, and his wish was to govern 
in this sense and not as the Icjuler of a party. With 
this desire he called to his adminLstration the ablest 
men rej>rcsenting the opposing political elements. In 
short, Wjishington determined to try once more with 
a people of Knglish race and a rc|)rcscntiitive govern- 
ment the experiment of administration independent of 
party. In ]>oint of t:ilent no such cabinet has ever 
been formed in this country, although the ability was 
chiefly confined to two men : the Secretaries of State 
and of the 'rr<»:i,sury. Knox, (hr S<»cretary of War, 
wjvs by no means th(5 fool described by JelTei*son, but 
he was not ccrlainly a gn^at slatcsnian. A brave sol- 
dier, an honest and rather connnonphice man, Knox 
is chiefly to be jiraised for the sense and fidelity with 
whic^h he foUowiMl the h^a<I of llainil(;on and (\scliewed 
the connsels of JelTcrson. l{<'indolph, the Att.orney 
CJenerjil, was an abler man than Knox, but is very far 
from deserving the same amount of praise, lie proved 
himself both vacillating and selfish, and altliough 
regarded by Hamilton as the blind follower of Jef- 
ferson, he was, nevertheless, a constant source of anx- 
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iety to the latter, who coiild never depend upon him. 
False io liis supposed leadtH* at this tiino, lui siibsii- 
cpieiitly betrayed his ofiicial trust and was unfaithful 
to Washington himself. Around the two prineipal 
secretaries gathered gradually tlie op[)osing 2>olitical 
forces of the country. Except that they wore both 
men of genius, two more totally different charactei'S 
than the Secretary of State and the Secretary of the 
Treasury can luxrdly bo conceived, tlefl'erson was a 
sentinientalist ; a great man no doubt, but still a sen- 
timentalist })ure and simple. His colleague and op- 
ponent was the very reverse. Hamilton reiisoued on 
everything, and addressed hiuiself to the reason of 
mankind for his support. Jeiferson rarely reasoned 
about anything, but appealed to men's emotions, to 
their passions, impulses, and prejudi(H\s, for sympathy 
ami aduiiration. Hamilton, in common with all the 
leaders of his party, w:us, in practii^e, a ]><»or judge 
of human nature ; when he failed to convince he tried 
to control. Jeiferson knew human nature, especially 
American human nature, pnictically, as no other man 
in this country has ever known it. He never cim- 
viiiced, he mauagiul mtni ; by evt^ry di^vitut, by every 
artifice and stage eifect, by anything that couhl stir 
the emotions, he appealed to the ptiople. As he was 
the first, so was he the greatest of our ]>arty leaders, 
and in this capacity iio one luvs ever approached him* 
ITami1(x>n wjis consistent, strong, mas(ndine, and log- 
ical. eTefTerson wsus inconsistent, supple, feminine, and 
illogical to the hist diigree. Yet these were the two 
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men whom Wsisliiiigton had joined witli himself to 
condurt. in harmony tlie .othninistration of a n^jn'eson- 
i;siiivo govornnn»nt. That WjiHhinf»;tcni, like William 
111., faihul nltimately mider such cii'cnmstanccs to 
carry on a non-partisan administration, is merely to 
say that he (U)nld not overeomc tlie inij>ossible. That 
ho snw5eedeil for four years in his att(^in])t is simply 
amazing. If the violent extremes of tlionght and 
charaeter repn^siMitetl hy llantillon and tlelTerson he 
fairly e.onsi<hM*<Ml an<l eontrasf.'Ml, jind if ifc tlien he re- 
mond>er(Ml (.hal> \V:i.sh!n,i;l.on h(^lil them (.o|L;;(*l.her and 
niswle them work for the sain<? ends and for the g(Mieral 
good of the nation during four years, a eonccjjtion of 
Washington's strengtli of mind and character is pro- 
duced which no oilier single act of his life can give. 

Under such circumsUmccs, and with an sulministra- 
tion so constituted, the people of America began their 
ex])erimcnt. G(niverneur Morris had said in a l<^tt(^r 
to »lay many yiv.irs before : " Finance, my friend ; the 
whole of what remains of the American Uevohition 
grounds thcn\" ^ So it might now ha\'<» been said 
that lh(^ whole of what was to b<» th<» American Union 
groinidcil ihcre. Th(» ban(M)f tin*. ( 'onfc(l(*ration, the 
power which tumbled that weak structure to the 
gonnd, was finance, anil it was th<5 j)ivot on which the 
futui'<'. of the country turned. To Hamilton, of ('om'se, 
fell tlni duty of shaping, or raihcr <»f creating, a (inan- 
eial policy ; and upon him was laid the burden of giv- 
ing tangible cxistcncji to a government which as yet 

1 Sjiai'ks's Life of Gouvenieur M orris ^ vol. i. p. 234. 
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existed only on ))apcr. The Secretary grappled feaiv 
IcsHly with the great problem before liiin, and the ai>- 
pearanee of his first rei)oi't was the dawn of a new 
era in Anieriean liistory. That policy, which will 
make its author famons as long tis the history of this 
country survives, was divided into three parts: the 
payment of the foreign debt, the payment of the do- 
mestic debt, and the assumptitm of the stiite debts. 
The necessity of paying the foreign debt was conceded 
by all, and duly provided for. On the second point 
great dissension arose. The extremists in opposition 
were not in favor of l>aying the domestic debt in f idl ; 
the more modei'ate W(ire in favor of discrimination 
among the holders of the certilicates, — a in'OjH)sitiou 
absurd in itself, and whiith involved an absohite ctm- 
tradiction of the very llicory advanced. After a pro- 
longed striiggh) this uiciLsiu'c was also carried. Tlicu 
caiiHi the tug of war, — the assumption oi' the state 
debts. In the second (juestion the opposition luid 
not a show of re;ison to support their views, but on 
tlie state debts two opinions were iM>ssible. Hamilton 
argued, " that it was a measure of sound policy and 
substantial justice," because " it would contribute, in 
an eminent degree, to an orderly, stable, and satisfjic- 
tory arrangement of the national finances. Admitting, 
as ought to be the case, that a provision must be made, 
in some way or otlier, for the entire debt, it will follow 
that no greater revenues will be r(i«|nirod, whether 
that )>rovision be made wholly by the United States, 
or i)artly by them and partly by tlui States seiKir 
rat^dy." 
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" The principal question then must be, whether such 
a provision cannot bo more conveniently and effect- 
ually nuiflo, by ont^ general jJan, issuing from one au- 
thority, than by iliflFeront plans, originating in diflferent 
authorities ? In tiie iii*st c:ise there can be no competi- 
tion for resoui'ces ; in the last there must be such a 
competition." 

A vivid picture of the disastei*s and troubles which 
such a coinp«»tition of res(mrc(»s wcndd inevitjibly cause 
follows, but unfortunately tliis vigorous passage is too 
long for (piotation. The re^Kn't tlien continues : — 

'* If all the public creditors receive their dues from 
one sour<te, <Iisti'ibuted with an ecpial han<1, their inter- 
est will be the same. And liaving the same interests 
th(^y will unite in the support of the flsc:d arrange- 
ments of the government, — as these too can bo nuido 
with more convenience where there is no competi- 
tion." 

" If, on (he <'oii(.rjiry, then; are <listin<^t provisions, 
there will be ilistinet interests, drawing different ways. 
That union and concert of views, among the creditors, 
which in every government is of great importance to 
their security, and to that of i)ubric credit, will not 
only not exist, but will be likely to giv<i ])laee to mutual 
jealousy and opposition. And from this cause the oi>- 
erati<m of the systems which may Im^ adopted, both 
by the ])articular States and by the Union, with rehv- 
tioii i^) their ri^spective ilt^bts, will be in (lang(;r of Ikv 
ing (;t)unt(?r:icted." Proof is then offered that the 
stat(^ <'re(l iters would be in a woi*sc position than 
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those of the Union, an<l tlie injurious effects of this 
lM>inteil out. 'i'iic (h;btu of the States uve shown to be 
of the same nature as tliose of the Union, and thb 
portion of the re[)ort concludes with a phin for as- 
Kuni])tion.^ 

The i>i>))OHition wore not convinced, and the parties 
came to a deiul-hx;k. 1 lamilton was driven to desperate 
measures. I fe had failed to convince, lie could iu)t con- 
trol, he Wiis unable to manage ; there was but one es- 
cape, — lie negotiated, tf efferson wjis Ciilled to the res- 
cue, and Hamilton arranginl with huu that the debts 
should be assumed, and the capitid in return l>e iJsiced 
on the Potomac. This arrangement wsis simply a 
tuule in wliicli one meiu>ure was bargained olT agsvinst 
another. Hamilton gave up something for which ho 
did not care a jot and by so doing secured the ne(*es- 
sary number of Southern votes. There is no evidence 
that Hamilton regarded it in any other way, and ho 
raaintiuned complete silence on the subject, ai)parently 
thinking the matter too obvious to require ex])lanation, 
and being unwilling probably to say anything about 
his friends in Congress who by changing their votes 
had made the bargain possible. The other jmrty to 
the contract has left us a full accoimt. Jefferson, hav- 
ing gratified his local prejudices in regard to the capi- 
tal, and having made his trade successfully, endeavored 
subsccpicntly U\ cscai)e from res)M>usibility. In order 
to do this he raised a cloud (»f ralsehixMl, and excused 
himself on the ground, uu])aranel(Kl f(U' its cool and 
^ lliuuiltou's Worksy vul. iii. pp. i;^17. 
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consuiiiin:itc audacity, that be had been duped by 
Ilauiiltoii. 

The financial policy was thus complete. My inten- 
tion is not to discuss its merits as a scheme of finance, 
nor to endeavor to criticise it as a funding systc;ni, but 
simply to treat it as a great stsite poli('y. No reason- 
able man would now disi)ute the first two propositions 
as to the foreign and domestic d<d>ts, but on the as- 
sumption of the state debts o])iuions have diJVered. It 
has been urged that as a whohi it w:is too strong a 
jiolicy, that it endangered the existence of the govern- 
ment and of the Federalist party. Those pei'sons who 
argue in this way forget that there was no government 
and no party until this policy gave them both exist- 
ence. If it be said that it endangered the suc(;ess of 
the new sclieme, tlie only reply is that a scheme too 
weak to stand such a sti*ain was a worthless one. 
Weak, time-serving i>olicy had well-nigh ruined Amer- 
ica, Jind the time had come when a most vigorous and 
en<Mge<ic one could ah)ne save the Union, Putting 
fiside for i\. uioineut the first two divisions, can it bo 
fairly suj)[»osed that th(^ policy woidd have been better 
without assum])tion ? To most persons at the present 
day, the arguments of Hamilton, ah'cady cited, Jire ab- 
sohitcly couvin<'!iig. Withoiil. assnmjil.ioii, (lisinlegra- 
tion and <jons(M]ueut nnarcliy were probable, trouble 
and disaster certain. Tlie groat merit of the s(*hemo 
was in itsc()h<»sive force*, juid tins of its(df isov(»rwh(^lm- 
ing. Mutilated in this res))ect, the ])olicy would have 
effected couipniatively little, and would have beem 
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shorn of its most essential part. But it is folly to at- 
tempt to multiply argiunents. In a field where Ilam- 
iltou has gailierod, few men can fuul nuieli to glesin. 
The means, by which the measure of assimiption was 
oaiTie<l and the jdans of the treasury com])leted, have 
been criticised; but it is not easy to see why men 
were not jiistllied in abandoniii<^ the site of a capital 
in order to save a gi*cat financial [Mdicy. Tho siujri- 
fice made by Hamilton's friends at least involved no 
principle, for the situation of the ca]>ital was a mere 
question of expediency. Jefferson's friends, if we put 
tlie worst construction on it, gave up a print^iplo in 
order to obtain the national capital for the South but 
they might fairly say, on the other hand, that tiiey 
ac/tcd in the interests of liarmony and to strengthen 
the new governnicut. The great tpiestion was settled 
by a trade and it is better to call tlu; solution which 
was reached by its right name. It was not a com- 
promise, as Jefferson termeil it ; it was a bargain and 
sale, the deliberate trading of one measure for an- 
other. But the policy, as such, was none the less 
great; and despite the railings of Hamilton's enemies, 
then and now, the great achievement of his life has 
earned the gratitude of the American people, for notli- 
ing can detmct from the bold creative genius and the 
manly energy wliii^h made national existen(;e a jiossi- 
bility. 

The work of Hamilton bore the test of immediate 
trial, and its success was brilliant. The Constitution 
was not destroyed but strengthened, the government 
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was convorUMl from a (lixwiiii to a reality, aiul a groat 
])ari;y was <»:i11(m1 iiiti) lM»iii*j. fn (lisr.nssiii«^ t1i« iiKM'itH 
of tiiis politry SIS a Hcliciiio of iiiianco, it can at most t>o 
s:iul that Jlaiiiiltou himself might liavo improved it. 
It cannot be urged that there was any other scheme 
then presenti^d, or any objections then brought for- 
ward of the least weight. Jefferson's criticisms would 
disgrace a modern school-lwy, and indicate a pi-ofun- 
diiy of ignornnco, of which ho csin harilly be conceived 
ca.i)ablc. M.'uliHon opposed the policy because lie Wiis 
a Virginian, and wished to I'cmain in public life ; and 
the result was that the emanations of his mind, usually 
so lucid and powerful, are on this subject confused to the 
List degree. If Hamilton erred in details, it can bo 
proved in but one way, from his own utterances, as- 
sisted by the adviuices of a century of jirogress. 

Such mciisiu'cs, whih; they were certain to rally a 
lK)werfnl jKirty to their sii[)|)ort, were e(|ually certain 
to arouse a viohrnt opposition. Very unfortunately, 
the oi>]>onents of Hamilton were incapable of offering 
any reasonable opposition to his measun^s, and this 
drove them to attack him personally, and on the score 
of honor and character. Even more unfortunate was 
the fact that tlie Icjuler of Such an o[)i)osition was 
Hamilton's colleague in the cabinet. The inevitable 
exi)losion followed. One secretary rewarded a versi- 
fier and hack-writer by a government phw^e, and then 
aided and abetted his subordinate in an attack on his 
colleague. The other secretary rushetl himself iuto 
the arenti, flescen<h^d into the newspap(H's, with scaicely 
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the poor excuse of self-defense, to deface and teav to 
pieces the character of the prime nnnister of the very 
aduiinlstratiou of which lie Wiis himself a mend)er. 
This (jiiarn^l and the nianntu* in which it wn.s con- 
ducted does not present a ci*edi table cr pleasing pic- 
ture. After such a broil, there could, of course, be no 
real or lasting peace, and the cabinet soon broke up. 
The rest of Hamilton's oilicial life was dignilie^l and 
hon(»ndde. He hiul creatcil aiul <!arrie<I into operation 
the National Bank, at that time an essentiid and use- 
ful measure, and devoted himself to })errecting the or- 
ganization and dii'ccting the policy which he had oi*ig- 
iuated. The latter portion of the secrctsiiyshi]) would 
bo pleasant to dwell upon. To describe the attsick 
made by the blatant Giles, backed secretly by Madi- 
son and Jeiferson, and tlie sudden and energetic man- 
ner in which Hamilton turned upon the wretched tool 
and crushed him, would be to describe a very dra- 
matic incident. Many morals usefid at the present 
day also might be drawn from this jn*oceeding. There 
was no chicanery, no abuse of the accusers, no attempt 
to diveii; attention from the real issue. On the con- 
trary, Hamilton told every detail, and by almost su- 
}>erhuman efforts laid 1)are in two weeks his whole 
<;ar(jcr as seerctaiy. Strong in his integrity and dig- 
iiilied in his virtue, he not only met every charge, but 
repeatedly demanded fresh investigations from those 
who had crushed themselves in attiu;king him. To 
dwell upon his hist days in oflice, and the sincere re- 
grets of Washington and the Federalist party at his 
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resignation, would be still plcasauter. But all tliiH 
must 1)0 ])asscil over, as well as those years of active 
pixifessiuual life <luriiig wliirli W:usirni*;(iOU still turned 
to his former secrefciry for counstd and julviee, still 
asked him to draft his messages, to advise the cabi- 
net, and to give his ^wwerful sup^iort. We must come 
at once to the second gi'eat event in Hamilton's ca- 
reer: the dowiirall of his ])arly. 

The l<\Mh»r:ilisl. party was a v<'ry remarkable politi- 
cal organization. For twelve years it not only (tarried 
out a strong polic}^ but it succeeded in raising up 
around our constitutional liberties barricra so strong 
that when the great tide of democracy set in with the 
election of Jefferson, it was confined by certain limits 
which it could not destroy. In short, the Federalists 
li!ul m:u1e <1isintegration so dini(Mdt as to be for many 
years practically impossible. Yet the men who accom- 
plished all this were never, exee[)t during the exeite- 
niejit against Kramui, in sympathy willi the majoiily 
of their (MmntrynuMi. They sneeecMhxl in holding their 
own by .shec^r weight of ability. With th(j <ixeeption 
of fli^fferson, (iallaiin, and M:u1ison, the last of whom 
cannot bc^ fairly ninnb<;r(Ml witli eitlicM* party, the VvA- 
(M'alists eoinprisrd all (.h(« a.l>h' men in the (Minntry. 
AVashingLon, Marshall, Hamilton, and John A<lams 
are alone enough to justify all that can be said on the 
score of ability. But when it is considered that the 
second rank was filled by such men as Jay, Gouver- 
ncur Morris, Ivnfns King, Aiikjs, Seilgwif^k, Pieki^ring, 
Cabot, Wolcott, Ellsworth, Dexter, Dana, Strong, and 
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the two Pinckueys, to go no farther, tlie eonibination 
must have been one of irresistible }N)wer. l\y their 
iiitelleetual snpriitiuu^y they earrieil one strong mesis- 
ure after another against great odds, and foreed the 
people into the strait and narrow patli whieh led to an 
honorable and prosperous future. Ihit with all their 
strengtii and all iheir ability there was one eondition, 
and that a V(iry thilieate oju% on which their whole 
success depended. So long as all moved in harmony 
they could always defy a Democratic majority ; but tlie 
instant perfect unison was lost, ruin became inevita- 
ble. So long as Washington remained in the presi- 
dency, the Federalists were sjife. His uncpiestionetl 
greatness formed a bulwark against whieh no one wsis 
willing to dash himself, and every one stood in awe of 
his personal character ; but the withdrawal of Wsish- 
ington severed this bond, and in the nature of things the 
dissolution of the Federalists (M)nld liavt; Iku'u averted 
only by the most consmumate t:u5t, the most delicate 
consideration and nimth mutual forbearance on the 
part of the leaders. After the retirement of Washing- 
ton, howevei', the l^edersdists were not even so far for- 
tunate iis to have an nudis])uted chief. There were 
two men, neither of whom claimed leadership, but eiu;h 
of wliom considered himself its indisputable possessiu*. 
Unhappily, also, both were to a certiiin extent right. 
Adams was the leader of the party dejure; Hamilton, 
de facto. Neither considered the other's claims, or 
apparently admitted that he had any. It is perfectly 
clear that Adams's only proper course was to unite 
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Ilainilton to iiiinHclf by the strongest tic. lie had 
been elected by a party ; ho represented that party and 
their iMilicy ; ho wjim lN)und by every riih^ of connnon- 
sense to liold his party together by all honorable 
means. The one necessary qu:dity wjis tJUit, or ratlier 
the most eonsnnunate address, and this John Adams 
did not possess. It was perfectly possible to manage 
Hamilton ; he was by no means an nnmanageable or 
nn reason ;il)h^ ni:in when j>rop(»rly tvenh'd, Washington 
had ahnsicly managed him with i)erfeft sutTcss. Tact, 
go(Ml judgment, considc^ration, and a certain amount 
of deference were re<piired, and all might have gone 
well. But it never occurred to Adams that tliis was 
necessary, or that lie alone wjus not (\\\\Ui compc^tont to 
control the Federjd i)arty. A mor(^ faUd blunder was 
ncvL'v conmiitted. \Vhatc».ver Hamilton's m(U'i1>s or de- 
fects may have been, it is certain, as a matter of fjujt, 
that to attempt to guide the Federal party without at 
lesvst his ta(^it aj^proval was au impossibility. Ham- 
ilton's true course was ecjually obvious. Occupying 
the position he did, he was clearly at liberty to olTer 
frankly his suggestions to the President. If these 
suggestions were r(»jected, then he ought either to 
have held his tongue, or, if the worst came to the 
worst, have gone into open opposition. Hamilton did 
neitlier. As Adams had a theory that he couhl con- 
trol the i)arty unassist<.»d, so Hamilton had a theory 
that he could control Adams. In pursuit of this 
theory he counnitted a blunder as fatal as Adams com- 
mitted in the pursuit of his. lie undertook to man- 
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age Adams tlirough the inciliiun of the ])ai'ty aiul the 
cabinet. The bitiiati<iii was still further coiiiplicaUHl 
by the character of Timothy Pickering, the Secretary 
of State, who, althougli in general synipatliy with 
Hamilton, nevertheless aspired, after his own fashitm, 
to lead the pai-ty himself, was utterly unmanageable, 
and was Ixjnt u^xmi coercing the l.*i'esident. With 
both tlie leaders of the party hopelessly committed to 
radical errors, and with the cabinet and the President 
contending for supremacy, the new administration 
opened. 

There is nothing in the whole province of history 
so disagreeable or so generally worthless as i>ersonal 
quarrels. In this case one is rehuitautly brought to 
the distasteful ttisk of following the outlines of such 
a quarrel, because personal animosities were the solo 
cause of the ])remature ruin of a gri^at party. I have 
tried to indicate the fatal theories to which b(»th Ham- 
ilton and Adams were wedded ; it merely remains to 
point out some of the worst results. 

Even before the election, trouble had arisen. Ham- 
ilton's chief desire was to defeat ileffersou for the vice- 
presidency ; he held, and rightly, that this could be 
effected in but one way, — by casting all the Federal 
votes equally for the two Federal candidates, Adams 
and IMnckncy. Tha danger of this course was, that 
Pinckney, the sccou<l (choice, might be brought in over 
Adams who was the first choice. This risk IIau)ilton 
was perfectly ready to take, and nuule no secret that, 
to him personally, such a residt would have been 
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agreeable. Tluire is not a scdiitilla of evidence that he 
over intended to do more, lie h:ifl heen eliarged with 
bad faith, but it is a jierfectly groundless charge, lie 
never pretended that the election of Pinckney woidd 
displ(^:i8e him, but he never intrigued with a view to 
dc^feat Adams. The a(*4*.uRation wjis fn^dy m:u1e at 
the time by tlie friends of Adams, and (U'.nied by those 
of llamiltcm. The publication of the private letters of 
all parties lias sust:iined fully tlie denial. Adams, 
luiturally enough, however, took gieat umbrage. With 
perfectly human ineonsisk»n(?y he was angry because 
Hamilton did, in 1790, what eight years Insforo he hiul 
abused him for not doing. The Adams men, how- 
ever, threw away their votes, and Jcflferson, as Ham- 
ilton had anti(Upated, secure<l in eonse(pien(^e the viwv 
presidency. Temjiorarily tliis cloud passed away, and 
for some time things went smoothly. At last came 
the tolarm of war with France, and Washington wjvs 
called upon to take command of the ]>rovisional army. 
He acHJcpted the call (m ('ondition that thci general oHi- 
cers shoidd not b(^ nppoinlrd without his consent, nnd 
to this condition the President :wM^edcd. VV^ashington 
made up his mind that, in the formation of the new 
army, the only ]»ropcr nnd sensible^ <*onrse w:is to ])ro- 
ceed cntii'cly dv novo, without any leforence to the old 
army. He hesitnt(Ml for some tiuKj Jis to whether 
llaniilt(m or Pinckney should bo sec<md in command ; 
while from the beginning he eonsidciMHl Knox unlit to 
be next himself. In favor of l^inekney were political 

considerations of his weight and inlluence, sijicc the 

11 
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seat of war would probably Lave been in the Southern 
States. In favor of Hamilton wei'O greater abilities, 
his own preference, and that of the Federal leaders. 
The latter considerations prevailed, and ho sent in 
Hamilton's name at the Iiead of the list. The Presi- 
dent sent it back with the order uncthanged to the 
Senate, and the commissions were all (hitcd the same 
day. Tlie President then, Knox being dissatisfied^ 
suddenly changed his mind, and ])ut Knox lirst 
Washington objected and wrote a letter, whicli could 
hai'dly have been jdeasant reiuling for the President, 
who thereupon gave way. ihimiltou's friends had 
written to Washingt(m at the outset urging his chiims, 
as they liad an undoubted right to do, an<l they wroto 
again in great alarm when the President changed his 
mind. Adams gave as his re:ison that he thought 
Knox legally entitled. Wiisliington had rejected this 
theory from the beginning; and, at the very time 
wlien it Wiis put forward, Adams was making other 
appointments which directly contra vcuimI his own rule. 
In describing this affair I have regiirded nothing but 
the original letters from all i)arties, and have biised 
my account so far as possible on the letter detailing 
the whole business from Washington,^ whose sense 
and veracity no one can have any inclination to dis- 
pute. The most that can bo said against Hamilton in 
this affair is, that lie wrote) a Ictttu*, in a tone some- 
wliat disagreeably self-asserting, urging his own claims 
on Washington. U[)on Adams must fall the whole 
^ Wushinylwi^n Wrilint/s, vol. xi. |i. 304. 
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blame for prceipitivting a quarrel on tluH point. The 
reason lie gave for his action was perfectly untenable ; 
and it is hard to see th<at he was actuated by anytliiug 
except a dislike and drc:ul of Hamilton. This diffi- 
culty, at any rate, made all parties bitter and suspi- 
cious. Hamilton and his friends began to see that 
they could not control tlie President, and to suspect 
that he meant to destroy them and break them down, 
wliile Adams, smarting under a sense of defeat, be- 
came snsp!(Mons of intrignes U> (rontrol him, which <*.er- 
tsiinly existiui, :dihough not in this particular case. 
The quarrel engendered by this rash and mistaken 
action on tlio ])art of tlie Pr(\si<lcnt soon broke forth 
again with tenfold force. It has b(U!n said that things 
went smoothly at fii'st, a piece of good fortune wliich 
ai'ose from the fact that Adams and Hamilton both 
favored tlie same policy, thus making an irresistible 
combination, against the power of which the cabinet 
struggled in utter helplessness, and furnishing, uncon- 
scionsly, the, strongc^st i)roof of the absolute nec(\s- 
sity of that union which overweening self-con fidenc^e 
caused both the Federal leaders to reject. In the 
great cxcitcnnent attendant on the indignation against 
France, the Federal party received general supj)ovt; 
and, for the only lime in their hisl.ory, ftmnd th(»m- 
sclves masters (»f a complete majority, whicli, with the 
war f(»vei', scmmus to have turned their lieads. Iliey 
proc(^ed<Ml, uni^luM^luMl, to great extremes. Their ])riii- 
cipal mistake was the passage, of tlie Alien ami Sedi- 
tion Acts. Tlie id(.'a conveyed by Mr. Morse that 
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Hamilton oi)]m>s<mI ilioso moivsures is quito ovroneoiis, 
since, ;us a matter of fact, he was one of their strong- 
est supporters.^ The mistake has arisen from a too 
hasty reading of Hamilton's urgent letter to Wol- 
cott, which was really directed against the first draft 
of the Sedition A(;t, — a most outrageous proiH)s:vl, 
which no man in his senses would have 8upp<n*ted, 
and which was substantially rejc(;ted. All the Feder- 
alists sdike are responsilde f(n' the measures sictually 
adopted, which subsequently told so heavily against 
them. Thi^y w<»re errors (bie to th(», dogmatic char- 
aitter of the l^'edcralist leaders, and their ignorance 
of tlie ])0])ular nature. All coiiperated very heartily 
in the war measures, but Adams was the first to sec 
the honorable opptu'tuuity for making ])eace. True 
to the polic^y of Washington, true to the best interests 
of the country, to his lasting honor he siiw the right 
and pursued it. It was the greatest act of Adams's 
life, and is alone sufficient to stamp him as a tndy 
great man. At a very similar juncture Washington 
had carried thnmgh the Jay treaty, and brought his 
party out from the ordeal more united than before. 
Lack of tact again proved Adams's stumbling-block ; 
and tliough he carried through as bravely and cour- 
ageously as Wjishington the same tnio i)oru*y, without 
a thought Uw hims(^ir or the ha/.ar<ls <»f the un(k;rtak- 
ing, he did it in such an unfortunate maniun* as to 
bring his party out of the struggle rent with dissen- 
sions. Hamilton was not bent on war at all events, 

* llamilton^s Works^ vol. vi. p. 1.187. 
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but lie wnH iiiiirli \vm vo:u1y to Rei/o ilio (ii'Ht cliaiu^o for 
pcat^o than A<lains. Hy no means bo violent ap^ainst 
the j)r(»]N>se(l |»caee-conniiis.si(»n :us his h^ss ahle friends, 
he yet opiM)se(l and sti-ove to dehiy the departure of 
tlic envoys. lie even tried, ])er8onalIy, to ehange the 
Pi*esident's opinions ; but Adams was too elearly in 
the ri«;;ht and too jx^rfeetly conseions of liis own recti- 
tude to think of yiehlin*;;. The commission wjus sent, 
the country was saved from a useless and destructive 
war, but the Federal party was ruined. Adams's con- 
duct in nef;le<*tin<>; Hamilton, nnd in the afTair of the 
f^enornls, h:ul Wvw the fh'st stroke ; but it wjis reserved 
to Hamilton and his friends to deal the death-blow to 
the party. Adams, justly indignant with the coui'so 
of his secretaries, dismissed Pickering and McHenry ; 
and HamilUm, on the eve of tlie election, ]Hd>lislied 
his famous attsu^k on Adams. This was the great 
error of his ]HibIic life. H(» assaihul i\\v, Vresidi'ut 
biUorly :iud woniid u|> liy a^lvising evrrybody U\ \'*\U\ 
for him, a most im])otent concrhision. .lUinded by p:is- 
si<m, Hamilton had ruined Adams and the party 
together, and was destined, before n^ason retuvned, to 
leave a blot on his own fame which cannot l>e effaced. 
This w:is th(» j)roposal to Jny (»o convcnie the actual 
legislature of New York in exli'a session, cliange the 
electoral law, and take the choice of electors out of 
the hands of the legislature elect. A more high- 
handed \\\\{\ unscrupidcms suggestion it would be diffi- 
ctilt to I'onrcrive, and Jay, very proi»ei'ly, would not 
iislc'u (o it. 
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All was HOW ov(n*. A<1ain8 ami TTainiltoii l)etwoon 
ilicm had destroyed tlioii* i>arty, and on tlieui the 
whole blame must rest. Ilot-tempered and domineer- 
ing, neither would give way, and the real if not 
avowed struggle between them for supremacy brought 
down in undistinguishable ruin the party they had 
helped to build up. The Federal party had done a 
gi*eat work, and had insured, so far as ]M)ssible, a 
Hliiblo g()V(;niniciil. It found America degnulcul in 
the eyes of the world, weak and ludpless, rent with 
internal disorders, on the very brink of final niin. It 
left her respected abroiul, strong and ])owcrful at 
home, secure under a settled and stiible government, 
faii'ly started on the broiul road of greatness and 
prosperity. So gi'eat ha<l been its jwlicy, so wise its 
measures, that when Mr. Jefferson and his friends 
came into power they were forced to accept the sys- 
tem of their enemies. With the exception of the 
Alien and Sedition Laws, which expired by limitation, 
there was no act of the Federalists that the Demcwrats 
either dared or could undo. The debt of gratitude 
due to that great party is immense, and their admir- 
ers may ])oint to their :v4'1ii(;vements for viiidii^ation 
and be content. Yet there is no suilieicnt reason for 
assuming that the <tanHU* of the Federalists nuist nec- 
essarily have ended :is it did. There wsis at least a 
fair prospect that a long period of usefulness was still 
possible, that in tlieir strong handti the miseiios and 
disgraces of the next fifteen years might have been 
avoided, and that they, inste«ad of their opponents, 
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might havo oiijoyod tlie fruits of their own hard la- 
bors. Ultimately JefFersonianism must have prevailed, 
but at the time of its actual trium})!! it came too soon, 
and eTefferson's early victory wjis secure<l solely by the 
errors of his o])ponents. So lou^ ?is tli(5 Federalists 
were uuitiKl they weix3 invincible. IJut Adams's dis- 
phiy of jealousy iii liis appointments of major-gen- 
ei*als, his rough-shod riding in the case of the ])eace 
commission, and Hamilton's mad rctsUiation u])on him, 
together wiMi th(5 intrigues of the seeret'iries, de- 
stroyed at once the subtle charm. Tlic d<^lieato or- 
ganization, once shattered, coidd never be restored. 

There is a feeling of intense relief in turning from 
Hamilton amidst the fsvlling ruins of his party, to con- 
sider his conduct in regard to Burr. The last of the 
Federalists to lose his head, he was the first to regain 
it. Gouverneur Morris hjis described himself after the 
defeat as standing in the unenviable position of the 
one sober man among a crowd of drunken revelers. 
The siniih^ was only too apt. The Federalists were 
drnnk with rsige, maddened by tlwiir own folly, fren- 
zicul with hatrcul of th(»ir arch-iuu^my, Jeffersoji. In 
this djingerous mood th(»y listened to the intriguing 
wh!Hi)ers of JJurr, and contemplated electing him to 
the presidency by th<',ir vetoes in the House. Hamil- 
ton tlu'cw hims(df at once into the breach. He hated 
Jefferson, he was personally on good terms with Bun*. 
But he knew Burr's character, and ho abhorred the 
scheme which was contemplated. A few Federalists 
listened Ihially to the voice of their leader, and Burr 
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was defeated. The foresight, the courage, the energy 
of Hamilton saved tlie country fix)iu a great danger, 
and Iiis party from a 4lisgr:u^.e a thousand tiiaes worse 
than any ficftial. Ahnost the liust iU't of liis life Wiut 
directed to tlie same object, and we see him at the 
ch>se striving to save the good nmne of his friends and 
support tlie Union he h:ul done so mncli to create. 

I have ghmced at Hamilton as a soldier, orator, 
jurist, sUitcsman, and linancier. A few words on him 
as a writer, and the criticism is complete. If we com- 
pai*e Hamilton with the other wiiters of that perioil 
when every distinguished man did more or less politi- 
cal writing, and when there was no other native liter- 
ature, it is a simple matter to fix his position. He 
wiis easily first. Not only have his writings ulono 
survived for the general i*eader out of the wilderness 
of essays and panipldets of the last ccntuiy on similar 
subjects, but the " Federalist " has become a text-book 
in America and an authority in Euro])e. Hamilton, 
in tills cjipatiity, will, however, bear a severer test, — 
tliat of abstract merit. His writings deal exclusively 
with tlie great questions of that day, and have lost 
their living interest. Yet as specimens of |x)litical 
literature, as disquisitions on constitutions and the art 
of government, and as masterpieces of re;isoning, they 
are not only the best produced here, but they will 
take high rank among the best efforts of other coun- 
tries. One quality wliich raised HamilUm in this re- 
gard beyond his contem{K)raries on both sides of the 
Atlantic was liis freedom from the didactic tone which 
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80 uiiirs dio writings of the latter half of tlio last 
century. Ilia Ktylo was simple, nervous, and mofleni 
in fcfliitg, siiid any one who hxs trio<l to condense 
one of his arguments will ai)preciate the statement 
that the thought is compressed to the hist \m\\t ccm- 
sistent with clearness. Yet foi'ciblo and convincing 
as all Hamilton's essays arc, pure as Ls tlic style, 
and vigorous and rapid as is the flow of thought, 
they are liard retailing. Admiring Ummu as mmlels in 
their way and as great intellectual ('JTorts, one is 
forced to confess them dry to the hist degree. This, 
of coui'se, is in gi'cat measure due to the subjects 
treated, hut it wjis also i)artly owing to Hamilton's 
characti».r. Judged S(dely by liLs letters, his speeches, 
or his essays, Hamilton would api>3ar to have been 
almost (entirely d(\stitut(; of imagination and of humor. 
One looks in vain in Jill he wi'ote or said for a fanc^y, 
a similes, a metiiphor, or a touch of fun. That most 
hinnan and aMr:i<^(.ive of nil s(Miscs, the smst^ of the. 
ridi(;ulous, nowhere api>eai*s. Throughout, abounds 
the pur(\sl., the most ehxpieut rcjisoning, which, when 
enforced by the bodily presence, the piercing e3'e, and 
all the forces of his ])assionate nature, must have 
nuide tho orator irresistible. But when we sit down 
to read his works unmoved by his personal influence, 
wo Jire c<uivinced, we sulmire more and more deeply, 
but we are never amused or absorbed. Still, in this 
field, neither imagination nor humor, however agree- 
able, are essentials, and Hamilton has certainly won 
in his own domain a reputjition as a wi'iter unsur- 
passed by any of his countrymen. 
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Tims the list of liis lii^li tithes to distinction comes 
to an encL The great question of all is still to be an- 
swered: What of Hamilton as a man? He lias been 
charged with being a monarchist in principle and a 
believer in a monarchy bottomed on corruption ; with 
lieing more Rritish than Americuiu at hvawt ; with 
being a cori*ui)tiouist and the proprietor of a coniipt 
legislative sipiach'ou; and with having iicte^l towaiils 
the Adams wing of his own party with continued bad 
faith, and with a design of personal aggrandizement 
To enter uiK>n a proof of his intellectual greatness 
would be sheer waste of words, and therefore to 
weigh the charges of his enemies which alTect his 
moi'al greatness is alone necessary. 

A great mistake has, I think, been made by the 
defenders and eulogists of Hamilton in dealing with 
the first of tliose charges. He wjis a l)eHcver, theo- 
reti(tally, in the Knglish form of governmeat, and con- 
sidered it the Ixist, at tliat time, ever invented. It 
should be remembered that our own government did 
not then exist, and there can be no question that 
the English goverimient was the best model, and the 
only one from which men of English r:u;e could derive 
wholesome lessons. So far Hamilton was a monarch- 
ist. Tliat he ever seriously believed it desimble or 
})ossil)le to estiiblish a monarchy, and one ^' luittomcd 
on conniption," in the United States, it is preposter- 
ous to suppose. There is absolutely no evidence, ex- 
cept the highly veracious gossip of Jefferson, that he 
ever thought so, and such a theory would, moi*eover. 
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* 
have 8taini>C(1 him as a jmlitical i<liot, which he ccr* 

tauily was uot. On the other hand, he certainly was 

not an anient republican. lie believed a republican 

or more accurately a democratic govermnent to be 

iTulic^JiUy defective. Morris says: — 

"Generjvl lltuuilton liated rci)ublican government, 
iHHsause he (^oufounded it with <lciii<Mn':it!<*al govcM'ii- 
ment ; and he detested the latter, because ho believed 
it must end in des]K)tism, and be, in the mean time, 
flcHtnictive to j)ubrM*, mornlidy. lie b(*Iieved Miatour 
administration wouhl be enfeebled j)i*ogressively at 
cveiy new election, and become at last contemptible. 
lie api^rehended that the minions of faction would 
sell themselves and thoJr coinitry, as soon as for- 
eign ix)wers should tliink it worth while to make the 
purchase. In short, his study of ancient history im- 
pressed on his mind a conviction that democracy, end- 
ing in tyranny, is, while it lasts, a cruel and oppres- 
sive domination. 

"... J lis observati<m and go<Kl sense demonstrated 
thjit tlie materials for an aristocracy do not exist 
in America; . . . moreover the extent of the United 
Slates h'd him U) fear a dc^fector national sentiiiKMit. 

" i le lieartiiy assc^nted, nevertheless, to the Consti- 
tution, because he considered it sis a band wliich miglit 
hold us togcitlier for some time, and he knew that na- 
tional sentiment is the offspruig of national existence, 
lie trnsted, moreover, tliat in the cliances and (•hjin,<!;es 
of time we should be involved in some war, wliich 
midit strcMijLillien our union and nerve the Execjutive. 
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lie was not, as some have supposed, so blind as not 
to see that the Pi'esident could ]nirehase power, and 
shelter himself from resi)onsibility, by sacrifieing die 
rights and duties of his ofT*u*^ at the slinne of inflii- 
ence. Ihit he was too proud, and, let me aild, too vir- 
tuous, to recommend or tolerate nicasiu*es evcntuidly 
fatal to liberty and honor. It was not, then, because 
he thought the executive magistrate too feeble to caiTy 
on the business of the state, tltut he wished him to jmis- 
sess more authority, but because he thought Uiere was 
not sufficient power to carry on the biLsiness lionestly. 
lie apprehended a coiTupt undci-stjuiding between 
the Executive and a dominating party in the legisla- 
ture, whicJi would destroy tlie President's resjmnsibil- 
ity ; and he was not to he taught^ what evert/ one 
kn(yw.% that where respniisi/n/ltt/ eiulu^ frauds injus- 
tice^ tyranny^ and treachery begin. 

*^ General I lamilton wsis of that kind of men who 
may most safely l)e trusted, for lie wius more covetous 
of glory than of wealth or jMiwer. Unt li(5 was, of all 
men, the most indiscreet, lie knew that a limited 
monarchy, even if estiddished, could not ]>reservo 
itself in this country. lie knew, also, that it could 
not be established, because there is not the regular 
gradation of ranks among our citizens which is essen- 
tial to that species of government. And lie very well 
knew that no monarchy whatever could be established 
but by the mob. 

" But although General Hamilton knew these things 
from Uie stuily of histoiy, and perceived them by the 
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intiiitiou of genius, he never failed on every oecasion 
to mIvo(;at(^. the exc(^llen<.*e of, and avow his att4i(^Innent 
to, nionaiM'liical government, lly this course he not 
only cut hiniseU off from all cliance of rising into of- 
fice, but singularly promoted tlie views of liis op|)o- 
nents, who, with a fondness for wealtli and power, 
which he had not, affected a love for the jieople, which 
he had iuid they had not. TIuis meaning very well, 
he acted very ill, and approiwihed the evils he ai>pre- 
hended l>y his very solitatude to keep them at a dis- 
tjince." ' 

This ac(*.oinit lias been given at length, becsuise u^wn 
the wlioh* it conveys as g(MMl a con(.<Mnpoi'jiry id(»a of 
iIamil(.on as can b<^ foinid anywhere. The writer's jm)w- 
ei*s of dis(*.ernni<Mit li:i.ve en:ibl(Ml him in n. f(^w vivid 
sent<»ncrs to giv(^ us a j)ictnre of llannl(.on\s genius jus 
well as of his errors of juiigment. From tliis it may 
be seen how far lie was from believing in a monarchy 
in this country ; liow he sought, above all tilings, an 
houesl. :ni<l hoiioi'abh*. g<»v(Miini<»iit, :iiid how wouJerful 
was his foresight jnid his coin[»reheiisi(»n of socinl and 
j)olitic;il f(H'ces. Ibunilton wislied a strong constitu- 
iioiijil gnN'cniinriil,, i\\{\ only s:ifrgn:i.n1 for rational, poji- 
iihir lib<»rl.y. lie was not ]n'eparo<I U} urge any sjicicinl 
•scheine, but he wjis eager for a strong government and 
the creation of a powerful national sentiment. The 
lines above jirinted in italics we may well take homo 
to onisi»lv(»s in th<^ strngghis of to-<lay :is a wholcsonM^ 
do<^trine ;ind a ])roof of I lamilton's wisdom. This (juo- 
' Spjirks's Lifr ti/' 0\ Moirh, vol. iii. |». tiOO. 
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tation shows, also, in tlic strongest and ])robably in 
a somewhat exaggerated manner, Hamilton's errors, 
his headstrong indiscretion, and the pertinacity of his 
opinions as instanced by his luilief in the strengthen- 
ing effects of war, whicli drove him into opposition to 
Adams's peace commission. 

Hamilton never believed tlioronghly in the Consti- 
tution. He thought it would serve its turn and l)e of 
very gi*eat value, but at the same time he considered it 
defective, and urged the establishment of an Executive 
and Senate during g(M>d behavior, and the a]>p<>intnient 
of state governors by the cential government. There 
is no finer trait in Ilaniillon's cliaracl.er than the un- 
swerving fidelity with whicli lie strove to i>reserve and 
strengthen a constitution which he believed to be thor- 
oughly insufficient. Nothing sliows more strongly the 
nobleness which rises above all personal feelings by 
honest devotion to the best interests of the ^)eop1e. 
Ho was a thorough nationalist, the only one among the 
leaders of his day with the single exce])tion of Wjish- 
ington : he felt that the gieat danger to the national 
life resided in the state governments; and on this 
ground he urged the appointment of goveraors, and 
favored a division of the large States. A century's 
experience has shown the justice of these fears. The 
dangiii's to naticmal existence, the piu'il of disunion, 
Hamilton's especial dresul, have arisen since his time 
from various causes, the most dangerous of which 
wfus of course shiv(5ry ; but all these causes have fcmnd 
their sup])ort in the pernicious extremes of states' 
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rights resting on tlio stroiigtli of tlio state govern- 
lucnts. Whether Iljiniilton's suggestions would have 
obviated tli(»se dangei*s, or whether they wonhl, by 
going t(M) far tlie other way, have createil new ones, 
must be matter merely for si>ecidation. While deeply 
convinced of the soumlness of his vi(5ws in this respect, 
Hamilton wsus too keen an observer not to see the value 
of the innate English princi[)le of locjJ self-goveni- 
nuMit, and that stat(\s' rights, foundcMl on local atta(*.h- 
ments wliicli are silways the olTspring of a law of na- 
ture, were, in the absence of an arist(M;nwy, tlio only 
sure barrier against extreme, imbritUed democrac^y and 
tlie conse(pient peril of despotism. In the New York 
convention he elaborately exjdaincd that ho merely 
wished to so confine the state governments that they 
could not impede the nationjU one. After his usiud 
manner, he then fornudated tlie whole tlieory of states* 
rights by saying tliat " destrueti<m of tlie States must 
1)0 at once a political suicide," and th:it " the States 
can iKwcr lose tlurir ])owcr till the whole jKiople of 
America nrc roblu'd of their liberties." ^ No man un- 
derstood the true nature of the Constitution or the 
true syst(Mn for iJie country bettiu* than llaniilt<»n. lie 
described it as a syst(jm in whi(^h "the great desid- 
erata are a free representation and mutual checks." ^ 
lie believed that the only ]>ossiblo form of government 
was a rei)ubli(% and, although ho was a monarchist in 
tlieory, he wjis a republican in practice, and, what was 

* TTamiltoii's Worl's, vol. ii. pp. 459 aud 4G1. 
2 Ihid. vol. ii. p. 4o3. 
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still bettor, tlio dovotccl friend of the best good of his 
country. 

Hamilton's incautiously expressed preferences for a 
monarchical form as in theoiy the best state afforded 
ample ground to his enemies to brand him as '^ British 
Hamilton," but no charge W2is ever more b:usclcss or 
absurd, for ho bi^licvcd tlioroiighly iii ol»K4M*ving the 
strictest neutrality towards all nations. T«) ])rovo this 
it is suilicicnt to trace his com'sc in 1782 on tlie secret 
article, or to read his arguments on the questions 
which arose with England during Washington's first 
term. Long before the nominal author luid thought 
of it, Hamilton had formulated tlie Monroe doctrine. 
On the Democrats alone rests the heavy i*esponsibil- 
iiy of importing foreign affairs into our ]^)olitics. 1 be- 
cause Hamilton would not aid in plunging the country 
into war with England on beh<alf of Frauiic, because 
ho consi<lcrcd the l^Vencli Ilevolution infamous in its 
coui'se, because he believed in adopting the same pol- 
icy towards the English as towards the French, Jef- 
ferson and liis followers stigmatized him as a British 
sym])athizcr and adhci*cnt. 

Neither Wius Hamilton a bcliev(;r ov ]>nuititi<uier of 
corruption. His personal integrity wsis above I'e- 
pi*oa(ih, and liis letter to Lee ^ shows liow delicately 
he conceived his duties in office. Tliere is not a 
shadow of i)roof that he ever used his power cor- 
ruptly, or corrupted anybody, unless it w.os when ho 

secured a few IX^mocratic votes f(n* assumption by 

* llaiiiilioirs Worksy vol. v. p. 440. . 
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agreeing to 8upi)oi*t the pliui for a Soutliom eapitul. 
The corrupt legislative squadron was one of the many 
fancies of Joffcji'son's fertile bitiin. Men there un- 
doubtedly W(ue in Congress of both parties who hcJd 
UnitcMl Si:it(*s (rf^H.iliral^^s, :iiid of itoiirso these ni<*u 
were InMieRtcMl by the tn^asury measures ; and if this is 
suilieieut to make llamilUm a con*uptionist, then he 
was one, but there is absolutcdy no otlier ground for 
the aeciis:ili4Hi. 

The more serious charge <)f acting in bail faith is 
unfortunately true in one instance. This was the pro- 
posal to Jay to change the (ilcctoral hiw by an ar- 
bitrary exercise of power. Hamilton conunitted this 
fault when lie had lost all self-control, was wild with 
passion against Adams, and maddened by the disastei*s 
awaiting his party. Tliis docs not excuse Hamilton, 
but it shows the cause of the gi'cat error of his public 
life. The other charge of the Adams faction, that 
he souj;;ht empire and ]><M*sonjil }i«;grandi/ement, w«n.s 
perftu'tly unrounded. llamilLou loved glory, but only 
wlu»u oblaincMl by si'rving his eoiniLry ; and his o])- 
position to the peai^e policy wjis du(i solely to his 
obslinnti^ belif^f that a war would be eHieacious in 
strengthening the government, in establishing the as- 
cendeu<\y of the llniUul States in the western hemi- 
sphere, and in assuring su<*<<^ess to his ])arty. lie 
made a mistake, pcu'liaps, in point of political judg- 
ment, but he sought no unworthy or selfish object. 

Mr. Morse has given us no picture of Hamilton per- 
sonally and in ])rivate life, and the nuiterials are in 

12 
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tnitli meagre. Nevertheless, the effort is worth mak- 
ing, for tlio i)ersonality of such a man is of much im- 
portance. Nothing shows his oratorical i>ower better 
tlian the fact that he won such gi*eat triumphs in court 
and in debate without some of the attributes most 
csHonlial to a pii1)lic speaker. Physiital tpialities have 
a gre<it deal to do witli success as an orator, far more 
tlian is generally siipi)osed, and not the least im2>ortiuit 
is a commanding presence. Hamilton, however, was 
small and lithe and much below the average height of 
men. This is a most serious drawback, but it does 
not Hcom to have interfered with Hamilton's success. 
He swayed men jiowerfnlly in spite of his stiiture, and 
every competent judge knows how much this implies. 
Tlie reality and force of Ins eloipience is shown by his 
moving his auditors to tears by his appeal in behalf 
of the Constitution before the New York convention, 
and tlie effect of his hiok and manner is ilhistrated by 
the incident in the famous murder trial when he so 
awed and terrified the principal witness for the gov- 
oi*nment that tlie guilty wretch broke down, and the 
life of the prisoner wjis saved. This j>ersonal power, 
moreover, was not confined to m<»ments of cxcfi lenient. 
On one occasion Hamilton went to witness the i)er- 
formance of a juggler, and chanced to sit in the front 
row. As soon as the entertailiment began the juggler 
gave some coins to Hamilton, requesting him to hold 
them tightly in his hand, and as the perrorman(;e pro- 
ceeded he woidd turn from time to time to Hamilton 
and ask if the coins were safe. When all was over, 
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the coins wci*c returned, no use having been made of 
them, and one of the spectators had the curiosity to 
ask tlie jii^i^lcr tlio reason of this apparf^ntly ])urpo«e- 
loss niananivre. Tlio reply wjih, " I did not like the 
look of that man's eyes, and I knew that, unless I 
coidd eontinnally distract his attention, ho would see 
tlu'ough all my tricks." ^ 

It is obvious, therefore, tliat Hamilton, although 
small, was, nevertliolcHS, most impresKive in manner 
and apjmarance. We know, too, that he had a line and 
musi(^al voic<\ and a ]>:issi()natc tempcraniont, so that 
when he wsis roused he had the sweeping force which 
caii'ies men with it in eager sympathy. These gifts 
wei-e supplemcntcul by his grace of movement and by 
his striking h>ok. He had a singularly noble and well- 
shaped hfS'ul, :iM we, can l(»:i.ni from ( 'enHM'-lii's biisl., :i.iid 
the good i)ortraits show a face full of character and 
determination. All his features were strongly marked, 
but his eyes W(jre peculiarly striking. They were dark 
and decp-Hcfc, and in moments oF passion had the glow 
and fire so rarely seen, and whi(th, when once seen, 
arc never forgotten. But at all tinuis his ghmce had 
a juM^dinr j>cn(*,ir:il;ion .and force which were <piali(;ies 
eJiara(»toristic of the man, and made tliemselves ])ro- 
foundly felt by all who came within their influence. 

In juivale life llamilion had a great charm of 
mnnner and ;i warmth and hnmor which do not find 

• 'I'liis shikiiii^ lilll(> niMM'dol.o, wliu'li, I lii'lirvi', \\'m< iH»v<*r Im- 
foir Ihm'ii piiiiloil, I t)\vc to JSlr. \Villi:iiii Siiliiiuiii, of West Troy, 
Nt'W York. 
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cx])rosHion in Ins writings. TTis brilliancy in eonvei*sa- 
tion anil his personal fiusidnation inilocd luiist havo 
been extreme. Adored by his own family, beloved by 
his personal friends, he was also unhesitatingly fol- 
lowed by the leading men of his party. His adher- 
ents were not sentimental admirers : tliey were cool, 
hard-headed, practical, able men, and their unques- 
tioning devotion to Hamilton and their acknowledg- 
ment of his supremacy are the strongest proofs of his 
comin<anding power. 

Hamilton's passions were his bane, and we have 
tricid to show that it was owing to their veheineiico 
that in moral strength he fell short (»f his inUilhuttiud 
gi*eatness. Uiuiiirbed ])iussion left a stain upon his 
private character, and in a similar way uncurbed pas- 
sion cause<l his ])olitical errors, and insule him a prin- 
cipal in the ruin of his party. The moral sense was 
not always strong enough to rise over and restrain the 
passions, and the greatness on one side thereby was 
diminished. 

I have tried to deal with Hamilton's varied career 
and with the different sides of his nature, and to judge 
him fairly and impartially, bearing in mind that gi*eat 
genius and splendid abilities dcm.and severer tests 
than the ordinary talents of mankind. But posterity 
judges Hamilton as a whole. The historian may 
analyze and dissect, 1)ut the final tribunal passes sen- 
tence on the whole man, moral and intt^Uetttiial, stiites- 
man and niiaiutit^r, jurist an«l sidtlier, orator and 
writer, all combined. It is always dangerous to un- 
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dcrtalcc to say what the verdict of posterity is. But it 
may safely be assiuned that j)osterity does uot aecept 
the o])iinoii of liis eiiemieH ; that it does not a^^ree 
with J(^irors<»ii or Adains. The jieopio of tlie United 
St:it<»s have Imtii wont to revorencje and abide by the 
deeisions of their great ehi<^f justiec^ and I am in- 
elined to think that impartial men txMhiy, after mak- 
ing an exception in favor of Franklin, wonhl agree 
with the opinion of John Marshall, " that I [ainilton 
was the gnjati^st man the eoinitry hjis e.ver si^en, al- 
ways ex(»epting Washington." 
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The political party which carricil through the Con- 
stitution and founded the govornnient under which we 
live holds a high place in history, and must always 
possess a deep interest for the }>eople of the United 
States. It was a party of strongly marked clianic- 
teristics, aiul although in most complete antLessential 
accord as to general principles, it liad also certain 
well-defined divisions. The Federalists of tl)e South, 
notiihly in Virginia, sis a rule wore moderate lN>th in 
opinion and expression, while tliose of New York were 
showy and exei table, with a military flavor not t4> l>e 
found clsewlioro. The Fedorjdists of New England, 
who furnished the main strength of the party, were 
simpler in manners and habits than their New York 
lu'ethren, but w<u*<5 the nu)st extreme in their views 
and the most dogmatic in their assertions. There 
was, too, a general division of the whole party, as is 
always the case between the moderate and the radical 
men ; and, as conunonly liappens, the hitter ended by 
controlling the organization and imparting to it the 

tone and the characteristics by which it is best known 
to post4irity. 

If any one familiar with our history were asked to 
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namo the loader who more than aiiy other typified 
extreme l<\Mh»rali.sm of tlio purest and most rigid 
kind, ho wouhl niidouhteiUy go to the New Enghuul 
coiitiiig(Mit and select there the man whose name 
gives a title to this essay. A typieal man in such a 
party, if he has higher attributes than unflinehing jk)- 
litical h)yalty and uu(M)mpi'omising suiherenee to his 
opinions, is well worth our care fid study, and Timothy 
Piekeriiig was far more than a hlind ])ai*tisan or the 
uiKpiestioiiiiig follower of other m<»ii. He held a high 
phice among the Fed(H*nliHt<?, — no slight hoiun* in a 
party which, in a long list of dislinguished men, 
cMmld eount the names of Washington, IfamilUm, 
Marshall, and the ehler Adams. Not only as a typieal 
character but :is a public; man and party leader he li:is 
strong claims ui>on the attention of posterity ; and yet 
hitherto his life an<l character have been but partially 
known Jiiid und(»i'stood. In the jun^sc^ncre of four am- 
ple volumes devoted to his biography, such a state- 
ment may seem strange ; but if ])roof be needed of its 
correctness recent publications, afford conclusive evi- 
dence. Mr. Octavius Pickering, the author of the 
first volume of his father's biography, died before he 
could complete the work ho had so well begun, llie 
unfinished task was then intrusted to tlie late Mr. \J\h- 
ham, and the three volumes written by him cover the 
most importint events of Colonel Pickering's career. 
From \x well-meant but mistnluni view of the nature 
and obligations of history, Mr. Upham has softened the 
personid and political controversies in which Colonel 
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Pickering Wtas ciigiigcd, until they seem to l>e little 
more tlian mere s|>eeulative clill'erences of opinion ; 
and, not content with this historical peace-making, 
has gone even farther, and passed over in silence the 
separatist movements in New England from 1804 to 
1815. To write Colonel Pickering's biography in this 
way may have be(5n good-natured, but it was singu- 
larly unjust to both reader and subject. Suidi treat- 
ment eiTiU'^ed the most inU^'csting jiortiou of 1 bicker- 
ing's career, and omitted the very events in which his 
strongest <pialiti('S, of both mind and charsu'ttn*, were 
most strikingly displayed. A perusal of Mr. Upham's 
volumes left th(} rt^ath^i' in that dissatisfied fniine of 
mind which invariably aris(\s from a consciousness 
that all has not been told. Hie material for the whole 
story fortunately existed, but it was hithlen from the 
public eye among the IMckering MSS. in the posses- 
sion of the Massachusetts Historical Society ; and 
when a biography proves to be incomi)lete or insuf- 
ficient, but is at the same time elaborate and extended, 
there is but little chance that it will ever be rewritten, 
or at least within any reasonable time. We can only 
hope to supply defects of this sort by a thorough ex- 
amination of the onginal sources, sind indirec^tly from 
other publications, as in the present case.^ The im- 
printed letters and those now published f«>r the iirst 
time fill the ga])s in Mr. U]>ham's work, and (mable us 

^ Documents relating to New England Federalism, Edited by 
l^roftisstu* lloiiry AdaiuH. 1877. JA/e ami Letters of Ckorge Cabot, 
1877. 
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to iimlci*stain1 aiul to appitMiiatc tlio eharactor ami 
caiH^cr of this ilistiiif^uislicd ]>avty loailcr. 

TiiiioUiy JMckoi'ing Wii8 a gniiiiino dostH^ndaut of ilio 
Piiritjins. I To wjis a fit ivpnvsoiitjitivc^ in tlio ciglit- 
contli ctMifcury of ilie riuu3 wlii(;li coloiiizcxl Mow Kiig- 
laiid ill tlio K(;vonto(^iilli. His aiicuislors woi-o iiiiiii- 
bered among tbase men who had wi*ung a livelihood 
from tlie rocky soil of Massachusetts and the wild 
seas of the North Atlantic. Surrounded by hard- 
ships, ill (*on(rH*.t with man and nature, combating 
earth, air, and the savage witli the same gi'im deter- 
mination, crusliing out domestic dissension with re- 
lentless severity, and stubbornly resisting foreign in- 
terference, the I'uritans in America founded and built 
up a sti'ong, well-ordered state. Here was worked 
out to the <»ud the Puritiiii theory of government ; 
hero, and only here, l^uritau Knglishmen, for a cen- 
tury and a half, kept their v\wx\ umuix.ed and their 
bkM)d piin^ Tlie p:iss:ige of yoars :iml tlie :Mlvniieo 
of civil iz:i.iioi! modified JUid sori4»n(»d tlie eliaraet<;r of 
the N(^w lOnglniid peoph^ but their most marked cpial- 
ities, monil and mental, remained uiuthanged. 

In every way Timothy Pickering truly represented 
the race from which he sprang. His family was one 
of tliose wliich formed the strength of the New Eng- 
land ])0])u1ation in 1770, and which, tsiking tli(^ ii<le of 
revolution at its flood, were boriH^ on by it to ]>ower 
and i)lace. Liinit(»d means, frugality, honesty, indus- 
try, order, wviW the essential fjicts in Pickering's sur- 
roundings during childhood; but narrow fortune could 
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not ilcprivo him of education, dear to the New Eng- 
huider beyond any other endowment, and he passed 
with credit througli Ilarvaiil Colleg;e. lleturning 
from Cambridg'4) to Salem, he soon displayed withhi 
the conifined limits of a New England town the same 
qualities which he afterwards manifested on the broad 
field of national i>olitics. Hardly released from col- 
lege, he ])lunged at once into ])arty strife, iKM^ame an 
ardent Whig, aud aissaihul with all the. /auiI of a yt)ung 
reformer the defective militia system of the colony. 
Controvei*sy socm followed. An article in the newspii- 
per was wrongly attributed to him, and caused a sharp 
attack. Far from contenting himself with disclaiming 
the autlioi*ship thus thrust upon him, Pickering ao- 
cei)ted the challenge and dashed into the fight. This 
served as a beginning. Soon after he engaged in a 
conflict about church matters, and after a brief inter- 
val in still another, produced by opj)osing medical 
theories. In this last affair Pickering assiiiled the 
obnoxious principles with both tongue and pen. He 
wrote a series of sharp, incisive articles, signing him- 
self " A Lover of Truth," denounced the offending 
practitioner as a qu<ack, and w;us threateneil with a 
duel and with personal violence. 

The day of Lexington which roused New England to 
arms saw Pickering liastening at the head of his reg- 
iment to the scene of action. He arrived too late to 
take paii; in the fighting, but in season to be present 
at a council of oHicei*s, and urge, although wholly un- 
supported, an immediate attack on the ^^ Castle," the 
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strongost position liolcl by tho British. Tho following 
year ho recruited his rogiincnt, and led it throngli 
RhiNle Island and (^)nn(!rtieiit to join the main army 
in New Ycnk. Sc%arec?ly hail ho returned from tliis 
campaign when Washington, whose* quictk eye hjul 
noted his executive capacity, offered liim tho jmsition 
of adjutant-general. After some hcsitsition Pickering 
accepted this im|)ortant jwst, and despite his misgiv- 
ings ren<h>red (»ni<*.ient S(^rvi(*e. The next st^^p was to 
the phic(» of (pini'U^i'master-general. Th<i ahlest oflicer 
in tlie American army hail pronounced it Ji physical 
im])ossibility to carry on the duties of this position, 
and had reliufpiished it in disgust, but this luul no 
effect upon Pickering. lie took the place, nothing 
daiuited, and caii'ied it through to the end. Entire 
success was, of course, impossible, but to execute in 
any way the duties of a <juarterm;istcr-g(m(iral under 
existing circumstances re(piircd energy, vigor, and 
administrative powers of a higli n.nd enduring kind. 
Here, then, Pickering remained, battling with inefli- 
ciency and disorder, witli Congress, and with nnnoy- 
ances of every sort, until the close of the war. l*eace 
found him riehc^r in r<^])utat!(in, but as ])oor as <!V<»r in 
maU»ria1 wealth, and with a growing f:i.mily to b(» ]iro- 
vifhMJ for. A m(*r<':nitile :irr;in!'<'nMMil. h;iviii«j: turniMl 
out unpiolitably, Pi<^kering r<»solved to follow his nat- 
nrnl inclination and take to the wild fanning life of 
thi^ fnmticr. Sj>ace forbids that I should trace out 
the Wyoming coutrovorsii^s, which are well d<'pict(Ml 
by jVlr. Upliam. This stinggle among the borderers 
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forms OIK) of tlio <1nrk cIi:i]»ioi*s in ilic litilc-known 
history of ilu! (tonrtulcu'ution. But tlio dungors and 
tiirlnilenco of Wyoming, suiHcicnt in themselves to 
deter most men from even entering that I'egion, seem 
to have been a prevailing reason with Piekcring in. 
the selection of his futnre liome. To his eondiativo 
and vigorous natiu'e, filled with the love of order and 
the spirit of eommand, this seene of <Ustnrbance oifeiXMl 
powerful attnu:;tions. Perhaps, half uneonsciously, his 
main motives were a longing for the struggle and a 
belief that he eonld ride this frontier wliirlwind and 
control the storm. It is (certain that to his fearless 
courage and })ei'sistence the pea(;e which iiuidly settled 
down upon the beautiful and distnicted valley was 
largely due. Tliwugliout every <lii!iculty l^iekering 
sought wiili stern justice to <MUir(te the insurgents, and 
at the same time do wr4\st from the state g«>V(M'nm(^nt 
the rights whi(;h they had withhehl from the settlers. 

After having supported the (uiuse of the (yonstitution 
in Peimsylvania, he was called from the wild scenes of 
Wyoming to the postmaster-generalship of tlie United 
States, which proved only a st(»])i)ing-stono to higher 
things. On the dLssolution of Wasliington's iirst cabi- 
net, Pickering w.is oflfered and accepted the secretaiy- 
ship of wai*. lie was a singular contrast to his pred- 
ecessor, General Knox, the " handsome bookseller " 
of earlier days, who w:is still a fine-looking man, and 
not a little fcnid of panide. Knox IkuI not only been 
a good sc<!retary, but liad slione with great lustre in 
the society of the capital, where ho h<ul dazzled the 
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eyes of nil Iw^lioldors l>y hm line ap|M«u*:iiico and free 
style of livinfi;. To this rather splcmlid ])er8onage 
sneeeeded IMckcTing, and as Ih) Ht:ind.s at tho threKhold 
of lifK (N'lrcHM' nn the staf!^<^ of national |M)liti(*>H he is a 
hardly less striking ligin'e than the retiring s<MM'<»t4iry, 
althongh in a V(*i'y dilTerent w:iy. Tall :ind rather 
gaunt, large in frame, strong of limb, and jMissessing 
a hardy eoiistitution, Piekering wsis both a iM>werfnl 
and im]>osing hM)king man. The brush of Stnart has 
preserved to ns his lineaments, and in them the genius 
of th<5 artist luis fitly r(^])r(»sent^3d the mentid ehai*ac- 
tcristies of his subject. An eminently Roman faee of 
a typ(5 not uneonnnon in New England h)oks out from 
the canvas. Decision, ineisiveness, uncompromising 
vigor of chariujtcr, strength, narrowness, and rigidity 
of mind, are the suggestions of the ]M)rtrait. A 
marked simplicity perviules the whole figure. " l^hc 
lank liK^ks guiltless of jwuiatum," and the biddness 
nndisguis(Ml by wig or powdrr, to whi<*h the colonel 
referred with })ride niul flohn Adams with sarcasm, 
are conspi<ruous. So, loo, is soImm-iicss of dress, the 
elTe<'t of whieh w:is lH»ight<»ned in thci original by the 
Hpcctiwdes that near-sightedness rendered necessary. 
Stc^rn r(»publican simjdicity seems to be the character 
to which Stuart's subject aspired. Ihit the picture 
does not tell tlu^ whole story. Jk'Ufs'ith this (prn^t an<l 
even plain extcirior were hidden a reckless courage, an 
ardent ambition, anil an uncon<pierable will. 

Once seated in the cabinet, Pi(?kering threw himself 
with his accustomed zeal into the contests by which 
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the administration was surrouiuled. The famous 
struggle over the Jay treaty liad just begun, and ou 
this matter, as on most others, Pickering was ive% 
from doubt or questioning. lie supported the treaty 
and advised its signature, eouple«l with a strong re- 
monstrance Jigainst the liritish provision order. lu 
the discovery of llandolph's infidelity Pickering played 
a leading part, and to him fell the duty of disclosing 
to Washington the conduct of his friend and prime 
minister. 

The fall of Randolph threw upon Pickering the 
tem|K)rai*y charge of both the state and war depaiir 
ments, and never were his untiring energy, persistence, 
and capacity, for work so strongly sliown. Unable to 
fill the secretaryship of state, Washington at hist con- 
ferred it permanently upon Pickering, and made Mc- 
Ilenry secretary of war. l*ickering accepted this new 
position with unfeigned reluctance. Neither ex^Hiri- 
ence nor habit of mind fitted him for the place ; but 
he would not desert Wiushington, and his invincible 
determination soon overcame every obstacle, lie could 
not practice sufficiently the moderation required by 
tliQ position, but ho rapidly familiarized himself with 
foreign affairs, and his state papers are able and vig- 
orous, lie proved a far better secretary than lliin- 
dolpli, and if his dispaU^lies were less polislied, and 
his arguments less ingenious than those of Jeifersou, 
he surpassed the great Virginian in directness and 
strengtli. 

The ratification of the Jay treaty was the signal for 
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fresh difficultioH with France. There is no evidence 
tliat Pickerinj^ cntc^rcd the dabinet with any violent 
prejudices afi^<iinst the " gi*eat nation " or in favor of 
EngLind. Ihit as his knowledge of our foreign re- 
hitions inoi*e:i.sed, sus lie [leixicived tiie uses wiiieii the 
opposition made of tlieir affection for France, his 
feelings dee|H^H<ul and his liostiiity gnnv a[>aee. In 
France he belield the embodiment of tlio two foroes, 
luitefid to liim above all others, — anarciiy luid 
tynuiny. lie lHdiev<Ml the Kn^ieh ItevoJiition to Ik) 
little less than a crusjulc against religion, i>roperty, 
organized soei<^ty, and the ordered libej'ty whieli he 
]n*i%ed more than life itself ; whih; in the foe of 
France he saw a kindred jH^ople, a strongly governed 
state, and the sturdy, tempei*ato freedom in whose 
principles he had been nurtured. Hatred of France 
rapidly extended to her American sympathizers, and 
strengthened his already Rrm conviction of tlie aban- 
donee! wickedness of his [)olitical opponents. For 
the gratification of these feelings there wjis ample op- 
jMU'tunity given by the conduct of the Freneli minis- 
ter, and Pickering speedily grappled with M. Adct in 
a niann(M* most startling to a gentlemnn m;customcd 
to the de]i(^ate manipniation of l^]dtinuid Jlsindolph. 

Ju tli(^ midst of our <*.ompIi(%'itions with France, 
John A<hims su(»(»oedod to the ]>resid(m<'y, and retained 
l^ickering as his secretary of st:ite. If the outlook 
abii>;id w:im thn»:i.|.(»ning, it wn« still more so at liome, 
in regard to tlic ])arty then dominant. The official 
head of the Federalists had ceased to be their rcjvl 
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and on tlic nomination of Washington lost no time in 
urging Iluniilion's (tlaini for tlio second place. A con- 
test, in whicli Pickering took the lesul, ensued as to 
the relative rank of the major-generals. In this 
first struggle witli Adams he luul every adv:uitage, 
whilti Iiis ()])])<mcnt ])ut himself wimlly in tlie wrong. 
tleah>iis of Hamilton's inlhience, disliking Wasliing- 
ton's selection of him for tlie secojid ])lace, Aihuns, 
in his eagerness to escape from wliat he cmisidered 
one intrigue, fell a victim to anotlier. lie listened 
too rc:ulily to the repn^scntations of li litlKt knot of 
Fe<lcralists, like himself unfritiiidly to ilamilttm, and 
on perfectly untenable groiuids (U;tcrmined to give the 
first place to Knox. Hamilton was i*eady to yield 
precedence in deference to the wishes of Washing- 
ton, but he would not give way to those of Adams. 
As soon as the President's views became known, 
the Secretary of State, as well as Wolcott and Mc- 
lieury, made every ellort to cliange them. Picker- 
ing roused his friends in New England to exert their 
influence with the President against the proposed 
change, and Adams, sensible of the ]>ressure, haixl- 
ened himself to resistance. But Pickering had still 
one card left, and he played it unhesitatingly. An 
api)eal was made to Washington, whose wishes no man 
cared to dispute, and which, ex])ressed in unmisUdcablo 
terms, forced the l*njsident to give way. The vitjtory 
at this stage remained witli the cabinet ; and in the 
mean time ajiotlitii* of less moment had been achieved 
by Pickering, unaided and alone. The IVesident very 
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nnwinpij iwrniinatal his non-in-lAW, Colcviiel Smith, f<*r 
the rc9(|if»iv«ilih* ]M«itian of ai1jntaiii-«;i^iionil. ITiuihhs 
to pirvfut tliis ii«Hiiiiiati«Hu whif*h he tloeiucd » umst 
nnfit <MM% Pic-kfrin<^ |Mwii^1 ihiwn ti> the seiuiti^ chAin- 
her to urge ufMiu his f ricntls Uierc the necTesnty of its 
rejei-ttcHi. The pmsintion wns mi|iorfliHMi.s, as Smith 
was thrown oat by a Lu|*e majority ; bnt the ineiclent 
WB8 not kist njMHi the President, who attributed this 
defeat, as lio di«l everythin«^ of a Iwistik* iiatiiro. tn 
Hamilton, who had nothing to do with it, and at the 
same time lie was iiinch inflamcil against Pickering, 
who wa^ in fart, wholly rcsimusiblc. Tills little affair 
was hanlly over before another differenee arose^ whieh 
still fiirtlicr cstran^il Uie Prrsident ninl hi^i first sec- 
retary. Elbriilgc Gcny, one of tlie envoys t4> France, 
was wanidy attaf*lK*«l ti> Mr. Adaiiix, and sino«*n-ly ail- 
mired him. It i?; iKit in human nature tf> f<*<d otlier- 
wise tliaii kimUy to those wlio clierish sm-h feelings 
titwanl Uif. f«»r UM*ir vi*rv cxisU^iuf* is a siiblli* fllnlU-rv 

m m 

and a <k*m;nHl u|mmi our gmlihNk* in uhi«'h wi* fnu- 
not Init yi««kL vwn if Um* givrr lie a ikig or a Inirse. 
John Adams was \w exef*|>tion to this uiiivirrsal nde, 
aiMl lie iH»t indy ref'i|»nHxi(cil f f«.»rn'*s afTeeliou, but he 
seems alsfi to liave Imxii eofiTinccfl tliat Gerry was a 
man of gn5at ainl Taried tak^iitu* IVkeriiig^ on tlie 
ccxntrary. in ornuuion with all tin; k«Mliug F«k*ralists, 
believed G^-rry tr> U? a man of f4k*fidc*r ability and 
feeble eli:inurt4;r. Tlii» lM;|ii*f wa^ i^miimwA by Cii«r- 
ry*s eoudufd in Paris^ and AinYiSut ^nn UmU'.ntA by tlie 
share which Ih* was ¥.t9\t\¥rM'i\ Up liave taken in U'lialf 
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of Knox in tlie matter of the army appointments. 
Pickering wrote to George Cabot, "lie [tlie Presi- 
dent] will be convinced of Gerry *s disgracefid pusilla- 
nimity, woukncsh, duplicity, and, 1 think, treachery." 
01' course the President was (HUiviuciul of nothing of 
the sort, and alUuiiigh his conlidence in his favorite 
was so far sliakcn tliat he i)crniitted a moderate cen- 
sure of his coiuhict in the first oflit^ial reports, it 
rapidly reviveil as the cpiarrel witli his cabinet pro- 
gressed. Fi-oui tlu5 sanui (;ause Pickering's dislike of 
(ierry increased in an equal proportion. If Adams 
and l^ickering couM have been content with the 1*6- 
proof already aduiinisteri^cl, and not souglit the one to 
defend and tlie other to reprol>ate the unlucky envoy, 
all might have gone well. But neither was of this 
mind. Pickering, in the interests of what he deemed 
truth and sound policy, Wiis bent on furtlier reproof, 
while Adams, irritated at what he thought uimecessary 
severity, proposed to put Gerry on the same footing 
as Marshall and Pinckney. The President considei*ed 
the Secretary to \h\ influenced only by ])(u*s<nial malice 
against both himself and his friend, while tlie Secre- 
tary saw in the President's course merely an insane 
affection for an unwortliy man wliom he desired to 
screen at tlie expense of his wisc^r and more virtuous 
colleagiies. So Pickering drafted re[)<n'ts i)ristling 
with the severest reflections on Gerry, which the 
President either modified or struck out, and each was 
fdled with intense indignation against the other. 
At last the quarrel came to a head, and the strife 
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wliii'Ii li;ul long been smoiildiu'ing broke out iinrc- 
RtraiiUMl. Tlio ProHicleul; i<M>k tlio (bujisivc st(^[> by aj»- 
2M>iiitiiig a new miiiisLor to Franee without previous 
coiiKiilUition with iiis cabini^t. Vov g<MKl utid siiflieient 
reasoHH Mr. AchiniB Wiis eonvincod that there was still 
op|K>rtini!ty for an honorable treaty with r'ninee, and 
thei*e w:is therefore no doubt that he ought, for the 
sake of the best interests of his eountry, to make 
IKjaee. He erred profoundly in not consulting his cab- 
inet, even though he was assured of their united op[M>- 
sition, :ind in atiMiining a great end \\i^ gave a fat:il 
blow to his l)arty by his mistaken metliods. To I'iek- 
ering aiul idl the war Federalists the whole business 
apjHjared simply criminal. They saw in it nothing 
but dishonor to their country and ruin to their ])arty. 
So comiJeti^ly l>lin(hMl were they to the true state of 
the ciuse that tli(»y entirely failed to pere(jive that, if 
they wer<? united, ]>ejw?c as well as war might l>e their 
salvation. Yet tlujy felt themselves to be helpless, 
and the utmost they could effect was to send three com- 
missioners instead of one. With this tjunen(3ss Pick- 
ering was dissatisfied. Ccmld \w, have had his way, 
he wouUl have brought in the Senate to couti'ol the 
Pi'csident and reject the nominations on the ground 
tliat ncjgotiation wius inexpedient. But now, as in the 
near future, Pickering found no one ready to proceed 
to the (»xtnMuitii»s for wbi<li lir was himsrir ])rrpanMl. 
The Kc(l<»ralists couH not abandon tlio eonstilutional 
]>rin<'i|>lo which tliey had themselves laid down as to 
th(^ in(h'|M'iidrure of the Executive. Ihit, though fet- 
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tered in action, Pickering gave vent to fierce dennncia- 
tions of the President's conrso in Icttei^s to liis frientls 
in Massachusetts. Tliese dennnciations (|uit:ldy got 
abvosul, and the J^i^csidcint, or some of liis innneili- 
ato cinJe, retorted with the cry of " British faction." 
The quarrel was soon beyond the possibility of dis- 
guise ; the Federalist nomination had been made, die 
New York elections luwl occurrcnl, party safety no 
longer seemed to demand an appearance of harmony, 
and Adams turned Pii:kering out of the Ciibinct, tlio 
latter — with chariicteristic stub1)ornness — liaving I'o- 
fused to resign. The case is sufficiently simple, yet 
Mr. Upliam lias dwelt u|>on tlie friendship iM^tweeii 
tlie President <and liis first minister until Pickering's 
expidsiou becomes almost inexplicable, in reality, the 
only wonder is that they did not come to blows long 
before. There can be no doubt that if Adams had 
forced Pickering out at the first indication of a set- 
tled o]>posilicm, and of one which he ctmhl not control, 
he would luive suited wisely. As it was, the cabinet 
engsiged in <lesi)erate warfare with the l^resident, each 
faction found its supporters, and the whole pai-ty was 
torn to j>ie<}es. Pickering personally was not in the 
least dejected by his overthrow, for dcpi*ession under 
defeat was at all times unknown to his strong nature. 
ITe mercily fell hiwk an<l iH^uewed the (toullict with in- 
creased vigor. His first idea at this moment w<as the 
politicid desfcructiou of the President, whom he now 
believed to have gone over to the Demo<n*ats. He 
felt sure that pai'ty safety could not be se(?ured except 
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by the ovortliix)w of Adams aiid tlio election of Piiick- 
ney, but lie did not see tiiat tliis plan, wise enough 
perhajm in the beginning, hiul been rendered inijios- 
Hilde by the ;u*.lion of Iht; party in their noi in nation. 
Fnrther attacks could only make the matter worse. ])ut 
Pickering never baLinced advantages, and he now ad- 
drc8se<l a series of lettera to all the hauling Federalists 
on the 8ubj<^ot of liis dismissal, ]>oi'tr:iying tin*. l*resi- 
dent's eon<liict in l:in«»;n:i.iij<». wlii(^li is i-ennirk.'ible for its 
nnrestrained and vigorous invective, while the writer's 
l^eeidiar attention to the most minute facts and exact 
details is nowhere so strikingly shown. These letters 
were in fact elaborate and pictures(iue indictments of 
the Pixisident, varying somewliat to suit the preju- 
dices of tlie recipient. Tlie opening sentence of the 
letter to Pinckney, Pickering's candidate for the pres- 
dency, is perhaps the most concise expression of the 
wi*it4M*'s emotions at this time : — 

" Imlignation and disgust, — these are an<l long 
hnve Ikhmi my fec^lings towards Mr. Adams: disgust 
at his intolerable vanity ; iiulignation for the disgrace 
and mischief whicii his eondiu^t has brought on the 
cause of fe<h»r:ilism and tlie country. When 1 say 
*long have been,' J mean for near two years i)ast, 
wlien 1 began to know him. In svscn'ibing to Mr. A<1- 
ams * upright views,' I ref<»r to public mcjisures in 
general. If you were to scan his actions minutely, 
yon would find them influoncod l)y selfishness, aud)i- 
tion, and revenge ; that his heart is cankered with 
envy, and deficicnit in sincerity; that he is blind, st(me 
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blind, to his own faults and failings, and incapable of 
discerning the vices and defects of all his family con- 
nections. Hence his insiitiable desire to provide in 
pnblic oilices for himself and them, and his injurious 
treatment of tliose who have opi)osed his wishes. Of 
this number T iiave the honor to be one.'' 

In one of these letters, written with no other object 
tlian to vindicate liimself and save Uui party from the 
Icadersliip of Adams, Pickering sjiys, " You know that 
I Iiave not the talent to le:ul a party, wliile you will 
allow me such a shai'c of common-sense as must guard 
me against the miserable ambition and folly of at- 
tempting it." Ilis humility, he says further, would 
have alone prevented him from trying to control the 
administration of government, and the charge that he 
did nuule such an effort was the olfs])ring oi jeah>usy 
whi(;h lie ]>iticd and despised. Vit^ktrriiig was n4)t sv 
man who ever disguised his feelings, and his denial of 
a wisli to leiul a party or control the goveriunent Wiis 
undoubtedly a matter of conscientious belief. His 
state of mind is a curious example of the Puritan habit 
of absor]>tion in a cause. So firmly did Pickering be- 
lieve that he was right that he conceived there conld 
be no honest diiference of opinion, and he was thor- 
oughly convinced that all he had done was solely in 
behalf of abstract trutli, where neither personal intcii*- 
ests nor opinions entered. To him tlie contest did not 
appear as a conflict between opposing views, for both 
of wliich there was something to be said. Victory to 
him was not party victory, but a triumph of the prin- 
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ciplos of iiniiuit:il>1o jiiKiiro. Dt^foat \v:us not ]>arf.y dc- 
fcjit, but an ovoitlirow of the powers tif light by the 
jK)wei*8 of dai'kuess. To hiin the maxuu that there 
arc two sides to every question seeiiietl an insidt to 
the luidei'stjuidiiig. Tliere wjis right and wrong, and 
tlie eternal battle between them ; there eoiUd be noth- 
ing else. His mental attitude was that of the Puritan 
of the seventeenth century, who regarded everything 
he did its done for the service of (nnl, in which no 
mere personal feelings or individusil int^jrests hjul 
pjwt. But the Puritan who seeiue<l to himself only 
the ])oor instnnnent of a higher will stocKl lu^foro the 
world SIS a stc^'U fanalits a lM)l<i soldier, a wise stiites- 
nian, and ni:in of a(*.iion. So Pi( keiiug, satisfie<l in 
his inmost soul that he was but the servant of truth, 
the defender of right, who was too wise to aspire to 
party leadership and too humble to seek control of the 
government, api>eared to his fellow-men an and>itious 
and capable politician, an uncompromising partisan, 
an unflinching friend, and a relentless foe. From him 
Afhims met the nu)st determine*! resistjuice, and l*ick- 
ering's attacks luul d(^eply injured the l)ai'ty long be- 
fore Hamilton, in liis famous pamphlet, dealt the 
final blow to unicm and nmtual confidence. 

The dissolution of the cabinc^t was but the prelude 
Uy the downfall of the Federalists, and oik^o more 
l^ickiMMni;- found himself deprived of ])ub1i(* <»rfice and 
almost dcslilnle of private ])ropert3''. Ju his own 
words, *''Tlioui;li ashamed to beg, he was abl<^ and will- 
ing to dig;'' so \\i\ again turned his face toward the 
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iiuscUl(^(] IhikIs (>r i\\{\ Wosl., :iii(l wiUi cliiu^rriil coiira^o 
prepared to return to the wilileiiiess. TJie delieate 
generosity ot* liis pei*Konul and politieal friends, how- 
evtu*, saved liini ironi this fate;, and lie eanie h:udc to 
Massaehusetts, destined never more to leave his na- 
tive State, whose ]>(;opIe soon called liini from his 
farm to represent thein in the Senate of the United 
States. 

When Colonel Pickering reentered public life in 
1803 he found the iK)litical world something very 
diiferent from wliat it h:id hern in the days wlien as 
KecHiUuy of st:ite he h:Ml httlped to shape the policy 
of the nation. The l^cdcralists in the Senate wei*o 
HO few in nund>4^r as hardly to des(*rve the name of a 
minority. They were conspicuous for al>irtty and de- 
termined purpose, hut th(;y wen^ politically lu^lpless. 
The Louisiana purchase luul just been consununated. 
iTefPerson's stealthy ix^movals from ollice hioked like the 
l^oliticnl ])roscription so nnha])pily familiar to a later 
generation ; the dominant ]>arty Wiis gi*owing rapidly, 
even in New England, and the constitutional amend- 
ment in regainl to the manner of casting the electoral 
vote seemed calculated to insure the Democratic ten- 
ure of power. Worst of all, the couiis, — the last 
Federalist strongholds, the only remaining bidwarks 
of good governnu^nt, — were, sis Pickering believed, 
menaced with destruction. There can be no doubt 
that the mcu'c violent Democrats aimed at a complete 
subversion of the judiciary, and here, certainly, the 
Federalists luid good reason for alarm. Yet there 
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ac cm cJ no iiroff|¥!«.-t of sncccss^nl rpsi^tanec to meoB- 
ores fcu ttjit with mch «lrcailfiil coii.si.«t|iience& 

To IVkcriiig, lumisiana meant ouly an imkluiite 
cxtmsofm <>f slavc^lit»lc1iii«r t«*rritff»r\\ oimI (lie nnv^is 
qncsii {mlitiml extinriiou of Now Kn«^l:iiMl. Oflitvs 
had beoomc in his eyes uuUiing Init a hk^oils of rornqv 
tifNiy fontriTuil., like tlic eonsiitntHMial :uiH*iMliiK*n(^ tti 
give |ieniiaiieu(*y to the mle of Jeffersoii, ainl Uk^ jmli- 
ciaiy, thai hist prntceti^Mi of Ufe, pro|K«r(\% an<l onler, 
Ksemeil to lie cmnihliii*^ lieiieath the blows of its a^ 
saihuits. Fniin iliis torrent of evils lli<*n« was a|>|Kir- 
eiitlj n«» C5«a|M». Ihit while I*iekenn«^ folly iH^lieviHl 
min to lie a|ipnKU*liin«:^, lie was n«>t for an instant <*ast 
clown. His conragi; rose with die eiiiergeiiey. In tlio 
rights of the States tlierc was still one wi*a|ion for an 
o]i]>n*8K4*«l minority, and to IIh^* Viekeiiii!^ and souk* 
of his assfM'iates turned as tlie last l>nt certain remedy. 
They regarded secession as the final ex|KHlient, but 
nevertlM^Jc^s :ls a jierfecrtly natural one ; and this it 
must be rememliered, was tlu^n tlie alm<ist universal 
bcdief. Hie Union w:is new, w:us an ex|)eriiiieiit ; the 
state govenimeuts were old and wcll-trie<l. Tlie only 
question with the men of tliat day wjus whether the ex- 
jierinient had jiennaneiitly faih^l, and if tliis question 
wsis answeitNl in ilie sifTiniiativc*, then Kf^M^ssion lMH*Hnie 
not only a right but a duty. To l^iekering the ease 
wsis eletir: the Union was a fuilni-e. His ]):irty, liis 
Stat4% ami his |>nni*i|>h*M w(»fe alM)nl to Im? <^(T;utr«l, and 
thci'c was no assui'ance that lilwHy, ]>roj)erty, and evt*n 
life itself would not soon lie sat'iKiiTd in (Icforeiice to 
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the wishes of the rubble. A few of his own sentences 
bring his opinions vividly befoi*o us, and show iis the 
man, full of courage and determination, a leader among 
those wlio stood rejuly ti) trojul the dangerous i)athway 
of disunion. To Cabot, he says : " Mr. Jefferson's 
plan of destruction has been gradually advancing. If 
at once ho luad i*emoved from office all tlie Federalists, 
and given to the juioplo su(!h sidxstitutes Jis we gener- 
ally see, even his followtirs (i nu^an {\\k\ mass) wouUl 
have been shocked. lie is still making progress in the 
same coui*se ; and he has the ci*edit of being the real 
source of all the innovations which threaten tlie sub- 
vei*sion of the Constitution, and the prostration of 
every barrier erected by it for the protecfcion of the 
hent^t and therefore to him the most obnoxious, part 
of the community. His instruments manifest tempers 
so malignant, so ini;xorable, as to convince observing 
Federalists that the mild manners and habits of our 
coimtrymen are the only security against their extreme 
vengeance. How long we shall enjoy even this se- 
curity, God only knows. And must we with folded 
hands wait the result, or timely think of other protec- 
tion ? This is a delicate subject. The principles of 
our Ke volution point to the remedy, — a separation. 
• . . Hie ]HU)])le of tlie lOsust c^annot reconcile their 
habits, views, and interests with those of the South 
and West. The hitter are l>eginning to rule with a 
rod of iron. The ind(^])enden(*'e of the judges is now 
directly assailed, and the majority are either so blind 
or so well-trained that it will most undoubtedly be 
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clostroycil. Now jiulgcs, of <JiarsM!t(M's ami tcinj>crfi 
Buitcd to tho object, will be the selected ministers 
of veiii;(^:uice. I am not willin'j to 1x5 Kmu'ificed l>y 
Riicb ])o|)iilar tyrants. My life is not worth mneli ; but 
if it nnist 1h) ofl*ere<l uj), let ifc i*:iiher 1x3 in the hope of 
obtaining a more stible governinent, under whit^h my 
chililrcn, at least, may enjoy freedom with security." 

Pickering siiw in fleffersini a fit le:uler f<n* a party 
which sought, as ho (innly Injlievcd, to establish the 
supremacy of tho rabble. Wa writes to llufus King, 
"Tho cowanlly wi'cti^h at their head, while, like a 
I'arisian revolutionary monster, prating alniut human- 
ity, wonhl find an infernal ]>lnas!u*(5 in tho utt.er de- 
struction of his oppon<*nts. We hav<», t<M» long wit- 
iiessed his general tin'[)i(,u(h% his v.vwA removals of 
faithful ofllfcrs, and the substitution of corruption 
and looseness for integi'ity and worth." 

In the same strain he wrote to Theodore Lyman : 
" Under such a man, and with tlie means he jwsscsscs 
and can command, corinqition will continue to make 
i*a])i<l progr(\ss, all i)ow(^r will be thrown into the 
hands of his parly in all the Sfcsit^'s, and the FtMleml- 
ists will curse the day which detached them from the 
mildcu* govermnont of the mother country. 

"Su(^h is the fate which awaits us, and we shall 
live to see it; yes, the next presidential term will not 
elapse before what is now aniicij)ated will be verified. 
()iu5 or two Maralis or Kolx^Mpierrcs in each branch (»f 
the Icgislai.nre, with half a. <loz< ii hardi^iuMl wrctcli('S 
reatly to coiiperate, a greater muuber of hall-moder- 
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atcs, another portion of gaj)ing ex^uictants of oflicc, 
anotlior of the ignorant and undisccrning, with tlio 
many timid characters, will constitute a large major- 
ity, lip to any measure which the revenge, the malice, 
the ambition, or rapacity of the leaders shall pr4)pose. 
It will bo enough, to render every such measure iK>pu- 
lar, to declai*e its object to be to crush aristocracy and 
monarchy, and to secure liberty and republicanism. 

^^ And are om* good citizens so devoted to their pri- 
vate pursuits that they will not allow themselves time 
to look up and see the gathering cloud ? Will noth- 
ing rouse them but its thunder, or strike their eyes 
save the lightning bursting from its bosom?" 

But l^ickering and his associates in Congress utterly 
failed to cat(;h tlie drift of ])ublie sentiment. The 
mists whicli hung over the l*ot«msvc then sis now very 
often prevented politicians from beholding the conn- 
try at large, or at best presented an image wholly dis- 
torted and false to its original. The people of the 
United States were gi*atified by the Louisiana pur- 
chase, and the other dangers, so enormous in the eyes 
of the Federalist senators, did not impress the |)0])ular 
imagination. Ihit the mlvocsites of secession in Wash- 
ington were soon nmleceived. If they lacked the un- 
erring instinct, tlie kcicn percei)ti(m of th(i ])opular 
feeling whicli Iwid enabled Jefferson, in 17f)0, suciicss- 
fully to formuhite and publish the <loctrine of luil- 
lificatiou, otlun's ])oss(iSsed it, in a degree at least. 
When they applied for support and assistance to their 
party allies at home, some told them that separation 
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WOH iiii(1esir<i1>Io and inijiiKtiiiaMo; wliilo oUioi*r, ml- 
]iiittiii<<; Us pvohability in ilio future, (UshujuUkI any 
iiiuu(Hliaio inoNM'UK^ui. 7\I1 aliko I'efuKcd aid or (ni- 
connigciiiont, and ilio <leatli of Hamilton destroyed 
even tlie proHjH3<?t of diseussiug the projeet. 

Thus ended the Fedt^ralist sch(»jne to dissolve tlio 
Union in 1801. The recHet^tion of JctdVi'Kou followf^l 
hard n]>on it, and the next year, marked by sii^ns of 
decay in the old [)arti(»s, w:is tlie most ghnnuy p(^i*iod 
of IMckeriug's career. He seemed to be tln-eatened 
witli a genei*al desertion, and though ho would have 
gone on nnllinchmgly in his opposition to Jefferson, 
even if he hiwl been the only opjwnont of the adminis- 
trati(m in the country, the idea filled him witli s:id- 
ncss. When William Plumer, of New Hampshire, 
left the fast-thinning ranks of the Federalists, Picker- 
ing's bittc^mess knew no bounds. Ho says lie is not 
surprised ; that he has long tliought IMuuut cutithMl 
to no c<m[ltKMi<»e ; that riumer is litf^id by r(»ligion 
and mond ])riuciples to be rlclVersou's h('l)M'r, aud hns 
been known to say that he considcr<Ml "John Uaudolph 
an honest man." Worst of all, Plumer had censured 
a Democrat for t(^lliug too frci^ly his l>arty se<»rcl.H. 
"This single sentiment," says the old "Lover of 
Truth," " is enough, by itself, to seal a man's damna- 
tion." 1>ut th(5 days of the Federalists were not yet 
over. The death-struggle between France and Eng- 
Inud n!;nin involved the interests of the whole civ- 
ilized world, and the timorous policy of Jefferson, built 
upon unsound theories and dictated by what was 
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supposod to be tlio popular wish, gave a great opening 
to the Federalists. They failed to gnvsp tlieir opportu- 
nity and rise to national sueeess, but tliey united New 
Kiiglaiid a^aiiisl. the adiitinistration. Into the bitter 
eoniest eausiul by tlie eiubargo, Piekering flung him- 
Keif, heart an<l soul. An old belief, laid aside for a 
tiiiui, oiMto more took possession of liis mind, eh^lfer- 
soii was the tool of l<\an(ui ; Kramuj Wiis Um universal 
U|M/der and tyrant; lOiiglaiid the deleiuhu* of liberty 
and society. The duty of evc^ry right-thinking and 
God-fearing man was [dain. 1 le nmst side with Eng- 
land and resist to the death Na])oleon iionaparte and 
his minion, Thomas Jefferson. Ihit IMc^kering did not 
abandon the ereed of 1804. lie still elung to the 
text of the Federalist preaeher, which was often in his 
own mouth : " Come out therefore from among them, 
and be ye separate, saitli the Tjord, and tcnu'h not the 
unclean thing ; and I will receive you and be a father 
to you ; ye shidl be my sons and daughters, sjuth the 
Almighty." The uncleanness of the Democrats, al- 
ways extreme in Picjkering's eyes, Wiis now incre;i8ed 
tenfohl by their aiVeetion for France and their hostil- 
ity to Kngland, while at the same time he rtjgarded 
their restrictive nieiusures as the woi-st form of tyi^ 
anuy. " How are the powers," a.sked Pickca'iiig of 
Christopher Gore, " reserved to the States respec- 
tively, or to the people, to be maintained, but l)y the 
respective States judging for themselves, and putting 
their negative on the usurpations of the general gov- 
ernment ? " The same spirit breathes in the famous 
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embargo letter addrosscd by Pickeriiig to Governor 
Sullivsui, aiul rcsul by men of all ])arties throughout 
ilic laufl, iiiid by tlio lojulrm in ICiii-oik; :ih woII. The 
govenior \v:ih no niatcJi for the ehani]>iou who h:ul 
thus assailed liini, but tliere wei*e othei*8 more equal to 
the eontest Jolm (^uiiiey Aihuns took up the g:iunt- 
let which Pickering had tlirowu down, and replied to his 
letter with unsparing vigor. Notliing, however, could 
stsiy Vickerin^ at ihiH niomrnt, — |MU*hapK \\\v. h;ip|)ieHt 
of his li[o. Ill the thick of a des|M;nit(t r^mU^st, in a 
hojieless minority, with the eyoH of the; nation fixed on 
him, the un<iiM*stioiied h*^uh*r of his party in public 
lift*, tlie lU'-knowliMlgiMl defender of pi'iii(*ipl(*8 which he 
felt to l>e Kacixfl, J'ickeriiig displaye<l all the stifuig- 
est qualities of his |)owerfid nature, and iUthough we 
may deem them misapplied we eaimot withhold our 
admiration from their ]K>Hsessor. Agsiin, however, he 
was dcstiiie<l to disa]>|K>intinent. Ho h:ul the i)opuhir 
feeling in New Kngland on his side this tiiiu», but tli<^ 
liarty lesidei-s, much as they dtdighte^l in his fighting 
qualities, were not ]n*o|NircMl for his extreme me.asiirf^H. 
They would not abandon the op|K>rtiinity of national 
Kiu^cess :is :i party alTcM-dr*!! in tlu^ rnibaigo in favor of 
any phiiis for disunion. Pirk(*ring, tiN>, li:iil his f;ye 
on the nntion as \vi*ll :is on tli«^ SUiti;, but the coalition 
with northern JViiKN'raLs which Ik! ainii*d :it broke 
down, :iiid Ihc Fcdcndisis f;iili»d jit vvwy jKHiit. Tlicy 
forcinl tlic rrjHsd of llic cnib:irgo, nnd ciiibiM^Ti'd by 
defeat (lie last hours f»f JclTen^Hrs piddic life; but 
that wns :i]|. 




i 
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Tlio next eloctiou tlcprivetl Pic?kciing of liis seal in 
the Senate, but lie was in the House of liepresenta- 
tives siiortly after the outbreak of the war with Euj^- 
land. He lielieved the time had again eoino for a 
decided movement, yet the eastern States still hung 
back. The progress of tlie war, however, brought 
angry quan*els between New England and the general 
government. They refused to assist each other, and 
the year 1814 found the eastern coasts exjiosed to 
devastation, and the eastern people worn and imjjov- 
erislied l)y tlie sufferings of war. At last came the 
call for the Hartford convention. Pickering, who liiid 
un4u;iisingly uigtul strong nie:isur<is on the Msissmthu- 
setts Irgislature, fi;]t that the dtntisive moment was at 
hand, and he sent elaborate letters to Itis correspond- 
ents, pointing out the proper course to 1)e pursued by 
tlie conv(tntion. He saw that a giuu^ral dissolution 
W2US setting in, and h(t had no doubt that the Ih'itisli 
expedition to New Orleans woidd result in the sever- 
ance of the western States, an event which he be- 
lieved to be for the best interests of the country. De- 
cisive action by New England at such a moment might 
result, not in a northern confederacy, but in a union 
of the " good old thirteen States," dominated and con- 
trolled by New England principles. The Hartford 
convention met and did its work, not at all in Picker- 
ing's spirit, but (juite to his satisf:u;tion, for he felt 
that it was an irrevo(iable step, and the beginning of a 
movement which subse(in(;nt events would determine. 

Ihit even while l^ickering was speculating about the 
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fntiiro and dreaming of tlio downf:ill of the back- 
wo<m1.h deniiM?rjM\y, news came of tlio treaty of (ilient, 
and then, with m*nreely a breathing space, of the battle 
of New Orleans. All was over. The bitter struggle 
of the pa,st fiflicMMi yeai^s was at an en<l, and a new 
|>olitical era hsul begnn. It mnst have been to Pick- 
ering a crnel disapiKiintmoiit. 'J'he ho^K) of coer<*jng 
the South, of building up anew the power of New 
Kngland, was th^stroyed, and whaU^vcn* personal ambi- 
tion he may then have luul was bhusted. lie saw it all 
at a glancjo, bnt we can only (x>n jectni^e the bitterness 
of his feelings, for he gave no sign. However mnc^h 
ho may have repined, no one know of it. Useless lam- 
entation \\i\H not in his natnr<\ and he had, besith^s, 
the eonsohttion of seeing :dl the lVd<n*alist nieLh(Hls of 
government :uU)pte<l by the new war democrjiey. Wo 
mnst not, therefore, overrate his disappointment,* for, 
ardently as Pickering hiul worked for a se])aration, ho 
did not regjird it as a. gootl in itsc^lf, but nujrc^ly :us a 
means to an end, as the last resort to rectify bad gov- 
enunent and establish the reign of the Ixist political 
principles. In other words, he desired the supremacy 
of New England, and ho believed that by separati<m 
ho could coerce the other States into submission to 
New Kni;l:in(l prinriph^s, or (»lse that a northern cim- 
fcMlerju'y would be formed in which Ni^w lOnghind 
would hi\ nicostcr. The est:d)lishmcnt of the mctlKwls 
in govcfuincnit whi(jli he clun'isIuMl, and the downfall 
of Napoleon, whom he abhorred, were sources of great 
and endnrinu' s:ilisf;u*i.i<»n. lb* did not irrieve for the 
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unattainable, nor despair because the government was 
tltak of a pure tbjuiocirat^y. 1 Ic rcfuse<l a reiiltnitiou to 
Congress, withilrew to his Essex farm, and, laying 
aside his weapons, relapsed into a clieerful content- 
ment and the enjoyment of his favorite pursuit of ag- 
riculture. 

Yet he could not wholly abstain from politics. 
When, in after years, the old controversies were in 
any way revived, his spirits rose, and tlie attraction of 
the battle was irresistible. Tlie most conspicuous in- 
stiincc of this sort was (K^ciisioued l)y Lhc publication 
of tlie " Cunningham correspondence." These letters 
were givciu to the public through a most iufinuouK 
breach of confidence, in order to serve party malice 
and raise the feeling in Massachusetts against John 
Quincy Adams, tlu;n a candidate fm* the presiden(;y. 
William Cunningham had insinuated himself into the 
friendship of John Adams, and had succeeded in 
drawing from the old stiiUisman a scries of lotUirs 
covering many years and relating chiefly to the agi- 
tated period of the last Federalist administration. 
These were the papers which Cunningham's son now 
gave to the worhl, and they answered his purpose to 
the extent of angering the surviving Federalists, of 
awakening old and bitter memories, and of bringing 
Pickering once more into the (ield of politienl ccm- 
trov<irsy. In th<\se h^ll.(*rs, riohn Adnuis, irusl.Iug to 
the seal oi! se<;recy wliieh he had iuiposetl, had ]N)iu'ed 
forth, with his customai-y impetuosity, all his hatred 
of his Federalist op])onents. lie not merely attacked 
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Ills ol<l ononiies, \n\i Iin iiuulo (;h{irg(\s of :ill sorts 
:i<>uiiist ilieiii, — some, no <Ion1>fc, woll-foninlo<l, but 
others, t<M), wliirli liad no sii[)|N)rt exrcpt woi-n-ont and 
exag<^cnitc(l s(;anilal. These assaults caiTied Piekcr- 
in«^ InuOc a qnart<!r of a rcntnry, and lie jn'oinptly t^wdc 
down liis armor and pn^pared to fight his hatth'.s over 
again with the same unquenchable vigor, the same 
gaudivin ccrtaminis^ as in 1799. JoJni Adams's 
ratlicr vague aecusations and loosely-worded version 
of pnst events, though natin'al enoiigli in an intimate 
and strietly ])vivaU», <'orres]>ondence, were |M>or m«nte- 
n:d for pnblie warfare. 'I'liey olTtred no resistance t«» 
Pickering's earefidly planned attick. Fortified with 
documents, and with all his usual attention to details, 
I'ickt^ing review<id, or rather tore to pieces, tlie Cnn- 
ninglinni letters. His powei^s of invective were still 
unilimin!shed, and the sharp, incisive hingnage in 
which he assjiiled Mr. Adams shows no abatement in 
his warlike strength, and no flickering in the fierce 
flame of party hostility. His pamphlet would have 
been remarkable for any man, but as the work of one 
verging upon eighty it is a nuirvclous production. The 
Ixxlily and nuMital fdwe whicli made him capable of 
such an effort must have been tough indeed. But 
Pickering's j'escntmi^nts were intervvov(^n with his most 
dc(^ply-root(Ml ])rinciph*s, were p:irt of his very being, 
and con hi cease only with life itself. Shortly before 
his dcnlli h(i was invited bv Mr. Thorndikc, of IVv- 
erly, to dine with him in company with John Quincy 
Adams, at that time President of the United States. 
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Pickering's hostility was never of tlic kind which loatls 
men to shun meeting their opponents. His consist- 
ent theory was that in attacking a man's cliaractor 
and principles he wsis not actuated by any personal 
feelings, and he would have deemed it in some sort 
cowardly to manifest any objection to sitting at the 
same table with an adversary. In tliis particular in- 
stance he regarded Mr. Adams as an apostate, and 
there exists among his papei*s a vigorous dciiniti(ni of 
the crime of apostacy, cleaily ftitended to cover Mr. 
Adams's case. At the same time, however, Pickering 
did not desire his host to imagine that because he con- 
sented to dine with the President he hiul on any point 
changed his views sis to the character of that eminent 
|)erson. Silence in sucJi a case seemed, therefore, to 
savor of decHqitioii, an<l he accordingly addressed to 
Mr. Thorndike tlic following note : — 

Salkm, September y 10, 1827. 
Deau Siu, — I intended to visit Wenham to - day 
witli my wife, and on our return to cidl to sec you and 
Mrs. Thorndike; but the rain preventing, I am by 
this note to acknowledge the receipt of your inviUi- 
tion to dinner next "Wednesday, '' to meet President 
Adams." On the sn]>position that I sliould need some 
pn^niration for tlie meeting, this notice was Icindly 
inttiudcd ; but \ needed none. Whenever I sliould 
meet Mr. Adams I should be civil ; certainly so when 
meeting as guests at the hospitable table of a friend. 
But knowing, as I do, his whole i>olitical career, — the 
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8lan(lci*er of Amks and Cabot, and an ai)ost:ito from 
tho fnlornl ])rin<'i|>l(*s \vlii(!h I tiavo always lu^ld in 
conunoti wiUi those (^niineiii ciii/cnH and otlier nn- 
cliangin^ l)atriots, — it is ini])ossil)le for inc to respect 
htm. It w:is his apo»tacy wliioh gained him the liigh 
object of his seliish ambition, the presidency of the 
Unite<l States. 

I accept with pleasnre your invitation to dinner. 
Very respectfully, 

T. PiCKEUINO. 
Hon. ISIIAKL TlKMlNHIKK, licvci'ly. 

Shortly after this meeting came the pi*esidential 
election. The extinction of the Federalists had made 
it possible for Pickering to regaixl the existing paities 
%vith some degree of indifference, and th(mgh it nmst 
Iiave cost the old man an effort to snp|H)rt a candidate 
put forward by the legitimate political successors of 
Jefferson, yet personal feelings prevailed. Andrew 
Ja(*.kson hiwl l)een always an o|M»,n enemy, but his o|)- 
ponent was John Quincy Adams, the renegade Feder- 
alist and the son of John Adams. Pickciing coidd 
not rasist the temptation. For the last time he en- 
tered the fiehl of ])olitics to op]K)se Adams an<l ad- 
vocate tlM5 (dection of efsickson. liis vigorous articles 
showed little relaxation of the old energy of purpose 
and the old strength of conviction, but this was tlio 
final effoit. 1 before f):ickson was inaugurated, before 
Adams had retmned to private life to answer once 
more, if Ik^ hjnl so desired, his ancient and unf(n-giv- 
iiig foe, Pickerini; died. The last sounds that re:iclieil 
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his oar from the battlo-Aekl of }>olitics aiiDoiinccd liho 
defeat of \\\^ cuoniy, sind the gi*avo closed over him 
before that enemy could retaliate. The last blow had 
been struck, tiie last word said, in the long strife of 
twenty- five years, l)y the strong old warrior, whose 
spirit nearly ninety years had failed to tame. 

I have tried to outline briefly this remarkable 
career, dwelling chiefly on those events wliich have the 
deepest |)ersonid and liistorical sigiiKicance, and which 
his biographer saw fit to jkiss over in silence. Apaii;, 
however, from its purely historic value, the story of 
Colonel I'ickering's life reveals a chanuiter fruitfid in 
interest to every student of Inuuan natui*e. The ])i*o- 
dominant c[ualities were strong, direct, and simple, yet 
we are occiusionally met by conti'adictions so glaring 
that they upset every calculation and seem to paralyze 
analysis. Tlic charjwjter of Timothy Pickering cannot 
be thorougldy a])i)reciated witliout a consUint recm*- 
rence to the marked and peculiar qualities, mental and 
moral, of the Puritan race from which he sprang and 
of which he was a type. The Puritans who u p_took^ 
arms against Charles I. were men absorbed in the great 
thought of religion. All other objects were to be at- 
tained merely as means to the one great end, — the 
eKUd>1iHhnicnt of the kingdom of (ylirist 1)y liis cliosen 
people. This religious fervor slowly abaUul, but the 
princi])le of utter devotion to a great cause was too 
deeply branded in their nature to be soon effaced. 
This quality has l>cen conspicuous among the descend- 
ants of tlie Puritans; it has led to their greatest glo- 
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lies, and in like manner it has been the Bourco of some 
of their most gi*ievous errors. In it can be found tlie 
key to tho ehanu*.ters of some of the most remarkable 
men in our history. This, as well as other less un- 
usual traits of the Puritan charac^ti^r, was [lossessed in 
a mark(Ml do<»;r(5e by Colonel Pickering. 

lie w:is a man of the most r(M*J<less emirago., physiral 
as well as moi*al, and tliere was nothing whieli so 
sti-ongly moved his e4)ntem])t :is wavoring or hesita- 
tion. It was this which eaiisrd his strong distrust of 
Harrison (invy Otis, ^^ wliose capital defect was tim- 
idity." Hardly less remarkable was his confldeneo in 
himself, liis principles, and his beliefs. Tlie idea that 
hemiglit l)e in the wrong ne\H3r finds the slightest ac- 
knowledgment in his letters or s)>eeches. On one or 
two occasions he was not without misgivings as to his 
ability to perform some tryhig duty, or (ill some high 
olTi<»c, but no sliailow of doubt ev(5r f(»ll n|N)n him as 
to his o)»inioiis aftiM' th<»y had oiiee Im'cii formed. 
When he h:ul m^tth^l in his own min<l what was right, 
he ]mrsii<Ml it undeviatingly and without the slightest 
trsu*e of hesitation. Mr. Uphaiu says that Piekeiing 
WJis not projudie^Ml. A more extnumlinary estimate 
of eluir.U'ier it would be diflieult to find. Pickering's 
prejudices, and his unsw(;rving adherence to them at 
all times aiul msiisons, were one great secret of his 
suc(*.ess, nnd this is merely the stat<;ment of a gen- 
ei-al truHi. 'V\w majority of suiMU'ssfid men are the 
men of intr^nse prejudices and intcmse convictions. 
They niiiy not lie of so high a tyi>e as tlie broad and 
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libci-al - iniiuled inoii, but tlu^y attain the greatest 
iiieasure of imiiuullate and pnu^tieal success. They 
appeal most strongly to the sympathies and piissions 
of their fellow-men ; for to the mass of humanity lib- 
erality is apt to look like indiiferentism, and indc^ 
pcndencc like unreliable eccentricity. Utter and whole- 
souled belief in themselves and their cjiuso Wiis tlio 
grand(;st filature in the clianicUu* of the INiritans. Yet 
tliis belief is but prejudice in its highest form, and of 
strong prejudices in iill f(n*ms Pickering was an ex- 
ponent. This assured confidence in his own prin- 
ciples and motives explains also the somewliat strange 
nature of his personal enmities. When we read his 
fierce denunciations of tlie elder Adams, and then 
find him saying that ^^ he liad no resentment toward 
Mr. Adams,'* the contradiction seems hopeless, for 
Pickering never used words to conceal thought. The 
fact is that his hostility, although dire(*.ted compre- 
liensively against Mr. Adams's actions, opinions, and 
chai*acter, was not dictated by any small feelings of 
jealousy, revenge, or personal S])ite, and ill-will. To 
IMckering everything resolved itself into the strife 1)0- 
tweeu good and evil. As the chan)i)ion of the former, 
he felt it to be his duty, as ho said to Lowell, ^^ in 
this wicked world, though he could not restore it to 
innocence, to strive to prevent its gi'owing worse ; " 
and he had no ])atience with the goo<l-humored cyni- 
cism of his friend Cieorge Cabot, when the latter said, 
** Why can't you and I let the world ruin itself in its 
own way?" Such speeches sank deep into Picker- 
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ing'fl mind, and lie never thon^ht of tlioin without 
BOiTow. 'Jliis unconquerable belief iu ilie justice of 
one'n (^ause HonielinicH Ic^suIh to a Hnbjo.<*.tion of means 
to ends, a danger from which Pickering did not wholly 
esc:ijM!. CyonfMh'iKM; in his own rectitude w:ih the j)re- 
vailing reason for his love of phiin stjitements, amotnit- 
iug at times to an almost brutal frankness. But he 
felt himself to bo the defender not mendy of tlie right 
in general, but of truth and honest}^ in particidar. On 
these last (inaliii(^s h(» justly ]>rid(Hl liimself ; but here, 
SIS in all c:i.ses, the Ktrength of his <M)nvi<^tion led him 
to exti*emcs. So wholly did he desire the Jbrtiivr iu 
re that in public life, at Iciist, he generally sacriiiced 
the suavUcr in viodo. 

In one important particidar Pickering differed 
widely from those juditical and i»erson:d friends with 
whom he wius most closely allieil. They were, a« a 
rule, genuine aristoi;rats in feeling, while IMekering 
wjis :it bottom a denux^Kit. lie had a ]»rofound con- 
tempt not merely for such tra[>pings Jis heraldic bear- 
ings but r<n* any distinctions which he eoneeivcMl to be 
in the least artificial or based on aught but the qmdities 
and services of the individual man. Yet he was not 
wanting in eitste feeling of another s<nt. lie had all 
the pride of the Puritan who gloried in belonging to 
the chosen iKiople of God. Within certain limits 
Pickering wns a d(»mocrat, pure and simph*, but he 
IooIumI upon all who stood Ijcyond the pah» very nnich 
as the ( I reek regarded the barbarian. This ])eculiar- 
ily is curiously manifested iu his religious belief, for 
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wliilo he never for a iiiomeiit doubted his own security 
of a blessed immortality, ho eoneeived that but few 
of liis fellow-men would share in this future felicity. 
In ccmdoling witli a friend upon the loss of a son, ho 
says : " J hit we do not grieve as those who have no 
hope. We look forward to a brighter and a happier 
world, where sorrow shall cease, and where idl tears 
shall be wiped from our eyes. How blest ai*e they 
who entertain such hopes ! How wretched those, like 
numbci'S round me here (Washington in 1804), whoso 
views extend not beyond the grave, and whose lK;st 
refuge is annihilation I " In the same way he exliibits 
the most intense local pride and the strongest affection 
for his birtliplacic : *' Not that every part of the Union 
is alike to me," lie says ; " my affections still lh)W 
in wltat you will (Uhuu tlieir natural order, — toward 
Salem, Massachusetts, New England, the Union at 
large." Again, he says, " Such events would not have 
hapi)cned in New l^^ngland. I rejoice that I can call 
that my country. I think myself honored by it." Pick- 
ering's theory of society was the ideal New li^ngland 
democracy, where all the chosen race were alike before 
Heaven and before nuin, but where virtue and ability 
received unhesitating deference and maintained an un- 
questioned leadership. 

Pickering's aversion to aristocracy in the ordinary 
sense of tlie word, and his hatrtnl of shams and false 
pretenses, carried him far in devotion to the nil ad- 
mirari principle. " IIow little virtue," he says, " is 
there among mankind ! How small the number whoso 
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actiofiR arc not tUctalcd by their interest or passions ! '* 
No man \v:ls st:uiclM*r «>r tnier tai liis frientis, lint lie 
never )ii*nnitte<l affection to blind liiin U> tlRiir faults. 
Witli the sin'^le exception, ix^rhajis, of John Adams, 
IMckcrin*^ i%:is tlicMinly FcilcRilist wIni IuuI a nifliilenili^ 
estimate of Washin;<^in*H abilitii*s^ and of this opinion 
he made no secret. He rcs|iei^te<l Washingtcm's char- 
acrtf^r, and lie ev<»n felt awinl by ilic j^mdenr of W;isli- 
iii<^Hrs jiersonal pn'seniH!, but Im^ c^inld not inidcrst:iiid 
him, nor tMinld he {leixx'ive in tlirir full extent those 
^reat cpialities of mind and heart licfore which in<^n of 
all mitions have liowed in reverence. The only man 
whom he thorou«;;hly :ii1ininHl was Ilaniilt<m. The 
clear, i>enetRitiug intc*llect, commanding will, uulu^st- 
tatiiig decision, and indoiiiitable enci-gy of that gi-cat 
man ap|)ealed most strongly to Pickering, and to ll:un- 
ilton he yielded an achnii*atiou and res^xjct which he 
withln^ld fi*<»m all othei-s, although even hei*e ho would 
never sacrifice his own o]>inion. 

If Pickering was true to his friendships, he was no 
k»ss faillirul U\ liis cnniitics, ]M»rforming in lM>th its 
sjiects what Im» InJicv^Ml to Ihj his duty. 1 Ic was always 
eollc^'J-ini^ cvidrucr on every |NHn(., no inatUM* how tri- 
fling, wliic'li niighi; aid in the exposure of his oppcmcnts 
to the world in their real charact4U*s, and thus bcnont 
the country and illumine dark places for the people 
with the light of truth. With this view he gathered 
a vast i|n:nii.ity of inaUM-ial, a small portion of whieh 
he us<mI in his political controvcrsi(»s, but wliii'li was iii- 
tendel in ilie main for memoirs of his contemporaries. 
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These memoirs in a rough state are preserved among 
his manuscripts, anil would fiiruisli a most ontcrtam- 
ing and valuable book if fully published. 

Such ai*o some of the more uncommon titiits in this 
remarkable chai*acter. Other attributes, such as his 
industry, energy, untiring i)ei*sistcncc, and capfwiityfor 
work, are apparent in every page of his biography. 
In Timothy Piclcering the defects as well as the virtues 
wei*e i)ositive and strongly marked. Tliere was noth- 
ing negative, doubtful, or colorless in his composition. 
The s:une was true of his mind. His intellect Wiis 
strong, active, and full of vitality and force, but esseix- 
tially naiTow. Witliiu certain limits his nu^ntid vision 
was wonderfully clear and acute, but outside tlioso 
limits he saw nothing. He was not homo u?iius lihri, 
for in many fields of human thouglit lie showed an 
equal capacity and strength, ihtt in all alike he 
W(n*ked within certain well-defined nnd immutable 
bounds, beyond which he never passed, lie did not 
belong to tliat smiEdl class of far-sighted statesmen who 
build for unborn generations and weigh the most re- 
mote effects of their acticnis. Pickering rarely looked 
into the future at all, but he saw the present with won- 
derful distinctness, and dealt with it as he found it, 
untroubled with misgivings as to what was to come 
after. 

But when all is said, when analysis has done its 
work and posterity pronounced its unimptussioned ver- 
dict, we still come bactk to the stern conviction, the 
unchanging will, the unil Inching courage of the man 
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with ail iucrcascd iiieiusure of adiiii ration aud syinpaihy. 
No doubt Timothy Pickering made many mistakes, 
and in some inst'inccs acted wrongly and unwisely, but 
tlimngliout his life he w.as imbued to the full with the 
spirit of the great Puritan captiiin, when among the 
mists of Dmibar he cried out, ^^ Let God arise ; let his 
enemies be scattered.'' This spirit, witli all its short- 
comings, is one the world cannot afford to lose, or men 
of English race forget. 
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TiiE subject of this sketch is one of the ahnost for- 
gotten worthies of Miissuchusetts, and he is at the 
same time a man who for many reasons well deserves 
remembran(5e. Caleb Str()ii<»; was in active public life 
for forty years, lie had in his diiy a uational r(4)uk)r 
tion as one of the framers of tlie Constitution of the 
United States an<l as a leading senator for the first 
seven years of the new government. In Ins own State 
he played a still moi*e important part. 1 le was elected 
governor of the Conunonwcalth ten tiuu;s and defeated 
once. lie was a leader in the convention which gave 
a constitution to Massachusetts, and was closely iden- 
tified with her history from the revolution down to 
the close of his life in 1817. Such a career indicates 
a remarkable power of gaining and retaining the con- 
fidence of the 2)eople, and when it is remendiered that 
he was tlie war governor in the troubled days of 1812 
it is evident that he had other and stronger (pialities 
than mere personal popularity. 

J)ut it is its a ty[>e of the New England INn itiin and 

^ Tliis skotc.h w>i8 pr(4»ar(!(l originally an a lueiiioii', at tlio iv.- 
quest of tho Massachusetts Ilistoiical Society, froui wlioso early 
proceedings it is now reprinled. 
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Massaclinsetts Federalist that Caleb Strong is most in- 
tereHtiii«»; at the i)reseiit day. A man who conld ad- 
here strictly to the doctrines of the most rigid Feder- 
alism and yet h;iv(i siK'.h a hold ni)on the ]>co|)le and pjiss 
through ycnrsof dillicnh. [ndilic stM-vicc without a fpiar- 
rel and without becoming the subject of unmeasured 
mvectivc is an interesting study. Colonel J*ic-kering 
was a tyiH) of the extreme Federalist, and yet, although 
ho and Governor Strong held the same general views, 
the two men jn^esent a most marked contrast. Pick- 
ering's life was one of storm and battle. lie had des- 
IKsrato i?onfli<',ts with all who were op|K)sed to him, and 
never spared either friend or foe when his principles 
were assailed. He was reckless, bold, and aggressive. 
Ills friend and correspondent, Governor Strong, was 
quite as rigid in his opinions, and in the early years 
of the century was as determined a champion of 
state's rights as the combative cohmt*!. Yet Caleb 
Strong, without arousing the enthusiasm evoked by 
an ar<h'nt and <^xtrcnu^> ]cad(^r, nnd without constant 
and exciting personal warfjin^ oittaiuiul a nu\'usur(5 of 
public confuhincc to wliich Pickering never attained. 

The fac^t is that the combination of firmness and 
moderation, of calm sense and absolute devotion to 
conviction, so (conspicuous in the charju't«»r of C^alcb 
Sti'ong, nijuh*, liim a thorough re])resentative of the 
class whiiih formed tlie strengili of the Puritans both 
in Old and New England. In times ol great excite- 
ment tlio extremists always cunne to the front, and 
leavx* the deepest mark upon tlie events in which they 
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take part, and tliis was, of course, the case with the 
Piii-itans. But it falls to the lot of tlie quieter, more 
moderate, and more coiumoiiphuie men to furnish the 
bsuikbone and .sinew of every great and successful 
movement, wheUier it l»c siK'.ial or political. The IciuU 
ers in this class, althongh less conspicuous and less 
impressive, sire of a vast im|M)rt;uice, auid any man who 
fidly represents them is well worth our consideration. 
The Fedciralist [)arty of New Kngland was essentially 
a Puritan ])arty made np of men of English race and 
of that i)art of the race which has left the deepest un- 
press upon the liistory of English-speaking- peo]de. A 
man who in his day and generation Wiis pnt forwai'd 
again and again as the best and most 2)6pular repre- 
sentative of the mass of the Federalist i)arty in Mas- 
sachusetts has a strong claim uptm our remembrance, 
apai't from the oifices he filled and tlie stirring events 
in which he wjis prominent. It is well to turn aside 
occasionally from the more brilliant leaders and study 
the c]iar:K^ter and career of such a man as this, and 
in th(5se days of evolution the first step is to ghuujo 
briefly at the origin and jHsdigree of any one whom wo 
venture to call typical and representative. 

The great emigration of Puritan Englishmen began 
in 1G30, when Charles I. resolved to govern without a 
Parliament, and when certain of his subjects deter- 
mined to carry to the New World the political liberty 
and the religious faith which were in peril in the Old. 
Among the emigrants from ICngland, in 1G80, was 
John Strong of Somersetshire, a typical representa- 
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tive of that vigorous middlo class in which Puritanism 
fouiul iLM sl.n»iii;l.li. ir« w;w only tw^Mity-fivo y(»:irH 
okl when he left RngLand, ami he IumI scaixiely reached 
Anieiica. when deaih deprived him of bolli wife and 
child wlioni he liad hronght with him, and left him 
alone to face the ti-ials of a life of hardship and ex- 
jiosuni. Such a l)ereavement must have been a severe 
ordeal at the very beginning of a new career, but the 
sturdy young Puritan faced his troubles nuinfully. 
Before 1G30 had exjiired, he consoled himself by a 
second marriage, taking to wife Abigail Ford, of 
Dorcbestei", wlieic^ he (irst settled. A few yeara later, 
he removcjd to Windsor, Connecticut, an<l thence, in 
1G59, to Northiunpton, Massachusetts. The iii*st task 
of the foundei*s of this now community was to gather 
a church, and choose John Strong to bo its ruling 
eldei'. This was a higldy responsible position in the 
early days and in the litthi eiHintry villages of N(»,w 
England, and its possessor was generally the leail- 
iug man of the town, second only to the minister in 
dignity and importance, llespected and respectable 
John Strong rnled over the Northampton church for 
forty y(».ars ; estnhlishcMl a t:i.unery ; was honest, fru- 
gal, and industi'ious ; and brought uj) to man's and 
woman's est'ite a numerous family. Jlere, in 1G99, 
as the famous seventeenth century was passing away, 
with all its great events, into the domain of history, 
ICIdor flolni <li(Ml a^. the ripe age of nineiy-f<»ur. He 
left nearly one hundred and fifty direct descendants, 
covering three generations, and all his sixteen children 
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survived liim. The race, so well started by its founder, 
has gi'owu and expanded until, at tlie present day, two 
large oetiivo volumes hardly ailord suifieient siuice to 
register the names of John Strong's descendants. His 
fifth son, Ebenezer, was the father of six children, 
of whom tlie third was a son named Jonathan, who 
had in his turn no less than seventeen children. The 
second son of this numerous family was named Caleb, 
who in course of time married, and, departing from 
the custom of his ancestors, had oidy one son. The 
diminution of numbers seems to have resulted, how- 
ever, in a (leveh)pment of ability, for this only son was 
destined to be the most distiiiguishiul of liis name, 
and the most famous among the nuiltiiude of John 
Strong's descendants. Caleb Strong, fourth in descent 
from the oh I ruling elder, the future senator and gov- 
ernor, and the subject of tlils sketch, was born at 
Northampton, Jaimary 9, 1745. From the pniceding 
brief (mtline of his genealogy, it wiU be seen that he 
sprang from a pure English stock, and that his family 
was one of the most important in Ids native town and 
county. ITis parcjuts are sai<l to have Inicn "distin- 
guished for origiuid strength of mind and sound judg- 
ment, iis well as for their prudent, pious, and exem- 
plary Christian development." These latter (pialitics, 
always highly valued among tlie Pnritiins, hml a spe- 
cial signiHcaniic at Northam])ton in the middle of the 
eighteenth century, for the minister of the parish 
at that time w:is the most famous theologian oC New 
England, a man whose acute and 2)owerf ul reasoning 
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spread his reputation far beyond the narrow limits of 
a Massacliusotts vilhigd, and made his name familiar 
wherever th(5 Kii^lish langusij»;e was Hixikc^n and the 
doeirliiert of (/ulvin wvw. <!h(?rishe<l. ffonathan Ed- 
wards h:Ml nh'e:idy "innde fidl ]»nH)f of his ministry" 
in Nortliampton for nearly twenty yejn*s at the time of 
Calel) Stroiiji^'s birth. In the eontrov(».rsy which soon 
after ensne<l betwec^n the minist(^r an<l a portion of liis 
])ar!sh eone(»rniiig the " Halfway Oovenniit," Mr. an<l 
Mi's. Stroll*;- took no JM'tive part, but th(\y fully sym- 
pathized with their distinguished pastor. The re- 
ligious iufluenees of Caleb Strong's ehihlhood and 
youth were, therefoiMi, umisually powerful, and they 
were not without a marked effect upon his eharaeter. 
Throughout his life ho was a devout and religious 
man, and steadily adhered to the sober and rigid faith 
of his forefathers. His mo<leratc and gentle disposi- 
ticm, however, and the t(*.m]>er of the times in which 
he lived, save<l him from the sterimess and bigotry 
whi<»h hjive always b(»eu the dangers of th(^ <'reed that 
he prolV.sscd. 

Mr. nnd Mrs. Strong \\vvi\ resolved tluit their oidy 
son, upon whom all their ]ioi)es were centred, should 
have tlie best edu(uition that (^oidd then be obtained. 
Young Strong was accordingly placed with the Ilev. 
Samuel Moody, of York, Maine, a noted teacher of 
the day, by whom he was fitted for college. Mr. 
Strong entered Harvard in 1760, and gradujited in 
due course in 17G4. In these years of study he dis- 
played an exemplary character and marked ability, 
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and profited ho well by his opiK)rtunitios that ho ro- 
ceivcd the highest honors at his graduation. As ho 
was traveling houioward from college, he fell a victim 
to that scourge ot* the last century, the sniall-2)ox, 
from which he barely escaped with liis life, and with 
his eyesight seriously impaired^ From this misfortune 
he never wholly recovered, and it wjis at first a pe- 
culiarly severe trial to a young, successful, and am- 
bitious scholar, who had just selected the law for his 
profession. With admirable courage, he determined 
to persevere in his choice, and the devotion of his 
family enabled him to prosecute his studies. His 
father and sisters read to him tlio few law boolcs from 
which all legiil education was then derived, inclu<liug 
Coke u]>on Littleton^ in folio, which uuist, indeed, 
have appeared to these alTcctiouate l)ut uuprofcssiouiil 
rea<lers, as it did to King James, ^^ like the pe:ice of 
God, which }>asseth all understjuiding." The knowl- 
edge thus painfully accpiircd, however, was sound and 
accurate, and tlie method of study, slow, thorough, 
and necessiUiting constant thought, undoubtedly con- 
tributed to Mr. Strong's subsequent success at the 
bar. In advising his son, many years afterwards, as 
to the value of study, he says : — 

" I wislied you to be convinced of tlio importance 
of improving your time well. Let none of it be 
wastcil in idleness or unprofitable amusement. Some 
exercise is necessary to your health, — eHi)ecially walk- 
ing some distance every day when the weather and 
ways are good ; but lounging about and hanging over 
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the fences, or sitting a long time in other people's 
i*ooins, cnn li;ivo no t^Muhnicy to jii'oniotc your hc«'ilth 
or rc^puUition. If your eyes arc fatigued at any time, 
you may lay aside your book and rcHc(;t on what you 
have i*ead with as much advantage as if you continued 
reading. In tliis way I have acquired a principal 
paii; of the little kuowledge 1 Jiavc.'* 

Arduously and slowly Mr. Strong worked his way 
tlirough tlie diiliculties which beset his legal studies. 
His careful rcHoction and patient thought iiuule him a 
gooil lawyer, and his ])erseveranc^ in a<l verse circum- 
stjin(»es aj»|»cahMl <^(Tcctiv(*ly U» tlie iiicinb(»rs of th(^ pro- 
fession in his n.'itive county, who ha<l rcci>ntly deter- 
mined to exclude from their ranks all new aspirnnts 
for legJil honors, and in 1772 Mr, Strong was iuhnitted 
to the bar. Ihit while, with infhiite toil, he had been 
acquriring the theory of law, he ha<l at the same tune 
lieen Icjirning its practice under the best auspices. In 
tlie office of eloseph Ilawley, the leading patriot of 
western M:issachus(>tts, Mr. Strong studied not only 
law, but iM)liticH as well. It was a good school for 
both.^ " We must light," said Ilawley, before even 

* It li:is Imhmi }illo«roil l»y lii/^li :iiitliority (Prorccfliuffx of the 
Afnss, llisf, Soc. 187(5-77, ]h IVM) that Mr. Stwuig; was oiio of 
tliMNO who Kij*;iHMl (h(* CoiiipliiiHMitnry Addi'ORS of Uio liai'mtcrs 
ami AUoiiu\yR to (lovcnior lluichiiisoii, on his (Icparturc. Many 
nuMi, whonfltM'wanl (*s|M>nMfMl (h(^ <':iiis(M>r tho ll4>vo1iif.i(»ii, Kif<;iiod 
this dociiiiinil. ; hiil. withoiii, (Jio hinosfc mid ninsi, conviiUMii^ 
])i*(M»r, I liud il diirM'iiH. to hidi<'ve lh:it (*nh*h Slioiij;; \v:i.s jhiiohjt 
thoiii. SiH^h nn iwi woidd have h<HMi til vniiniu'C' wil.h all wo 
kiiow of his principles at that time, with the influences by which 
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the fow who wero of that opinion had dared to express 
thcii' tliuughts. AVith such a friend and mentor, Mr, 
Strong ranged himself at an early day upon the pa- 
triotic side. Law and |><>litics went hand in hand, 
lie was admitted to the l>ar, as has been said, in 1772, 
and in the same year was chosen a selectman of his 
native town. At the very outset of his career, his 
modei'ate disposition and quiet manners commended 

lie was siUTOiindcd, aud with his wholo subsequent caiticr. lib 
name diies not appear in Cui'wen's list (Curwen^s Journal, ed. 
1842, pp. 428, 420), nor in the lists printed in the uewspaiiei'S of 
the iUiy (see Hostmt Posl-lhi/, May *M and June (i, and lioslon 
News- Lt^i ttr f fl una *2f 1771, wiiich eont^iin all the lisU niontifuied 
by (iiovernor IhiUtiiiusou in his llitton/, iii. 15'.)), and the au- 
thority for its insertion in the i*evised list is not given by Mr. 
Allies in the Proceedings of the Massachusetts Historical Society, 
John Adtuua (Works, x. 38) says that Mr. Strong's iiaino -is 
appended to an Address to (leneiid (lage. This is even more im- 
probable thiin in the ease of llutehinson. Mr. Strong's luimo is 
not in the list of those who addi'cssed Gage on his arrival. (See 
Neios' Letter, June 9, 1774.) Gage, however, received (October 6 
and 7, 1775) two Addr(\s.s(is on his dt^parture, — oiitt from the 
ioyalints of JSoston, liie other fitmi those of the country, in neilher 
of these lists does the name of Caleb Strong occur, and there 
was none from the bar, as is stated by John Adams. (Sec Essex 
Gazette, October 2G, 1775.) That the pupil and colleague of 
Hawh^y should lmvesigu(;d an Address to llutchiustni is unlikely 
enough ; but it is absolutely incredible, that a member of the 
IVoviueial Congress and of the Northaiupton (Jonnuittee of 
Safety, uiiiver.sjilly trusted ami respectiul, should have lieeii 
guilty of such stupid dui>1icity aiul folly us to sign an AddiH^ss to 
(iage in 1775, after war had iu;tually bt^giin. 1 have not been 
able to liiid any foundation for the charges of 1^1 r. Ames or of 
John Adamsl 
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him to the coiiAcleuco aiid the good-will of his folio w- 
meii, and witli this election to the highest post in liis 
native village began a long career of public service. 
The (pialities which cnabh;d Mr. Strong to hold office 
for nearly half a century were evidently conspicuous 
at the v(^ry l>(»giiuiing of his iictive life. In 1774 ho 
was chosen, together with 1 lawley, to repi*csent North- 
ampton in the l*rovincial Congress of Massachusetts. 
At the same time ho became a member of the Noi*tli- 
anipton Committee of Safety, a position which he con- 
tinued to hold during tlie war. lie here rendered 
efficient service to the cause of the revolution, al- 
though his weakened eyesight prevented hhn from 
serving his country in the field. I)esi)ite the troubled 
times, Mr. Strong appears to have rajudly gained pro- 
fessional reputati<m, and, in 177G, ho was apiwinted 
county att^jruey, an office which he filled acceptably 
for twcuiy four ye:i.rs. lie I'ose in ])olitical life even 
more rnirully, being chosen {a} repn^sent Northampton 
in the convt^ntion of 1779, which framcjd the Consti- 
tuiion of Massnrhu setts. Large Jis this convention 
WJis, it WHS no slight honor to be numbered among 
its memb(»rs. All that Mjussachusetts could bojist of 
ability and worth was gathered at Boston, in Sei)tem- 
lM»r, J77!^ tod I aw a new charter for the old colony. 
IIi»re were assembled all the distinguished men of the 
Stale. 'rh(» old h^aih^'s to wluise lot it had fallen to 
pnll <h»wn, the yonni** whose destiny was to buihl uj), 
iwrl nu'lrr <h(» sanu5 i(»of. T\u^ old s|>iril of irvoliition 
and iiiilr|n'n(U'nc(», and the younger spirit of order, 
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which plucked safety and good government from the 
convidsions of civil war, united to give a Constitution 
to the Puritan state. Although a young man, Mr. 
Strong received the high compliment of being chosen 
one of tlie four members at largo on the committee ap- 
pointed to draft the Constitution. Mr. Strong obtiiiued 
two hniidriid and three out of two hundred and thirty- 
seven votes, only six less than thci nmuber giveu to the 
great popular Iciider, Samuel Adauis. Ik^sides being 
a meml>er of this committee, to wliom the principal 
labor of the convention was intrusted, Mr. Strong 
served on several sulMjommittces for tlio considemtiou 
of particular articles. That his services in tho con- 
vention were acceptable, and iulded greatly to his re[)- 
utation, is shown by the many oHices which were now 
thrown open to him. In 1780 he was a mendier of 
tlie council of Massachusetts which, until the new 
Constitution went into operation, wiehled the whole 
executive power of the State, and in the same year he 
declined an election as delegate to the Continental 
Congress, and accepted the office of state senator, 
which he held until 1789. In 1783 he declined an a\h 
})ointment to the Supi*eme Uench, as his fortune w:is 
too narrow to permit of sm^h a loss of professiomd 
income as an acceptance of this office woidd havo 
entailed. In 1787 he was chosen to the responsible 
office of delegate to the naticmal convention at Phil- 
adelphia, and was associated by Massacihusetts with 
Rufus King, Elbridge (ierry, and Nitthaniel (^orham 
in the great work of founding a national government. 
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Mr. Strong took his neat in the convention on May 
28, and s]uire<l in tko labors and debates of the con- 
vention nntil An«;nst, wlicn lie wjus called home by ill- 
ness in his family, lie apjiears to have l)een deeply 
impressed, as all thoughtful men then were, by the 
absolute necessity of a stronger central government, 
and a more perfect union of the States. There is no 
trace of sectional feeling or of state's rights in his 
course at this trying time, but he carried with him into 
the conv(»nlion the dm^trines of govcrmnent ui which 
he had Iteen nurtui'cd, and the democratic principles 
of tlie Constitution found in him a consistent advocate. 
Ho supported the traditional N<^w England systcim of 
ainuial elections of rei)res(»ntatives, and op[>o8ed the 
distiurtion of rank between the lIons<^ an<l 8enat(% 
which luul been urged by Gouverneur Monns jis of 
the htst necessity. He also thought it l)est that the 
two Houses should stand ujMm an ecpial footing in 
their mode of election an<l in the |M>pular esteem. 
Mr. Strong showed liis liberal and eonciliattny dis- 
position, as well cis his ardent desire*, for imion, even 
at some sacrifice of jiower, by sustaining the com- 
promise which gave to the States the right of repre- 
sentation as such in the Senate. Although a rej)re- 
senUitivr of a large Stal.<% he was rejidy (a) mak(5 
cone<?ssions to the smaller ones. 

" It is agitHMl," lie said, "on all hands that Congress 
is nearly at an end. If no aceonnnfMhilion takes jilacr, 
(he Union itself nnist soon )>e dissolved. It has been 
sni;i;<'sle(I that, if we cannot oninr. to any general 
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ag;rccnicnt, the principal SUitos may form ami recom- 
mciul a sclicme of govenimeiit. Itut will the small 
States, in diat case, ever accede to it ? Is it probable 
the large States themselves will, mider such cii*cmu- 
tances, embrace and ratify it? I tliink the small 
States have made a considemble concession in the 
article of money bills, and that they miglit natuiiUly 
expect some concessions on the other side." ^ 

With sound conunon and legal sense, Mr. Strong 
opposed the Virginia phin of making the judges mom- 
bei*s of a council to revise the hiws. lie tuiw clearly 
the imj)ort:ince of separating entircily the gi*eat depai-t- 
ments of government, and was cs|>eciidly avei*se to any 
scheme which allowed the expounders of the laws to 
take part in making them. lie also o])posed the plan 
of the electoral college, and favored a choice of pres- 
ident by tlu) Irgishituni, as t.he siniph^sL nic;thod at- 
tainable. With true New England thrift, he argued 
in favor of low salaries ; and, mindful of Massachu- 
setts history, introduced an amendment, afterward 
embodied in the Constitution, by which ^the Senate 
was deprived of the jwwer of originating monc^y bills. 
Soon after this, he wiis called away from Phihulelplmi, 
and thus lost the op2)ortunity of aflixing his name to 
the Constitution. Ihit, although deprived of this 
honor, he was able to render yeoman's service to the 
cause of a more iRirfcct union by 4ii)fc!ndiug and ex- 
jdainiHg the Constitution in the Mass;u'.husctts ratify- 
ing convcution, to which he w:is pres<!iitly chosen. 

* Madiion /*ay>6T.H, \t, 1101. 
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'riie Htihiiussion (»f the Cunsiiiiitioii to ilio people of 
tli(». vurioits St:i(4»s culle<l national ]>at'tios into exiHt- 
cncc. In all the St:itcK tiiey M]>ran^ np and Hti*ii<^gleil 
fiercely over the great issne so suddenly ]n*esent(i<l. 
Tho eoiil,«\st ill MaKHa4*int.setts was ])eeMliar1y lHtl4»r, 
and for a long time the ri\snlt Wius donhtrid. Loeal 
eansc^s (*.ontril)nte<l to swell the ranlcs of the opjiosi- 
tion; but tho Federalists, sil though outnumbered at 
tho stjirt, never faltered, aiwl by weight of ability, by 
some sulroit management, and by a good deal of work 
outside of the convention, were finally successfid by a 
narrow ma jority. In the party which rallicid about the 
Constitution in Massjudiusetts, in 1788, Caleb Strong 
held a prominent place. Not only from his devotion 
tiO tho cause of establishing a naticmal government, but 
from his legal and politi<;al repuUition, and, above; all, 
from his haviiiir b(M»ii one of the framcrs of tin; Coiisti- 
tiition, he was h>oked u]> t.o and .a(».kiiowl(Mlged as a 
Iead(»r. Mr. Strong spoke frecpicntly in debate, and 
with espe<*ia1 for(M^ on the <dause giving j)ower to Con- 
gr(»ss to rcgiilaie elections. The limits of this skeUrh 
forbi<l any cxti-acts from his spee<'Jies, which are all 
marked by clcariH\ss and fon^e. They are sim]de and 
admirabU; exposilions of the various (piestions of gov- 
ornnuMit, (»xprcss(Ml, as he himself said of the Consti- 
tutioii, "in the plain common language of mankind." 
The mixhuaU; temper and good sense of the speaker 
are cv(m*\ where* ap])arcnt, and his power of conciliation 
and (jnlrl; knowlctlge of character are shown at tlicir 
best when he adiU'cssc^s fjohn Hancock. Like most of 
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his party, he makes full use of the foibles of that emi- 
nent iu(livi<hi:il, and graeefiilly assures liis Kxeelleney 
that the hitter's amendments would sooth jarring fac- 
tions, and no doubt be adopte*! by the new govern- 
ment, \l reeonuiionded by the convention. 

The labors of tlie Federalists met witli their reward. 
The Constitution wjus adopted, a luitional government 
was established, and a new era began. But only the 
first step had beiiu taken. It w:is necessary to con- 
vert the parchment schtune into a living, active organ- 
ism. The Fe<leralists, therefore, made every exertion 
to commit the great experiment to tried and friendly 
hands, and their elTorts, in New England especially, 
were covered with success. For her first senators, 
Massachusetts selected Caleb Strong and Tristram 
Dalton. "Oiu* senators," wrote (ieneral Lincoln to 
Washington, who was anxiously wat(;liing the result 
of the elections, " our senators are Federal indeed." ^ 
Mr. Strong, unlike most of his colleagues, was in his 
seat on March 4, 1780, and, in drawing lots, obtained 
the second class, wliich entitled him to a term of four 
years. At tlie expirathm of that pei*iod he was i*e- 
ehH;tc.d, but resigned three years 'later. Mr. Strong 
was an active and useful member of the Senate. lie 
ap))ears to have bcini recognized as oh(^ of the Icsiding 
lawyers in that body, and most of tlie connnittees on 
which he served were those whose duties would now 
be assigned to the Judiciary Committee. His most 
im^KU'tant service was on the connnittee wliich drafted 
* Writinys of Washinyfon, vol. ix. j). 408. 
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the famous M*t to cKtablish the judiriaiy, which passed 
at the first session, aiul which has had an importance 
and an cffcvt equal to ahnost any measuix) ever enacted 
by Congi'css. Many of his sidisecpient Liboi^s were con- 
necte<l with subsidiary qiu^stions growin*^ out of this 
fu*8t act, sucli as reguhiting processes, paying the ju- 
diciary, and the like. He was also chairman of the 
conunittee on patents; and, in 1700, served on the one 
apiK)intcd to determine a rule for naturalization. Ikit, 
besi<hvH the more purely legal committe(».s, he hehl a 
cons]n(nious i)hi(5e on those formed for other ecpuilly 
important purposes. In May, 17D0, he wjis chairman 
of the committi»e on foreign intercourse ; .ind, in the 
debate on tins tpiestion in the following year, while ho 
favored the prompt determination of the question of 
permanent establislunents abroad, he expressed strong 
doubts as to their necessity or expediency. lie also 
served u])on the consular and post-oflice committees, 
and on one for pensions. That he displayed some tal- 
ent for (inan(^e is shown by the appearances <»f his name 
on some of the linance (tonnuittecs, and by the fiust 
that, in 1791, he was selected to report to the Senate 
Hamilton's plan for a national bank. Throughout his 
Hcnatininl cjircer, Mr. Strong was consUint in his at- 
tcmdancc and in his devotion to liis duties. Jt is 
hardly nc(M^ssJlry to say that he acted always with the 
Federalists, and was one of the most consistent and 
unchanging mcndu^rs of th:i,t parly. H<i syni|K)thi/cd 
profoundly with the <listrust of France wJiich gradu- 
ally became a leading article in the Federalist creed ; 
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and, as early as duiio, 1792, wo fiiul his namo among 
[\\<\ small niinoi'ily who voUhI for llio niodirKul rcsolu«> 
tioii :u^l\nowlc(lgin«>^ tlie reception of ilie French C/on- 
Ktiliition. Again, in 1705, lie strongly snpiMH'ted tho 
motion of his colleagne, Mr. Cabot, to strike ont the 
the words '* magnanimtms mition " from the resohition 
accepting the French flag. Mr. Strong shai'ed fully 
in the disgust excited at that time by the French jiol- 
icy ; and, if he could have had his way, would have 
separated the reception of the fliig from that accorded 
to the letter of the French government. lie, of course, 
advocated the ratiflcation of the Jay treaty, and ear- 
nestly supported tho ])olicy of Washington, so bit- 
terly denounced at this critical time. Although tho 
people expected a better treaty, he thought that, like 
hinis(i1f, they wiu*e convimted that the best hml been 
done, and that it was our duty to abi<le by it.^ 

Soon aft<;r tin? c^xititing struggle of the following 
session, pnHluced by the resistiince in the House to tho 
appro])riations for the Knglish treaty, Mr. Strong, 
wearied of public life, and abundantly satisfied with his 
share of it, resigned the senatorship, and returned to 
the practice of his profession. During the stormy 
years of the last Federalist administration, Mr. Strong 
remained in private life. He, of course, warmly sup- 
ported the govci'imient against the aggressions and 
insults of l<Vance, and, in 1797, he writes to his fnend, 
Colonel Pickering,^ to congratidate him heartily upon 

1 Stronjj t<) l^ic.ki'.i in«r, Aiiunst *J2, 1795. Pickcriiig MSS. 
'^ February 0, 17i)7. l»ickciiiig MSS. 
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Ills vigoi-oiis reply to M. Ailet. The clamor of the 
French Minister Mr. Strong regarded as merely noisy 
iiiisrei)i'e8eiit:il.ion ; but, jis liis l<»U;<5r8 were artfully 
drawn, and as the i)eople do not stop to analyze such 
stat4'uients, he thought it was always well to have 
them uuai)aringly refuted. This hotter shows a firm 
and settled op])osition to France, but is free from the 
unreasoning rancor only too common at that time 
amoiigVxtreme Federalists. In tho Unha]>py struggles 
witli the I'resideut, which finally ruhied liis party, Mr. 
Strong ('oes not api)ear to have tiUcen any part, al- 
though his sympathies were probably with the oppo- 
nents of ]Vi .*. Adams. 

Mr. Strong, on resigning his mid in the Senate, un- 
doubtedly wished and biJieved his retirement from 
public lif(^ to be final, bnt so eflieient and available 
a man could not long remain out of office. In 1800 
he wjis brcught forward by the Federalists as their 
candidat4^ for governor. lie en«ily defeat.<Ml his c»,om- 
lH5titor, Mr. (Jerry, and in Mortlianipton and the six 
or seven lujighboiing towns there were no votes cast 
against hin*. A stronger proof of the re8i>ect in 
which his charaxiter was held, of his amiability and 
universal poprlarity, it would be impossible to offer. 
Another incident subsequent to this same election, and 
growing out of it, reveals the seci'et of Mr. Strong's 
success in winning the affecti<m of his fellow-men. 
When the new governor was inaugurated, tho proces- 
sion usual on STieli oeea.<*iona hnppened to march 
through Winhr Sheet in Hoston, and, a,s it ])assed, 
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the venerable Samuel Adams was seen standing at his 
door. Mr. Strong immediately stopped the procession, 
descended from his carriage, uncovered his head, and 
advanced to sliake liands with tlie old patriot of the 
Revolution.^ It was a graceful act, gra(?efully per- 
formed, and shows, clearly the gentle temper which 
made Mr. Strong's long official life so free f i*om any- 
thing like personal hitterness. But, in order to thor- 
oughly appreciate this little scene, it nnist be i'cmem- 
bered that Mr. Adams was the opposition lca\lor, and 
that party spirit then ran very high. A like nuulcni- 
tiim was exhibited by Mr. Strong in liis annual ad- 
dress, in 1801, at tx time when Icmling Federalists, in 
public and private, from the pulpit and from the 
bench, were denouncing the accession of Jefferson as 
the victory of tlie worst princi])lcs of tlie French Rev- 
olution, iind, as if it were the advent of a Mai'at or a 
Robespierre, fatal alike to religion and society. " You 
will reflect,'' said Mr. Strong on this occatdon, ^' that 
in republics the majority must prevail, and that obe- 
dience to the laws and respect for the constitutional 
authorities are csstmtial to tlie cliaracter of a good cit- 
izen." The words and the thought arc alike simple 
and even commonplace, but they were rarely heard 
from the lips of j)arty lcadei*s hi 1801. To this wise 
and <H>n(;iIiatory spirit, to his great ])ers<>nal ]K)pular- 
ity, and to his steady refusal to exeniise his ])ower for 
party puri)oses, Mr. Strong owed Ids long tenure of 
office.^ This portion of liis public life was quiet and 

^ Life of Samuel Adams, vul. iii. p. 3G0. 

^ George Caljot to Pickering. Life of Cabot, p. 343. 
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iinevciitfiil, for at tliis time tlici'e were no issues of 
im]K>rtaiico affecting the States The governor strove 
hard to get some just debts paid by the general gov- 
ernment to Massaeluisetts, but they were Federalist 
debts, and met with small favor at the hands of a 
Deniocratie Congress. During these years Mr. Strong 
wrote frecjuently to Colonel Pickering, then senator 
fi*om JVlassaelinsetts, but his lettei*s are curiously de- 
void of politics, lie tells his restless ccuTesponilent of 
the weather and the crops, and of tlie risings and sit- 
tings of the legislature and of tlieir sictions, but he 
leaves nniionai cpiesiioiis alone ; and there is no evi- 
dence that he had any knowledge of the Federalist 
plot to dissolve the Union, whiith wsis (*.onc(K)ted in 
Washington in 1804. In a letter written in 1806 ho 
gives an interesting picture of the state of parties at 
that time, and he expresses fec^lings which show that 
the now prevalent criticism of legislative bodies is of 
old dale, and wjis even then familiar to one who had 
had a large experience of tliem. Mr. Strong says : — 

" Few iunwrtant laws of a public nature have been 
passed ; but, if they have done but little good, I think 
they have not done any great mischief, and this in a 
legislative bo<ly seems to l>e a (!harju.*-ter ot considerable 
m(»rit. In g(Micral, the two Houses have been uncom- 
monly tran(]uil and good-humored, and I am told that 
bnt liilK^ of i)ariy spirit has app(jared in either of 
tlH'in;' 

'Die good humor and the trancpiillity mentioned by 
the governor were signs of the decay of the two old 
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parties, and indicateil the rapid process of absoii^tion 
by which the Federalist jwwer was being destroyed, 
even in its sti'ongholds. Nothing but Mi*. Strong's 
popularity retained the state government for the Fed- 
ei'alists after 1804, when Massachusetts chose JefiFer- 
sonian electors. In 1807, tliis, too, proved unavailing, 
and Mr. Strong, after seven years of service, was de- 
feated by Mr. Sullivan. Mr. Strong gbully retired to 
private life, convinced for tlie second time tliat his 
public career was at an end, but the wretched for- 
eign policy of Mr. Jefferson soon changed tlie face of 
affaii*s, and, by means of the embargo, gave a new 
lease of life to tlie oxpirhig Federalist })arty. As 
hope revived, tliey turned to their old leader as their 
best candidate, but Mr. Strong declined to stand, and 
his detennination could not be shaken. lie felt that 
he had done his pait, and that his refusal was fully 
justiiied. lie writes to Colonel Pickering that his 
withdrawal can have no effect upon the result of the 
election, and that in the Northampton region, where 
lie commanded the gi'catest strength, there would be 
no loss, as the county was thoroughly Federalist.^ In 
this same letter he gives his views on the exciting po- 
litical issues* of the day, and notes with interest the 
reaction produced by the measures of the administra- 
tion. "An opinion is gaining ground," he writes, 
"that the conduct of government is evidently influ- 
enced by partiality in favor of the French, an<l by fear 
of offending thorn," and that they arc, thei*eforo, dcter- 

' Stroug to rickcriiig, August 0, 1808. rickci'iiJg MS8. 
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mined on a breach with Great Biitain. In regard to 
Pi(}kerinf»;'8 well-known letter to SulliVan, ho says 
that ir the governor h:ul pnbllslied the letter, it would 
have liad no great effect, as ri(jkeruig's opinions were 
well known, and it '^ wonld have been considered an 
ovideiieo of the governor's faitlifidness and impar- 
tiality ; but his sending the letter back, without read' 
ing it^ and publishing his answer in the ' Chronicle,' 
have IkwI no tendency to incretise the number of his 
friends." One nuiy be sure that the writer of this 
criticism woidd never have made such a capital mis- 
take, liad he been placed in a like i)osition. The 
whole letter shows Mr. Strong's steady and firm ad- 
hci'enco to Fcderjdist opinions and principles, and is 
clianu5terizcd also by the quiet good sense with which 
he regarded every public or private event. 

The years glided by, and once more Mr. Strong 
was forced by a sense of duty to abandon his retire- 
nuMii, and enirv upon a m^w t<',nnof oHit^ial labors and 
\\\HM\ the most trying experience of his long and 
varied public c^'irot^r. In the Hj>ring of 1812 war was 
nc;nr, and the government of Massachusetts was in 
I)eniocr!iii<? luuids. But the approach of war with 
(treat Hritnin roused the deeply - rooted dislike of 
New ICn;;l:in(l to such a policy and to its authors. Tho 
l«\»(l(»r:ilisis ji^ain saw victory within tjjcir gnisp, but 
tlii'V fully npprecinlod the dangers which menaced 
then). riu'Y needed a leader who was unexception- 
al »h« both in eluu-aeter and antecedents, whose per- 
son jd pnpidarit y was considerable and whose firmness. 
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tuilmuess of tciii)Mn', and iiKnlcratioii bolli in word and 
cleiiil slionld satisfy the extreiuc inoiubcrs of the painty, 
without alarming and diiving away tbo more timid 
brctlii'cn. There wa^ one man, and only one, who 
fnliilled all these requirements. Everybody turned to 
Mr. Strong as the ])i*o|)(n- candidate, and he felt tiiat 
ho couhl not now, as in 1808, refuse. He 2UH^e]>ted 
the nomination, and was eleeted. The Democrats, 
then the party in possession, with all the offices in 
their hands, with the State most carefidly and most 
infamously " gerrymandered," were swept from power, 
and Mr. Sti-ong triumphed again over his old adver- 
sary, Mr. Gerry. The Democrats, during their brief 
tenure of government, had introduced a thorough 
system of political. pro8(*ripiion in the nintt(u* of tho 
sUite ol1i(;es, and the aged (ierry Inul been urged on 
in this novel business by his great leader, l^homiis 
Jefferson. The problem of remedying this injustice, 
and of restoring the old system of permanent tenures, 
was presented to Mr. Sti'ong as soon as ho entered 
upon his office. The following letter shows the man^ 
ner in which he dealt with the difficidty : — 

Boston, June 20th, 1812. 
My dear Lewis, — ... The sheriff, clerks, and 
others who were ejected last year for their opinions, 
and who wished to be restored, have been reinstated 
in their offices. In one instance, a sheriff who had 
been removed had died ; and in two instances of re- 
moval, the former incumbent was otherwise provided 
for, so as not to desire a restoration. In those cases. 
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the present inenmbeiit has not been disturbed. We 
conteui]>l:ite no otlier removals, unless sufficient cause 
is shown and proved, and the party accused is heard 
in his defense. Caleb Stuong. 

The wisdom and moderation of Mr. Strong's course 
shines out brightly against tlie dark b^ickground of 
Ids predecessor's blundei*s. 

This matter of the offices, however, was tlie very 
legist of the difficulties with whicli Governor Strong 
had to cope. War was declared June 18, 1812. Six 
days before. Governor Strong h:ul i-eccived a request 
from the Secretary of War to order into the national 
service a portion of the militLa, to be under the com- 
mand of Major-General Dearborn. On the 22d of 
June, the day before the news of the declaration of 
war was received in lk)st«)n. General Dearborn made 
a formal requisition for these troops, to be stationed 
imder his command at different points along the 
eojust. (lOvcM'Uor Strong's jxmition was a trying one. 
The o])i)ositi()n to the war was very general. There 
was a violent war party, wlio wished all tlie resources 
of the State to be placed at the disimsal of the na- 
tional goveriunent ; there was a peace party, composed 
of mcnd)crs of both j>ai*ties, determined to put every 
obstacle in the way of the administration ; while the 
Federalists generally regarded the declaration of war 
as ail :irt of tyranny, and the meiusnres of the dom- 
inant party jis an infringement of state's rights. An- 
other and a very grave diiliculty of a i)racticid nature 
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arose from tlio extrcuio reluctaiiee of tlio uiilitiu to 
serve, and from Uieir hatreil, amounting almost to in- 
subordination, to being placed under the authority of 
United States officers.* Geneitil Dearborn's requisi- 
tion raised two ijuestions of the deepest im^)ortance. 
The Constitution says that ^^ Congress sliall liavo 
power to provide for calling forth the militia to exe- 
cute the laws of the Union, suppress insurrections, and 
repel invjisions," and " to provide for organiziug, arm- 
ing, and disciplining the militia, and for governing 
su(th part of tlunn as may be emphiyed in tlie serviiH) 
of the United States, reserving to the Stivtes res^MSct- 
ively the appointment of the officers." The first ques- 
tion was who was to judge whether one of the thi*eo 
exigencies in which Congress had power to call out the 
militia luul arisen ; the second, was wliether the militia 
could, according to the Constitution, l>e placed under 
tlie conmiand of a United States officer. After mature 
('consideration, and from sincere conviction, Mr. Strong, 
taking advanced gi*ound in favor of state's rights, de- 
cided that he, as governor of the State, was the proper 
person to determine whether the constitutional exi- 
gency had arisen, and he was ivlso of oi>inion that the 
militia nmst be coinman<led by their own oilicers. llo 
made no reply, therefore, to General Dearborn's req- 
uisition, but referred the matter to the Council, who 

^ See Siunuer*s History of East Boston^ p. 379, and luaiiiiscript 
letter from Governor Strong to the Coinraissiouers of Miissachu- 
setts a]»]K>inte(l in acctu'danco witli tlio rcs(»lvcs of thu Tlartford 
oouvcution) Jainiary 31, 1815. 
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reported tliat the exigency required by the Constitu- 
tion h:ul not arisen, an<l advised a Rubniission of the 
constitutional jwints to the Supreme Court. This was 
ininiediatcly done, and Cliief tlustiee Parsons, Jiulgo 
l^irker, antl •liulge HewjJl returned an opinion which 
fully sustained the views of the governor. On the 
2Gth of June General Dearborn made a second req- 
uisition, to which Mr. Strong replied, declining to 
furnish the troops ; and, .a few days later, he refnscnl 
to coni))ly with a request fi-oni the Secretjuy of War, 
urging liini to give troops to Oenend Deai'bom. Jhit, 
altliougli he was bo jetdous of what he considered Ids 
constitutional riglits, ( Jovernor Strong was resolved to 
insure the complete protection of the Stjite. On tlie 
3il of «luly lie issued a genend order, reqmring tho 
militia to hold themselves in remliness to march at a 
moment's notice to any tlireatened i)oint. Not only 
did he mean to defend the State, but also to corajdy 
with every demand of tlie national government which 
he considered constitutioiud. Tliis is shown by his 
detjiching militia, and jdiw^ing them under the com- 
mand of (Jeneral Dearborn, on the 5tli of August, to 
nuirch to the defense of the eastern portion of die 
Stat^. in doing tliis, lie f<»lt that he went to the ut- 
most limit of liis const! tuti(mal obligations, and it 
j)rov('H i\\',d lin did not stM'k totliwait the national gov- 
ornnM'iil. from sliorr ]):n'iis:ins1iip. The follov/ing let- 
ter to his soil c\|>l:iiiis his course ;it this time: — 

l»osTON, Aitf/ifsf \rffhf 1812. 
My di.ak liKWis, — I received your letter of the 
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IStli instant yoBtorday. In my general orilor I find 
there wiis notliin<>; said of the lVe»ident's comnuuid ; 
but in tlie instrnetions |»'ivon to General Sewsill, and 
which, of course, woidd be communicated to tlie com- 
mander of the militia that are called out, he is di- 
rected to have two companies stsitioned at East2>orty 
and one at llobbinston, until the President shall other- 
wise direct, — and in my letter to tlie Secretary of 
War I informed him tliat such directions had been 
given, — so that they are to be under the conuniind of 
tlio President, sis was stated would be the case, when- 
ever the militia should inarch to repel an invasion, iu 
the (Icntjral Older of July IW. Thtiie was some diffi- 
culty in bringiug the case within the exigencies men- 
tioned ill the Constitution, but 1 stated tliat that part 
of the Statii was in a peculiar manner in ilangor of in- 
vasion, which w;ls saying as much as I couhl witli 
truth. 

You inquire whether the opinion of the Supreme 
Court is to be publishe<l. I don't know that I shall 
have any fit opportunity of doing it until the legislar 
ture meet in October. Perhaps then it will be proper 
to lay the whole matter before them, as well the opin- 
ion as my corresi^ondence on the subject of calling out 
tlie militia ; but this may de])end on the events that 
may take place between this time and that. 

In his message to the legislature, Mr. Strong 
said : — 

^^ If this State was in danger, the regular troops 
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would not liavn l)oeii oiilorcd away to tlio norfcliwo«t 
fi-ontiers ; and, if they wei*c so onlorcd, the militia 
were not Iial)l(? to Ik3 eallcul into Kervi<*e, and stiitioiicil 
in the forts of the Unit(Ml Rfcvtcs t-o Ao duty, when no 
danger of inv:usion apjHiarwl. I have Injen fully dis- 
posed to coiui)ly witli the requirements of the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and the laws made in 
piirsuaneo thereof, and I sincerely regret that a re- 
quest sliouhl have lieen nuule by an oflieer of tlie 
natiomd government with wliieh I could not constitu- 
tionally comply. But it aj>peared to mo that this 
re<piisition was of that character, and I was under tlio 
same obligation to maintain the rights of the State as 
to support the (Constitution of the Unit^id Staters." ^ 

This senU'JKHi huuih up the wliohi poKu^y of tlie gov- 
ernor during tlui trying yoai*s whidi folU)we<l. If Mr. 
Strong's i>oliti<*al principles be cousidere*!, as well as 
the stjite of the times and the party to which he be- 
longed, his (unu'se appears both tc^mperate «ind just, 
however nuu^h we may be disposed to dilTer from his 
interpretation of the Constitution. IIjuI he complied 
witli the requisitions of General Dearborn, and ac- 
cepted the Democratic theory of the Constitution at 
tliat time, he would liave been, if not more than man, 
something eonsid<;rably less than a Federalist. As to 
his views of tJu*, two constitutional questions which he 
was called upon to decide, whatever may be thought 

* Hvv. also fI(ivcM'iu>r Stronjr's Mcssnjj^o, in MnasnchynetUi lie- 
solven for May li8, 1813, where he reviews his eourse since the 
Iwginning of the war. 
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of their merits, it must not bo forgotten that these 
points had not then been judicially determmed. The 
governor of Massachusetts was as competent :is the 
President to decide a doubtful constitutional point. 
In doing so, moreover, he was supj)ortcd by the ma- 
jority of the people in Massachusetts, by his constitu- 
tioniJ iulvisers, and by the opinion of his Supremo 
Court. The legality and caution of his action cannot 
be (piestioned. If we cannot acquit three learned law- 
yers, mend)crs of tlie highest tribunal of the State, of 
undue partisanship in tsdiing so extnundinary a view 
of the Constitution sis they did upon the iirst }>oiut 
referred to them, we nmst, at least, admit that the 
goveioior was legally, if not politically, justified in the 
course which he adoi)ted. 

Mr. Adams, in his diary,^ says that Oovernor 
Brooks, the Adjutant General of Massachusetts in 
1812, told liim that Governor Strong was completely 
under the influence of Chief Justice l^ll•S(>ns. The 
governor almost cpiarrcled, Mr. Brooks said, with 
him on this account ; and he added that it was ho 
who finally forced the governor to issue the gcaieral 
order calling out the militia. Mr. Adams professes 
himself puzzled by this stsitement, as well he might be, 
for Governor Strong's course was a purely indeiMind- 
ent one, and his ordering (mt the militia came neai* 
causing a serious breacrli with the ()hi(;f flustice.*^ Yet 

* Diary of John Quincy Adams, vol. iv. p. 423. 

^ A full account of Mr. Strong's inturviuw with Judge Pai'soiis 
ou this point may be found in Suimier's History of East UosUnif 
p. 738. 
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ho adhered coiiRtaiitly to his detcrniinatioii to rctsiiti 
the iiulitia under his own eontrol, until in his judgment 
an exigency shouhl arise warranting his ordering them 
into the service of the United States. 

Throughout tlio war, Governor Strong steadily pur- 
sued this ]>oliey. When, in the spring of 1814, the 
Ih'itisli swooped down ujmmi the cosist left undefemled 
by the nation:d government, and the alarm of war 
sprejul along the shores of New England, Governor 
Strong put himself at the head of the vigorous move- 
ments made by the ]>eoplc to rei>el the enemy. The 
militia was called out, volnnteers came forward to 
oflfer their services, and substantial fortifications were 
raised for the protection of Boston. Mr. Strong 
gives, in the following letter, a brief ac(?omit of tlie 
situation : — 

Boston, Sunday Jilvcniiig, Sept, 4</i, 1814. 

My dkar Lkwir, — ... You will aLso see in the 
newspapers that the Hritish have taken }K)Ssessioii of 
Castine and Belfast with a considerable land force, 
but we havc^ no parti<ndn.i's, and I have no official ac- 
coimt of tlie proceedings there. Tli(» people in tliis 
town are in as gn^at agitation, I Miink, as at any time 
in the Ivevohitionary War; and, wliile this stalx) of 
things continues, 1 must remain here, however little 
good 1 may be able to do them, though if I can help 
to make (hem cool and collected, I shall thiidc myself 
not wliolly us( less.i Calku Stuono. 

* Hvv also Sumner's Ilistorj/ of East Boston, 401-'120, for a dc- 
tnlled ueeouiit of tlic defunsivc measures taken at this time. 
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The danger of foreign invasion, tlio irritation pro- 
diireil hy (Jus war, and the wcuikyc^t aggravating policy 
of tli(i national government ])rocluce(l in the antnnm 
of 18 14 the aglLiticMi anil exeitenient wUieh resulted 
iu tlie Hartford convention. 

This nicasniH) hml the sym])atliy and approval of the 
governor, who, from his situation, wiis even moi*o 
deeply imi)ressed than others by the dangei^s which 
menaced both state and ex)nutry, and who felt tho 
necessity of forcing a ])eaco at all hazards. lie 
tliought, moreover, that we hsul no right, considering 
our ill success in the war, to expect gocxl teiins from 
England, and he writes to Pi(tk(;ring tliat he can see 
no reason for indignation at the iii'st terms oifered by 
England at Ghent.^ "If Great Britain," he says, 
" had discovered a haughty or grasping spirit, it might 
naturally have excitc^d irritation, but 1 am persuiuled 
that in the pn^sent ease th<M'(s is not a mendN^r of (\m- 
gress who, if he Wiis a meml)er of Parliament, would 
have thought that nun'o mmlerate terms ought in the 
fu*st instance to have been offered." This was a sen- 
timent which, at that juncture, was likely to prove 
more true than ])alatable. Mr. Strong also remarks 
that pride, the enemy of i)eace and justice, had caused 
the war and miglit ])r(ivent i)eaee ; aiul that, if Mr. 
Gore and Mr. King had been connnissioners, they 
would, without diiiiculty, have made a fair treaty. 
On the following day he wi'ites that he finds the Es- 
sex people expect to lose the fisheries, but are ready 

' Sti'oug to Pickcriug, Octuber 17, 1814. rickei'iiig M88. 
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to give up a portion of Maiiio to retain them, which 
nhowH c.h^sirly (hut jkiikuj w:ih the event most dcHivod 
hy the F^MloralisLs. In I )eronil)(T Mie wrot<^ tliat the 
ar^mnents of the AniorI(;an CouiiiiisHionorH disphiyed 
abilil.y, hni hickod randor an<l fniiilciK^KH, an<I ho 
winhcd tiiat ^' tiiey hiul not ho imieli encouraged tlie 
huiguage, whicli is already too frequent, that, if we 
agixso to any ti^rnis wliirJi are not ])erfeetly agreeable, 
wo shjill give {{]} our independ(^n<'.e." Ills views as 
to the rondiiion and future of tli<i West were those 
held by many of the Federalists, and are not without 
interest, lie wrote to Colonel Pickering in February, 
1815,^ that the news made it evident that New Or- 
leans would not be taken, and that its capture would 
have hastened the separation of the Western from the 
Atlantic Sfcites. 

" However," he adds, " it is hardly to be supjiosed 
that the Western States will long continue connected 
with us. They will soon j)ossess all the requisites for 
their coinplet(5 security, aiul will naturally prefer a 
governnuMit of their own and among themselves to 
one at a great distance. The territory of the United 
States IS so <'x tensive as to forbid us to indulge the 
ox|)c<;t'iti<m that we shall nimaiu many years nuite<I. 
Ihit whenever a st^paiation shall tak<^ }da(*,(»,, 1 hope it 
will be effeete<l, not only without contention, bnt witli 
perfect good-will. W^e may be happy as neighbors, 
where a union would be inconvenient." 

* Strong to Pickeriiig, December 15, 1814. Pickering MSS. 

* Strung to Pickering, February 7, 1815. Pickering MSS. 
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As may bo siipi)ose(l, Governor Strong was ono of 
those who rejoiced most sincerely at the return of 
peace. He longed for definite news of tlio conclusion 
of the treaty in season for him to decline to stand 
again as candidate ; for, while the war lasted, he felt 
obliged to remain in office.^ The treaty did not arrive 
in time to release him ; he was reelected once moi*e, and 
held the office until 1816, when he took his final leave 
of public life. 

At hist the peace and retirement which Mr. Strong 
so mn<*1i di^siriul, and whic^h he so well deserved, h:ul 
come to him, but they were destined to be rudely 
broken and to Ik) of short duration. In 1817, his wife, 
a woman of most attractive cliaracter, tlie daughter of 
the Kev. John Hooker, the successor of Edwards, to 
whom he liad been married in 1777, and whom ho 
tenderly loved, died after a lingering illness. Mr. 
Strong did not long survive this severe blow, although 
he bore it with patient resignation. On November 7, 
1818, he died at his house in Northampton, painlessly 
and almost instantaneously, from an attack of angina 
pectoris. 

Mr. Strong's long and varied public services havo 
left but little space to speai^ of his personal appearance 
and private character, lie was tall and of inoilerate 
fullness of person.^ lie had a rather long, oval face, 
which in Stuart's portrait has a gentle and pleasant 
yet firm expitission. His manners were kindly and 

* MS. letter, Caleb Strong to Lewis Strong. 
^ Stdlivan's Familiar Letters, p. 3G9. 
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agreeable, but marked rather by the simplicity of one 
bitid ill tlie country thau by the ]M)lish of a luau who 
liacl mixed much witli the world, lu his domestic re- 
lations and in private life Mr. Strong was both loved 
and n^M]>ocl<3d. A long Hci'ics of l<.'ttei*H :iddre8Sod to 
liiH son Lewis, when the latter was at sch(K)l and vaA- 
lege, give a most interesting picture of tlte writer's 
mind and (character. They are marked by stwng giKnl 
House, are botli wise and kindly, and occjisionally ex- 
hibit a spirit of sober and g<'ii(.lo K:iiin% evincing :d- 
w:iys a moro, ilinn <;onnnoii ]N>n<>lration and a <m)o1 
judguumt of human chanu'.ter and feelings. Hiis 
pai*ental advice is tinged witli a Puritan sombreness 
of thought, and the traditional New England suspicion 
of everything jwrtJiining to the plcasjuit side of life 
crops out here and there in a manner which seems 
strange enough at the present day. A few extracts 
from these letters will not be out of phiee, as they sheil 
much light on the character of the writer, while at the 
same time they illustrate modes of thought and habits 
of life now utterly extinct. 

NOIITUAMITON, Sf'pt. 0, *09. 

My J)i:au Lkwis, — ... You have entere<l upon 
a n<nv s(^<.Mu>, find are at a distance from those to whom 
ycMir inkM'est and Imppiness are most dear, but 1 h(»po 
you will always be solicitous to preserve your innocence 
sind virtiu',, and to ;uM(uiro improvcnu^nt and a goo<l 
re(>nt{ili<>n. Voiu* future smu^ess in life depends very 
much u])()n the manner in which you employ the time 
at college. Indeed, this may be called the spring and 

17 
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seed time of your life, and your future harvest will be 
in proportion to your industiy at this i)eriod. We are 
told tliat the sluggard who does not ))low sliall be at 
the harvest and liave nothing. If you w;iste your time 
in playing cards, or other idle and disgi*aceful amuse- 
ments, or in lolling in your chair, you will have the 
char:u5tor of a poor scholar, and be des])iscd by every 
one ; but I Iiope better things of you, and flatter myself 
you have understanding enough to discover the value 
of a public education, and the im[K)rtance of a close 
a])pli(!ation to your studies. . . • 

I am your alVcctionatc ])arcnt, 

Caleb Strong. 

The hext letter wsvs written after the death of a lit- 
tle daughter. Jt shows the strong rc^ligioiis findings 
of the writer, suid displays also that curious mixture 
of tenderness and stoicism so frctpienlly met with in 

the Puritan character. 

Northampton, Sept, 11, 1799. 

My deau Lewis, — ... You will readily su])pose 
that we are all of us overwhelmed with grief at this 
event. Indeed, the manners of Phcbe were so sprightly 
and engaging, and her tongue so mild and gentle, and 
her disposition so affectionate and benevolent, that all 
of her acquaintances were fond of her. She was pe- 
culiarly dear to every one of the family, and the neigh- 
bors wlio knew lier were every day spealting in her 
commendation ; but, like a flower, she is cut down and 
withered. I ho|Xj lier death will serve to convince us 
of the uncertainty of earthly enjoyments, and the ne- 
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ccsHity of s(M'iiiin<^ ilio fricii<lslii]) of iliat Aliniglity 
IViiig wlio alone can support lis when, like J^liebe, wo 
shall exiHjrienee the agonies of death. 

I wish it might have happened so that you had been 
here, tliat we might have sliared together our sorrow ; 
but we must acquiesce in all the dispensations of heav- 
en, and I pray God that you and all of us may derive 
lasting benefit from tliis distressing bereavement. 

I am your ailectionato parent, 

Caleb Stuong. 

North AM iTON, Nov, 14/A, 1799. 
My dear Lewi8, — ... I write only for the pur- 
])08C of giving you information of our welfare, and of 
remin<ling yon tliat it is of great importain^e tx) y<m t/> 
be diligent in your stn<li(^s, and tliat you avoid eveiy 
evil <'.(MiS(*(pieii<*e. 1 Inward of your Inking at the play 
Hotm after you arrived at Cambridge. It will not be 
advantageous to you to atti^nd those amusements often. 
It would endanger your health, after spending three 
or four hours in such a warm jdaee as a idayhouse, to 
walk in the cold air as far as (Cambridge; aii<l, b<^ 
sides, going fre<piently to such places of amusement 
would divert you too much from the business you are 
to pursue at (college. 1 hojw that you will conduct 
with lunuh^nce in all respects, and that you will ac<|uire 
the chara(?ter of a good scholar and a person of engag- 
ing and amiable manners. 

HosTON, March 5, \mx 
My DEAR Leavis, — . . . The dress of a scholar 
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near the close of his term at college skoukl bo a little 
more elegant than is necessaiy at an earliei* period. 
He must then have somewhat the appearance of a 
gentleman. When you was here, I thought your 
dress was hardly elegant enough. The coats that ait) 
cut straight down before may perhaps be called buck- 
ish, but, so far as I have observed, tliey are not worn 
by genteel people. If you want new clothes, you must 
go to Callender's for them, and get tliose tluit are good 
and durable, and take care to have them mmle large. 
Tf you want a now hat, you must g<^t om^ . . . 
I am, my dear Lewis, your aft'ectionate parent, 

Calich SntONO. 

Mr. Strong's chaiticter is not a dillicuU one to ana- 
lyze, and in its Kiinplicity may be found the cause of 
much of the success which always attended its posses- 
sor. Mr. Strong was not a man of brilliant intellect- 
ual powers, but he supplemented good natural tal- 
ents by steady application, cool judgment, and the 
exercise on all occasions of most excellent common 
sense. He was unswerving in his adherence to all his 
principles ; but, tliough he was a leader in a very dog- 
matic i)ai-ty, he always cxi)rcHse<l himself temperately, 
and in a fiishion wliicli gave olfiiuse to no man. This 
nuHkiiation of temper was coiispicuous in every sict of 
his public life. Although he frequently held extrenie 
views, he never pushed them in ))mctice to a danger- 
ous distance. His temperance in word, tlumght, and 
action, combined with high character and great amia- 
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bility, waH tho secret of his ])orsonal ])opularity, which 
enablc<1 him to v<^t:iin Iiigh oificc at iHsriocln when, it 
may be safely sai<l, not one of his party friends eonid 
have eonnnanded an eh^etion. It is a enrions fact that, 
in all tlie lettei*s of tho time, Governor Strong is never 
mentioned either with praise or blame, if we excej)t 
au occasional general expression of res})ect and confi- 
dence. Of course, his conduct as a ]>ublic man was 
criticised in new8i>ai)ers and panqddets, but nii*ely 
with i)ei*sonalLty. This was most i*eniarkable in an 
ago when savage ])arty warfare gave birtli to tho bit- 
teiHist and most abusive atta(*.ks ujion private clianictor 
as well as public actions. Such a complete absence of 
comment in contcmi>orary writings seems strangely in- 
ex>nsistent with the fact that for nearly half a century 
Mr. Strong held high places, and was often called 
upon, especiiilly during his last teiin, as the Executive 
of the StJitc, to resolve momentous questions. Such 
(|n<'sj.ioiis, (4N>, lio nev<^r slinnncd, 1>iit deciiU^d them 
with iinnness, and a^lhered unlliiichingly to his convic- 
ticms ot duty and to the line of su^titMi wliieli he hjwl 
marked out, so that this silence on the part of both 
friends and foes cannot be explained merely by his 
mod(>raf4) i<Mnp<'ror nmialdo disposition. It shows con- 
clusively tliJit he di<l not possess those salient (pialities 
of mind and lieart whicli nnist awaken cither enthu- 
siastic ntta<*lun(Mit or deep dislike, aiul cannot admit 
indiffcmuH*. A man of this sober character and even 
dinpositioii dors not dc'<»ply impress those alnnit him, 
nor If'avo liis pcndiar pevsoiud mark upon history, 
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cvoii tlioiigli IiIb siciioiiH were at the time of great mo- 
meut, and became afterwards of the highest historical 
interest. But, on the other hand, such a man, even 
if he be an aristocrat in principle, secures tlie great 
prizes of elective offices in a democracy, and obtains 
the greati^st nieaHure of pnu3tic;d success, from his 
capacity for desding with his fellow-men and winning 
their love an<l respect, without ever olTentling their 
prejudices, l^)pular and beloved, resiHicted by idl, 
conscientious and painstaking in the discharge of 
every duty, of a firm and quiet patriotism, Mr. Strong 
has left an honored and historic name. This brief 
sketch camiot close more a})propriateIy tlnin with tlio 
words used by Dr. Lyman when he preached Mr. 
Strong's funeral sermon : ^^ You will unite your voice 
with mine when I say that few, very few men havoi 
sustained public honors more jieaccfully, and l)een 
more eminently usef id, through a long life, in times 
that tried men's souls." 
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Prior to tho year 1860, four men, and only four, 
had acquired groat i*eput:itions as Rocretaiies of the 
treasiuy, and not one of those four was a native of 
the country whose finances he acbninistered. llobert 
Morris was an Englishman; Alexander Hamilton, 
bom in the West Indies, was half Scotch and half 
French ; Albert Gallatin was a Swiss ; and Alexander 
DaUas, a Scotchman. The (Ii*st and the last owe their 
fame to ihn ciix-nmstancos in whic^li thoy wei*o phvccd 
as nuich :us to their own t:ilents. Jtoth Moms and 
Dallas were minisUirs of finance when the country was 
plunged in war and bankruptcy, and it was more by 
their ]>atriotism, boldness, energy, imd resource in des- 
l>erate times than by ])nn*ly financial ability th?it thoy 
gained deserved reputation Jind conspicuous places in 
our hisfoiy. JIamili.on and Gallatin, on tlie other 
hand, were not only gniat financiers, but they achieved 
high distinction in other fields, played a leading part 
.in the administrations with which they were connected, 
and each for twelve years exercised a controlling in- 
fluence upon his party, :ind made liimstrlf felt in <».vcry 
branch of national policy and in every depaitment of 
the government. 
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Tlui Life of Hamilton luis been written and rewiit- 
t(ui. Friends and foes have luiited to lay bare every 
word and every action of his career, and to subject the 
whole to the most minute criticism and discussion, 
lie is now one of tlie best known a-s he is one of the 
greatest figures of American history. His was tlio 
suggesting if not the directing mind at the foundation 
of the government, and he has left an indelible im- 
press upon all our methods of administration. But 
Hamilton is fortunate in otlier ways, lie stands forth 
before posterity as the embodiment of a git^at prin- 
ciple, as the representative of one of the two funda- 
mental theories whicli fouglit for dominion in the 
American system of government. 

Witli his great rival in the treasury the case has 
been wiihily dift'ercnt. It is no exaggeration to say 
that, before the a))pearance of Mr. Adams's volnmes, 
All)ert Gallatin Wiis hardly more than a mirno to the 
present generation. Yet, with the exception of Ham- 
ilton, there has never been a member of any cabinet 
who as such did so umch and exercised so nuich power 
as Albert Gallatin. To have his Life and Letters,^ 
the former well written and the latter carefully edited, 
is to obtain a groat addition to our historical literature. 
Mr. Adams h<'\s confined himself strictly to the career 
of liis hero ; but the life of Gallatin from 1801 to 1815 
is the cabinet history of the administrations of deffer- 
son and Madison. This period is still but little known 

1 The Life of Albert Oallatin, by Henry Adams, vol. i. The 
Wrilinys of Albert CJaUalln^ edited by lieiiry AduiiiH, vols, ii., iiL 
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oxiu^pt fi*<nit ilic I^^edcraliHt 8t:ui<1iK>Iut, and the history 
of an opposition is never vciy eonchisive as to that 
of the i^overnnient. Thei*e is no life of Mr. Miul- 
tson covcH'ing these years, and of all tlie many lives of 
JcfTerson titero is not one which approsuihcs the su1>- 
jiH^t in :i manner at once nnpi*ejndiced and tli(»i*ough. 
(laHatin \\xm\ the only other hii|>ortitnt member of 
their administrations, and his biograi>hy now throws a 
fl<KHl of light fix)m the Den/.Kjratic side over tlie his- 
tory of the United States during the first fifteen yeai's 
of the century. 

Mr. Adams shows himself to be peculiarly fitted for 
his taslc. Patient investigation is everywhere appar- 
ent, and is supph^monttul by a finu historii^al gnuH]», 
and by vigor and originality of thought and opinion. 
The most conspicuous quality, however, is the autlior's 
marked impartiality. We do not agree with jdl Mr. 
Adnms's eonc^lusions, but no one can (pi<'sti<»n the fair- 
ness of the process by whi(Ji they have been reached. 
The cool, judicial tone of the l)ook, free alike from 
<»xcossive hiiidation or exc(»ssive ('ensure, is very re- 
freshing U\ the reachM* of Amori<*an biogra])hy, and 
renders both praise and blami^, when i\n\y are inettMl 
out, very elTcctive. 

It wouM be dinicult U^ find a bett.er subject j>olit- 
ically, but from the dramatic side it is not equally 
strong. Gallatin's career would scorn to contradict 
(his last assertion, but it is umpicstionably correct, and 
the explanation is easily found in the eharaetcu* of the 
man. (Jlallatlii was a. gvvwX man and a strong cluinu'.- 
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ter, but he was neither picturesque nor dramatic, and 
is never muuslng. This docs not affect tlie importance 
of the biography as a contribution to history, but it is 
a misfortune to author, hero, and reader. It tends 
inevitably to iiiaUo tlie narrative too uniforndy md^er, 
— a defect which Mr. Adams does not always over- 
come. 

Family pride led the Gallatins to boast a descent 
fi'om A. Atilius Callatinus, the itoman consul (a. u. 0. 
494 and 498). A gap of fifteen hundred years be- 
tween the consul and the first appearance of the name 
in European history tends to invalidate this rather 
splendid bit of genealogy, but there can be no doubt 
that the Gallatins were both an old and noble family. 
Their pedigi'ee carries us back to the middle ages, 
wlicnce it descends unbroken to Mr. Jefferson's seci*o- 
tary. They are fii'st heard of in Savoy in the year 
1258, and more than two centuries later they came to 
Geneva (1510), united with Calvin in his opposition 
to Home, and associated their foiiiunes witli those of 
the f<imous Swiss city. Settlement in Geneva de- 
prived them of showy titles, but did not impair dieir 
purity of blootl or high social position. For nearly 
two centuries they had the lion's share of the offices 
and llio power in tlie little republic of Calvin, and in 
every position they seem to have shown faithful indus- 
try as well as a large measure of all the civic virtues. 
But great as their share was, Geneva offered oppoiiu- 
nities of advancement to but a small part of the (ralla- 
tins, wlio wei^ always more numerous tlian rich, and 
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80, with the natioiisil spirit of aclvoutui'o, ihcy sought 
their fortune in other huids and under foreign princ^es. 
A Gallatin shed his blood or gave his life in almost 
every iiu}K)rtant battle during the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, and tliey also obtained renown in 
civil as well as in military employments. We find 
tlieni at Genev.i, in the middle of tlie eighte(^ntli cen- 
tury, the same republican nobles tliat they had been 
for two hundi'cd years. They then nunil)erod among 
their friends such diverse ikji'souh as VolUiire and the 
Landgrave of Hesse, and letters from tlie literary 
]>otcMit4i(;o and the petty (l(M'inaii ])rince sidoni the 
opening p:ig(»s ol' Mr. Adams's memoir. Sprung fi*om 
such a family, an orphan at an early age, with the 
prospect of a fair patrimony and surrounded by stead- 
fast and influential friends, Albert Gallatin was one of 
the last men to whom emigration would seem to have 
been attractive or even* possible. Yet before he had 
reached his twentietli birthday he went forth from the 
city of his ancestors, leaving behind him jwsition, 
career, and fortune, in order to tempt fate in the New 
World. Despite his subsequent success, Gallatiu 
always regarded this early abandonment of home as 
unwise, and late in life allirined that he never advised 
but one man — his faithful friend IJiulollet, who joined 
him in America — to emigrate. There is, indeed, no 
adequate explanation of this importn.nt step. It was 
]>robably <liie to a variety of immature motives and 
opinions, for ( J al latin's home was hapi)y, and his rela- 
tives, allhou<j;li disapproving of his departure, never 
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treated him with anything but kindness. Love of ad- 
Ycnturound ^M»lilical idcalisniinibilKul from the writingH 
of liousseau are probably the most definite reasons 
which can now be assigned for his vohnitary exile* Uut, 
however this may be, in 1780 he left his native eity for 
the United States, and did not return to Europe until 
he came, full of honors, to conclude a peace between 
the country of his adoption and Great Britain. 

He carried with him to America a fair education, 
plenty of hope, and a little money, but his first experi- 
ences were enough to have disheartened any man who 
did not possess in a high degree coumge, endurance, 
and fortitude. He iirst tried his fortune in New Kng- 
huid, where all his attempts came to nothing, i le failed 
in trade ; he passed an aimhiss and hard winter in the 
wilds of Maine; and he strove to earn a living as a 
teacher of French in 1 Farvard College. But tlie New 
England atmosphere was unfavorable to a poor and 
young ailventurer, and esj)ecially to one of French 
origin. So Gallatin drifted away from the compsiet, 
rigi<l, and rather repitllcnt civilization of New lOngland 
into the backwoods of Pennsylvania and Virginia. In 
a wholly new country there seemed more chances for 
a new man; and Giillatin engaged in land specula- 
tions, mari'ied, and was just beginning to think that 
life looked more promising, when his wife died after 
a few months of wedlock, and he was left with his 
misery in his rude and lonely home. lie h;ul already 
come forward in 1o(*,al |)oliti<tH, tlianks t<» a train- 
ing and education rare enough in the Uickwoods of 
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America^ ami the loss of liis wife drove him into the 
ouo absorbing oecnpatiou which Heemed o|)cii to him. 
Laud speeuhitions and rough frontier fanning were 
desolate enough at )M»st, and to a man I)owed with liis 
iirst great sorrow they nuist liave Heemed intolerable, 
lie took refuge in }NditieB, and hin long and eventful 
public career In^gan. 

llii came upon tlie stage of Aui(U'i(;an politics at a 
decisive moment in the history of the country. The 
federal Constitution was befoi*e the ])eoplo, and na- 
tional existence wjis trembling hi tlie balance. The 
feeling in Pennsylvania ran strongly in favor of the 
now scheme ; but Gallatin, with the vague dislike of en- 
ergetic government, whicli \uu\ ini}N)n<Ml him to leave 
Kurope, still strong ui)on liim, csist in his lot with the 
minority and ]u^1|nm1 t^> draft some ])ropos(ul aniond- 
ments to the Constitution. Tlius lie became an anti- 
Federalist and one of the founders of the llepublican 
paiiiy, to whose service he devoted the best years of 
his life. Elections followed to the Stjito convention 
and the Stal^ logislal.ure. liyshet^r force of incbistry 
and a dear, comprehensive mind, this young Swiss, 
unable to s}>cak English fluently and a stranger in 
the land, at once raised himself to the jmsitiou of a 
lea<l(?r in PcMinsylvania, and m:ule himself res]M»ct(Ml 
and admired by men of all shades of i>olitics. In 
the State h^gislatiire ho accpiircMl with marvelcms i'a])id- 
ity ilu^ same extraordinary influence which Imj soon 
aflcu'wards wicildcd in Congress, and thei'c is nothing 
more striking in his c«ireer than the conridcnc.e in his 
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ability and capacity which he seems to have impressed 
at once upon all with whom he hsul to deal. 

But while Gallatin was thus rising to be the fore- 
most Republican in Pennsylvania, that |>ortion of the 
State wliich he represented was drawn into a mo- 
mentous contest with the national government. The 
excise laid by Hamilton was the cause of the trouble, 
and Mr. Adams a2)pcars to think that tliis nicivsure 
Wiis too strong, and that the govorinucnt ought n(»t 
to have endangered its existence by introducing it. 
Hamilton's theory, liowevcr, was simple and correct. 
The government needed money, and notliiug of course 
was so proper for taxation as spirits. If a suitable and 
necessary tax of diis kind could not be laid and col- 
lected, the sooner the government went to pieces the 
better, for it would liave failed of its main inii'i)oso. 
Hamilton did not shrink from applying this test of 
stability at once, and events proved that he was right. 
Sooner or later the government would be compelled to 
lay an unpopular tax, and its very existence depended 
on its success in doing so, for there Wiis nothing wliich 
could place the government on a firm footing so quickly 
as a demonstration of its ability to carry out the laws. 
Hamilton forced the issue, it must be admitted ; but the 
result justified tlie attempt, and did more than aiiytliing 
else for many years to give permanency and vigor to the 
new sdieme and to remove the doubts wliich any sign 
of weakness would have converted into aggressive and 
probably f<atal liostility. 

Gallatin came forward at once as a header in oppo- 
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sition to tho cxciRe. lie limited his opposition to legal 
means o{ ]*cHiKtaiico, ami tluis marked out for himself a 
dangerous juid narrow path, for by siicli conduct he was 
sure to meet with i*eproach from all who supported the 
governnu^nt, while the rough |M>pulation wliich he led 
was ready to do anything except confine themselves 
to strictly lawful measures. In the midst of the con- 
flict ahout the excise, Gallatin was chosen United 
Stjit<»s Senator from Pennsylvania by the votes of both 
political parties, and a liigher compliment to character 
and ability has seldom been paid to any man in this 
country. But liis new honors were short-lived. Party 
lines were now drawn very tightly, and the sfcuich Fed- 
enalists of the ScMiatc*, regard(Ml with extreme disfavor 
this young Fi*enclnnan, whom tliey set down as a man 
of leveling principles and a leader of insurrection 
against tlie government. They therefore took ad- 
vantage of a toclmical doubt as to his citizenship, an- 
ludled his election, and sent him back to private life 
with a halo of political martyrdom. 

Meantime the resistance to the excise wjis rapidly 
coming to a crisis, and the time came for GaUatin to 
confine that resistance within legal limits. lie failed, 
of course. 1 le had sown the wind, and for a few 
weeks he had the pleasure of reaping the usual liar- 
vest. Mr. Adams has made very dear the law-abiding 
nature of Gallatin's opposition, and there is no more 
exrilini;' passaj^r in his canuT llian wlinii wiMi s)»l(MHlid 
(M>iirao(» )h» f;u'(Ml an armed and excited crowd of wild 
front iiTs-men at lledstone Old-Kort, and at the risk of 
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his life denounced the cherislied phms of his hearers. 
Although he failed to prevent insuiTectiou and riot, ho 
succeeded in brealcing their force in season to avoid 
bloodshed, but he was only just in time. Hamilton 
and Washington had at last determined to move, and 
stake the success of their experiment upon the result ; 
and when they did act, it wsis with sucli energy and 
vigor tliat tlie issue was certain. Hamilton's bold 
policy prevailed, and the Pennsylvania rebellion fmled 
helplessly away before an overwhehning force. The 
courage, manliness, and upright intentions of Gallatin 
in this rather sorry business of the " whiskey rebellion " 
have been made perfectly clear by Mr. Adams ; but 
his nustakes ak this time also come out very distinctly 
in the biography. When one encour<ages legal re- 
sistance to an establisheil goveiMiment, some account 
should be taken of the character of the i>opulation. 
This Gallatin either did not do, or else he failed to 
understand his constituents. Wlien he found what 
he had let loose, he threw himself into opposition, and 
contributed largely to make the " whiskey rebellion " 
abortive and rather ludicrous instead of extremely 
tragic as it might well have been. Gallatin has paid 
the penalty for his mistake, by appearing to posterity 
as a leader in the first revolt against our national 
government. Mr. Adams has relieved him from all 
shadow of wrong intention ; yet it is to be feared 
that the popular concei)tion of Gallatin as the leader 
and fomenter of rebellion will never be wholly dis- 
pelled. 
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But liowcvcr iiiu(^i Gallatin may now sidTor from 
his connccition with the Wostorn in»urrection, it is cer- 
tiiiu that he ])i*oiitod greatly from it at the moment, 
lie was almost the only Western man who hatl come 
out of Iho troiiMcs wil.li any re|MH4i.tioii, and tht^ ]>o|)u- 
lar hM^nso of this fsu^t w:us soon shown hy liis clrc'iion Ka\ 
tlie llons(* of l{4*.presentsitives. 

In this new sphere (jalhitin met witli the same suc- 
cess whieli h;ul att(»nclo(l him in the lc»gislatnro of 
Pennsylvania. He was preeminently entlowed with 
a fjiculty of s<M;ing things exactly as they were, a very 
fine quality of mental strength to whicli nmch of his 
success in life wjis due, and which told witli great ef- 
fect as soon :is he entered the field of national politics. 
It has also enahled him to give acccmuts of himself 
which are simply wonderful in their oxiu?tness. As to 
his career in Congress, for instance, he says : — 

" It is ccrtjiinly a 8id>ject of sclf-gnitulaticm that \ 
shonhl hav(^ bccMi allowed to <4i.h<^ the lead with snch 
coad jutoi*s Jis Madison, Giles, Livingston, and Nicholas, 
Jind that wlu»n deprived of the powcrfnl assist'incc* of 
the (irst two, who h:id both withdrawn in 171)8, 1 was 
ahle to conUuid on e(pi:d terms with the host of L'dents 
ccdle(^ted in the Federal party, — Griswold, l>ayard, 
Harper, Goodrich, Otis, Smith, Sitgreaves, Dana, and 
even A. Marshall. Yet I was destitute of elo(pience, 
and had to surmount the gi*eat obstacle of sj)eaking in 
a foreign language and with a very bad pronunciation. 
My advantages consisted in lalwrious investigation, 
habits of analysis, thorough knowledge of the subjects 
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under discussion, and more extensive general infor- 
mation duo to an excellent early education, to wliich 
I think I may add quickness of apprehension and a 
sound judgment." 

And we may add unflmching courage, perfect com- 
mand of ttunper, great iiitoUectuid force, and modcriir 
tion in speech toward idl men. Gallatin at once took 
the leadership of the Itepublican party, and retained 
it during his six years in the House. That he shoidd 
have wrested it from the other Kepublican chiefs does 
not seem to us so striking as it does to Mr. Adams. 
Madison was a great man, the greatest in Congress 
when his future secretaiy first appeared there ; but he 
was not a strong parliamentary leader, and the rest of 
the Itepublican talent, with the exception of Edward 
Livingston, was trifling when compared to the force of 
such a man as Gallatin. Gallatin's greatest triumphs 
were won over his adversaries, who were then an able 
and numerous body ; and yet as we now gatlior lioro 
and there Gallatin's veritable opinions on pid)lic ques- 
tions, it is not easy to see wherein he differed essen- 
tially from the Federalists. In 1703, for example, he 
spealcs of the French revolution as the cause of man- 
kind against tyrants, but led by men greedy of power 
and not likely to result in good government ; aiul al- 
though he supported Monroe and defended his conduct 
in Paris, Gallatin was vciy far from sharing the vio- 
lent French prejudices of his party. At the same pe- 
ri(Ml, in regard to Genet he expresses the hoi>e that all 
parties will miite against the anogance of any foreign 
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power ami Ih^ itjsuly to jRght These wore uii(lo!il)tcclly 
Uie views of tbe bulk of the Fcdcu'olist party at tliat 
time, ami it wsis the s:uiie iii regard to other viUil 
priiiciplcH. (isdlatiii wjvb in the op][N>8itioii iKicause lie 
di*eacletl Btrf)ug government and thought the Federal- 
istH leaned too nuu*h in that dire<;tion, and not at all 
from any nulirnl dilTc^rences Ru<^h as divided fIfilTorRou 
from Wiishington and llaniilt<m. ^^ Though not quite 
jw orthoilox as my Virginia f rionds," lie says, "(wit- 
ness the United States bank and inteiiuvl improve- 
ment) I w:i,s opposed to :iiiy usurpation of iM>vvcrs by 
the genei-jd goverinnent." IJy the very f:M*.t of birth, 
Gallatin could not be anything but a nationalist In 
that respect he and Hamilton 8too<l on the s:imc groimd, 
their opinions differing only in dcgi'eo. Neither of 
tliem ever thought, as their contemporaries all did, 
wliat Virginia or Massachusetts or New York would 
say or do, but simjjy what the general policy ought to 
Ix^ (lallaiin wjus divided from the mend)ers of his 
party by tlio impassable barrier of state's rights as well 
as by their impracti(;able opposition to all the neces- 
sary machinery of sucxjcssful government of which the 
Federalists were the champions. In a man so consti- 
tut<Ml m<Mil.:dly, and ])crf(H^<;ly fi^jirless morally, the 
Fcnleralists found an julvci-sary diffc^ring liillo in real- 
ity from one of tliemsclves, and a foeman worthy of 
their steel. As j^ rule they h:ul been uschI to make 
sliort work of Mr. »l<?ITersoii's follower's in debate, but 
the Jipp(»arimee of (Sallatin made a decided change. 
Ills first act as a member of Congress was to assume 
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the vacant post of financier to the opposition, whence 
he preached forcibly and clearly his cai'diual doctrines 
of economy and si ni plica ty. I'he only ]M)int of real 
dilfei*ence in tliis matter between him and his op^x)- 
nenis, as he liimsclf says, was connected with French 
hostilities and the policy of establishing a navy. But 
Gallatin did gi'cat and eifcctive service in modifying 
and improving the fniancial scliemes of the govern- 
ment, and incidentsdly built \i\) his own iinancual rep- 
utation. It is impossible in a brief sketch to follow 
liim closely tliough his congi'cssional career. In eveiy 
imi)oi'tant question it was Gallatin who made the 
gi'cat speech of the op^H)sition, and boi*e the brunt of 
the enemy's attsu^ks. lie Wiis not clo(|nent, but ho 
w;is eminently forcible and eiVcctive. lOvt^y 4]uality, 
however, sinks into insignificance beside his 2>crfect 
command of temper. In a bitterly personal age and 
in the most heated personal debates he never indidged 
in ]X)i*sonalities. The temptation to do so must have 
been almost irresistible, for while the Federalist paiiy 
had many virtues, gentle forbearance toward opponents 
was not among them. Gallatin was pecidiaily obnox- 
ious to them on every account, and they treated him 
accoi\lingly. The Federalists had a fine command of 
language, especially of the language of invective, and 
(iallatin drew it foiih freely. His birth, his French 
blood, his unlucky accent, and his supposed foreign 
sympathies were all used to lash him into fury, to 
discriulit him with tlie ])CO])le, and make him despised. 
At rare intervals (jtallatin woulil fire up with an 
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indigncant retort full of Icecii and vigoi^ous sarcasm, 
but \w usually ]):i8bc<1 over in silence all assaults, 
Avliether ui:ule with the rapu^r or the liroailswonl, ami 
stuf^k 4^h>s(^ to ]iis arguHunit and to the Kul>j(*.ct in hand. 
In his inqievturhable self-control the l^ederalists found 
the most dangc^roits resistance. Such a man was sel- 
dom carried away hy the heat of battle to put himself 
at a disadvant:ige, or to engage with an antagonist 
who clearly hail the best ground. When John Mar- 
sliall sat down after his great speed i on the Jonathan 
Kobbins case, the Rei)ublicans flocked around their 
cliief and begged liim to reply, but Gallatin said to 
them with his treacherous accent : ^^ (icntlemen, answer 
it yourselves ; for my part I think it unan.s?/^<^7*able." 
The same shrewd sense and clear ai)i»reciation of facts 
were sliown in all that related to Gallatin's action as 
a party le:ider. It was in questions of policy that ho 
usually erred. His most extreme followers sometimes 
thought him a trinniuM\ yet it is ruiious Uy se(^ that it 
was his party loyalty which inihuHxl all liis mist:iJces. 
AVhiMi h(^ was acting soUily in accordancre witlihis own 
views )i(^ was generally right and always reasonable ; 
when lie was (contending for party principles ho was 
very apt to go wrong. 1 1 is (M)nrs<» in regard U^ i\n\ 
Jay tr(»aty wa« in part, at least, an instau(;e of the 
first ; the navy, connnereial trciities, and diplomatic 
relations werci exanqdes of the second. In the first 
instance he die f muled the constitutional j'lght of the 
IFonsc; to consider a tr(»aty involving a.p])ropriations, 
but he did not urge the rejcjction of the one lUJtually 
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in hand. In the case of the navy he fell in with the 
itlcas of his party, and Mr. Adams makes a plausible 
and ingenious defense of Gallatin's course upon this 
question, which seems to me perfectly imsound. Mr. 
Adams's argument is that perfe(;t protection of our 
commerce everywhere is impossible, tliat this was 
Gallatin's theoiy, and is the one wliich lias idtimately 
prevailed. The flaw is in the assumption tliat the 
Federalists aimed at comjdete protection, and that 
they were opi>osed by the llepublicans on the ground 
of impracticability. The Federalists simply wished a 
naval force suflicicnt to protect us from insult, and to 
act as a police on the seas and in om* own and foreign 
harbors. This is the pi*ecise theory which is accepted 
to-day ; and if our navy liad been properly adminis- 
tered, this is what it woukl now be. Tlie llepublican 
party, on the other liand, did not advocate a small and 
eflicicnt force for police puri>oses, but resisted tlie 
creation of any navy wluatever. Gallatin never com- 
mitted a gi'cater blimder than in his op})osition on this 
question, and he subsequently changed his views after 
a good deal of bitter exi)criencc. In tlie same way 
he altered his opinions as to commercial ti*eaties and 
diplomatic relations; but the process of conversion 
was severe, and came only after long years of jKiwcr. 

The most creditable part of Gallatin's career in 
Congress was when his party w:i.s at its h>\vcst {xiint, 
overwhelmed by the X. Y. Z. letters and by their 
own advocacy of France. Most of the llepublican 
leaders either left Philadelphia at that time or went 
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over to tlio war i^irty. (i:ill:iiui alouo rciuaiuctl mid 
foii«^1it the iKittlo. wisely, teiii|H;i*utely, aiul Riiiglo- 
Iiamlinl. Tlic FiHlemlists boro dowii u]K)n him un- 
nicrcifuUy, and sought to crush him at all hazards. 
They even tried to exclude him from office by amend- 
ing the Constitution, hut Gallatin never swerved. 
Alone and deserted he struggled on tlirough tlie dai'k 
days of his ]>arty, determined to make a national fight 
in the national l<»gislatiii-c, and r<»lying vciy little 
u)Mm resolutions by Kentucky and Virginia. J hit 
when everything Hcenied most ho{ie]c\sH tlie tide hsul 
tmiied. Fierce quarrels broke out in the dominant 
party. Negotiations were opened witli Fi*auce. The 
war party was crnshe<l. The alien and sedition laws 
sho(;ked the country, and the next election carried the 
Iti^publicans into jwwcr. 

Then canui the election in the House. At last wo 
know wlio it was that steei-ed the llepublican party 
thi'ough the jwrils that beset the country when the 
Federalists strove madly to elevate Burr over Jeffer- 
son. It was not Thomas Jefferson himself to whom 
the credit has hitherto l)ecn given, but Albert Gidla- 
tin ; and we iind in these volumes tlie carcf id ari-ange- 
monts for evciy emc»,rgcncy, and the teni|>craueo, pa- 
tience, and moderation which saved the Republicans 
from losing not merely their rights but the syniputliy 
<»f \\\i\ rouul ry. Tlior(» is a great d(».bt of graiitn<le duo 
ii> (1:111111111 for his wise leadership in the winter of 
JS(M. 

WIhmi fb'ITcrson (•:une into iK)wer, borne on tin* full 
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tide of success, there were two men who had an un- 
qiiestioiieil right to the chief places in Ills cabinet, — 
Jiunes Madison and Albert Gallatin. Both, by habit 
of mind, by character and modes of thought, were 
really Feder:dists, driven by circumstiinccs into the 
ranks of Democracy ; and they formed with the Presi- 
dent, who was of a wholly different type, a trimiivirate 
which ruled the country for the next twelve years. 
The other mendxirs of the cabinet during that period 
were merely cijihers in the great account. Jcffei*son 
brought the best ability of his })arty into his cabinet, 
and nearly all there Wiis ; but it was concentrated in 
two men, and upon Gallatin as secretary of the treasury 
the heaviest burden fell, esi)ecially during the first 
term. Ecionoiny and j)ayment of the debt were the 
main objects of both JclVerson and Gallatin; but 
Hamilton's system was not susceptible of much im- 
provement, and the alterations made were insignifi- 
cant. Gallatin was essentiidly a conservative, with no 
desire to change existing aiu'angements for the ssiko 
of change merely ; but aided by a rapidly increasing 
revenue he was able to carry out his schemes and pay 
the debt in a way impossible to his predecessors. His 
management was skillful in die highest degree. The 
one problem w<as to get rid of internal taxes, auil this 
could be done only by reducing cxjienditure in the 
navy, a diiliciilty with wlii(;h (^aUatin wrestled in vain. 
The efficiency of the navy was reduced, but not its 
expense ; and (jalhatin chafed continually at the lax 
management of the department, defferson's precious 
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gunboat Bclicmc at Itist rendei*od ho|)eless all efforts 
ill this <1ire(^ti<)n, ami tlic Mcditcrmncuii fuml was 
iiivonl<Ml to ofTrci IIm* oM piii-posiis iiiulor a new iiaiiic. 
Fieedom from dcbfc was (jlsillatiu^s i>olo star, and all 
Ills vi(nvs for six yc^ai'S confoniied to this object. 

Fj«»;htiiii( or payii)^ <b<^ Hiirbary Sfcitiis wjis a mere 
4|iieslioii of cost; any netion leading to war wsis biul, 
inasmuch as it was clienper to make concessions ; re- 
strictive conniKjrcial measures were fatally expensive, 
and it wns good economy to seize Louisiana pronij)tly, 
rsither than to awiiifc the settlement of doubtfid |)oints. 
Witli infinite toil lie persevered, until at the end of six 
yejirs the promised land seemed in sight. Tlie debt 
had been paid as far as possible ; a large surplus was 
on hand, and Cisdlatin had a comprehensive scheme of 
internal imj)rovements ready for execnition. It was at 
this monx^nt tli:it the storm of fcneign wnr burst npou 
ns, and tlic frail fman<'ial fabric, so painfully i-eared, 
cjunci tojipling to the ground. 

With no unni:inly regrets (Sallatin set himself to 
make the best of wliat remained, lie clreaded even 
the a])i)earanee of any sympjithy with Bonaparte ; he 
wish(Ml every proper concession in order to gain peace 
with J5ngl:in<l ; and in season and out of season he 
urged the old Federalist policy of making preparations 
to fight efTectively as soon as it was probable that we 
must fight, lie seems to have had little sympathy 
with the end)argo, l)ut he strained every nerve to carry 
it out loyally and effectually. With this purpose he 
demanded stronger laws and sharper weapons. If the 
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embargo was to luive any result it must be complete, 
and he liail no sympathy with Jefferson's favoritism 
for this or that Kepublican governor. Congress gave 
him the necessary h^gislation. Armed witli powers 
compared to wliieli the alien and sedition laws seemed 
trivial, Gallatin — the foe of sti'ong government, the 
iastigsitor of resistiinee to the excise, and the friend of 
hum.iuity — set himsell' to enforce some of the most 
oppressive acts ever passed l»y any American h'gishv- 
ture. The conclusion w«as failure and defeat. Galla- 
tin an<l Maulison, on the aetiession of the hitter to tho 
presidency, coidd only try to extricat.e the country 
by negotiation from the snarl created by Jefferson. 
The Ersldne affair gave a momentai*y breathing space, 
and then the clouds gathered more thickly than bo- 
fore. 

Gallatin's position in the new administration was 
worse than under «lefferson. lie luul lost his influ- 
ence in Congress and his hold upon Pensylvania, and 
a pow(!rful fiu'.tion, bent n])on liis destruction, hiul 
gi'own up in the Senate under the control of General 
Bam Smith, of Maryland, and of the attractive Giles, 
who snapped antl barked at every lirst-rate man in 
our early history. This faction liad a representative 
in t.lie cal>inet in tlie jxu'son (»f liobert Smith, brother 
and tool of the senator. They thwarted Gallatin, who 
was now the ruling spirit of the administration, at 
every turn, Tliey defeated tlie banic; they tlirew 
over the commercial measures and the foreign policy ; 
they weakened the country to the last point when war 
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was sictiuUly iiiqHjndiiig, aud Uioy reduced the goveru- 
mout and its legislation to ittter inanity. Uno of 
their blundering measures, however, hit tlie mark in 
Franco and turned the EnnKjror from open outrage to 
underhand plots. Donapartc hoodwinked our unlucky 
adniinstnition and tricked us into war with England. 
Tliat Mr. Msulison should Imve so easily become liis 
dupe was duo to the almost insuperable diflicidtics of 
the situation, and to the ohi and niisi^rahh) tiadil.ioiis 
of Fren(*h friendship. It was a <'apital error, and was 
expiated by three years of war. France, as is well 
known, acted in bad faith throughout, and never 
intended to repeal the deci'ees whose revocation she 
anmmnced ; but the conclusive proof luis been ro- 
servetl for this biogniphy. Mr. Gallatin, when minis- 
ter to France, came across a decree issued from the 
Trianon at the very moment when pledges were being 
made and accepted that tlie old i>olic*.y towards us 
should be abandoned. In this Triancm decree the lie 
was given to the ostcusibh^ :y*.ttou and loud j>rot<»sta- 
tioiis of the JCniperor; aiul Mr. (iallatin comments 
ui>on it with a bitterness so unusual that it shows only 
too clearly liow sliarply lie felt the ti'cachery of which 
he had b(M^u the vi(*lim, and whieJi hafi led to such 
laiuf^ntabh) resnits. Ihit Na]>ohM>n attiiincd his ol>- 
ject. England refused to ])ut faith in his unsupported 
promises, and the United States rushed into the war 
of 1812. 

In the mean time the fight with the Smith faction 
enme to a h<^a(l, an<l (lallatin tohl Mjulison that henuist 
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leave the cabinet. Madison was not a strong man, 
but lie was both h>yal and Iioiiorable ; lie accepted the 
alternative and dismissed Ivobert Smith from tlie sec- 
retaiyslilp of st:ite. G;dkitiii was left master of the 
cabinet; but his victory was dearly bought. The 
false measures of the administration in regard to 
France gave the Smiths a g<K)d gi'ound to stiind upon, 
and tliey cried loudly and pertinaciously tliat ilobert 
Smith liad been sacrificed out of subserviency to 
France. The Federalists eagerly took up the cry, 
.and, although the feeble ex-secretary quickly sank 
into his native insigiiihcaiice, the faction became 11101*0 
dangerous tlian ever. Thus fettered in the legislatui'O 
and, thanlcs to the rejection of all Gallatin's measures, 
totally unprepared, the administration was huriied 
into war. 

This brings us to the one a(;t of Gallatin's life 
which all who sulmire him must wish elTiiced. In 
November, 1811, he sent in a re^mrt to C<nigiess in 
which he stated that the peace revenue then necessary 
would be sufficient with the aid of loans for war ; he 
also failed to state the f:ict that to nuike provision for 
the interest of these loans, additional taxes would he 
necessary, and he accepted the current estimates of 
war expenditure. The fii^st statement w:is false ; the 
omission in regard to the loans was vital, and the 
common war estimates Gallatin knew to he eiToneous. 
Mr. Adams refei*s to all tliese matters as important 
omissions due to ^^ inadvtu'Unice." That Gallatin, 
with his clear mind and long experience, should have 
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Witli coolness, tact, and firmness he confronted the 
English negotiators, who wei'e all socond*i*ate as well 
as obstinate and ignorant men, and by a still greater 
exorcise of the same qualities he managed and lield 
togctlier his fellow commissionei*s, who had strong 
wills and jamng cliaracters. I cannot agi*ce with 
Mr. Adams that Gallatin equaled Franklin in diplo- 
macy, but no one in our history except Fmnklin can 
be ranked above him. Peace rewarded (iallatin's 
skill and persistence, and he soon after accepted the 
post of minister to France, — a position which he held 
for seven years. 

In the congenial atmosphere of Paris Gall<atin en- 
joyed all that was best in European society. Ho also 
worked liard at the business of liis oilico, and strove 
with his usual 2>erseverance and good judgment to 
settle the conmiercial relations of his adopted country 
with the nations of Europe. His meed of success was 
small, but he obtained all that was possible. He re- 
turned to America, in 1823, to fuid hiuLSolf caught in 
the net-work of intrigue which had been woven about 
the succession to the presidency. The heir of the old 
triumvirate and the friend and favorite candidate of 
Gallatin was William II. Crawford. Gallatin was 
therefore forced to accept the second place on the 
Crawford ticket, from which, however, he was soon 
removed, on account of the unpopularity caused by his 
foreign origin and in deference to the arrangements of 
Mr. Van liuren. Mr. J. Q. Ad«ams, who was finally 
elected to the presidency, scut him once more to Eng- 
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land, where he conducted another difficult and not 
very fniitful negotiation, and whence ho I'etumed to 
bid farewell forever to public*. lif(». 

Accepting a position in New York, wlilch gave him 
a suflicient income, Gallatin turned to the scientifio 
pui'HuitH (or whi<th he liail gitMit aptitude, and m:u1e in 
this new field a histing renown as the founder of In- 
dian etlmology. lie continued also to exert a i)ower- 
fid influence upon public questions, espe<^ia11y ufYon 
tliose connected with iinance; and his bist eJTorts were 
tlie comiMiHition and distribution of paiuphh^ts ag:unst 
the Mexican war. There is a certain dramatic fitness 
in one of tlio closing scenes of his life. His first 
great act was wlien he faced the Western insurgents 
at Bedstone Old-Fort ; and it was with the same un- 
daunted spirit tliat he spoke, when more than eighty 
years old, against the annexation of Texas, in defiance 
of the chunors and ui)roar of a violent and dangerous 
New York mob. In 1849 his long and evcntfid life 
came quietly to a close. 

I liave confnied myscjlf to the occurrences most im- 
meiliately counc^cted with GaUatin's personal cai^ecr, 
but his biogniphy tlu'ows a strong light on otlier lives 
and (^liarai'.ters iK^sithNS his own. 'Jliis is parties ilarly 
the case with Thomas Jefferson, as well as with the 
party and the ideas of whi<4i he was tlie gitjat hwler 
and a]>ostle. Not only are many letfcei's from Jeffer- 
son given which have not been published before, but 
all his relations with (iallatui find tbe imnost socret;s 
of his j>olicy are disclosed. Mr. Adauia never assails 
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Jefferson, but he pitilessly lays bare his conduct and 
actions as revealed in this new material, and nothing 
except his own letters and tlie famous ^^ Ana " liavo 
done so much as tliis biography to lower Jefferson's 
position in history. 

One of the chief questions of Jcffci*Hon's ni*st term 
was in regard to the civil service. In this important 
matter Gallatin was what would now be called a ^^ the- 
orist." He wished officers of the government to have 
a permanent tenure and to be rigidly excluded fi*om 
all i)olitical action. As soon as the new administra- 
tion came in, the Pennsylvania Democrats, hcsuled by 
McKean, Duane, and Leib — who was described by 
Gallatin as "not resi>cctable" — raised a cry for "pro- 
8cri]>tion " and " sik>i1s." They wished to ex|>el all 
tlie actual incuud>cuts, in order to divide the phuuler 
among themselves <and tlieir followers, and they sought 
to rewai'd men who in the spirit of revenge hsul be- 
trayed, during the previous administration, official se- 
crets in a garbled form to the " Aurora." Against all 
this Gallatin set his face, and thereby raised an ene- 
my in Duane who harassed him for years, and was a 
principal member of the Smith faction. In this hon- 
orable contest one would have supposed that Gallatin 
miglit have relied upon the support of his cliief, but 
the reverse was the case. Jefferson }>ersisted in gi*ati- 
fying liis lowest partisans and his own party feelings 
80 far as ho oouhl without actually revolting the public 
sense of decency. In 1803 it was Jefferson who wrote 
to Duane in a conciliatory vein that every possible re- 
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the Secretary at an early day, and waged unceasing 
war upon hiui. Yet Jefferson never showed any tiling 
hut kindness to these political jackals who were yelp- 
ing at the heels of his confidential adviser and the 
leading spirit of his administration. The poor excuse 
of party harmony will not serve here. Jefferson was 
the greatest party leader in our history, and no man 
was more ready or more able to enfoi*co discipline. 
Aaron Burr was the princi{)al party chief when Jeffer- 
son, contrary to the wishes of his sulvisers, first marked 
him out for destruction, lie foi^ced a quarrel with 
Burr, and broke him down with a dexterity which ex- 
cites profound admiration \i not respect. J To dealfc 21s 
easily witli John Itandolph. Yet he spared and cher- 
ished Duane. Burr was a dangerous rival, Ivandolph 
a formidable leader, Duane a usef id partisan. So J ef- 
ferson deliberately sa(jriii<jed Gallatin's comfort and 
exposed him to all the attacks of f.iction, rather than 
displease or part with a set of low and unscrupulous 
allies. It would have been well for Jefferson's reputa- 
tion if the life of Gallatin had remained unwritten. 

The most intiirestiiig thought suggested by the lK)ok, 
however, is in n^gard to the theory which Gallatin 
brought with him into the Treasuiy Department and 
which he strove so manfully to csUd>Iish. The victory 
of the democratic jtrinciple of governnumt was assured 
by the election of JciTtU'sou. It was his theory of ad- 
ministration which was ])ut on trial. Acc(U'ding to 
this doctrine, which was Gallatin's as well, government 
could bo carried on upon an a jjriorl tlieory based on 
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the pcrfcciaicss of tmtrammeled human nature, in 
couti*ailistinction to the Federalist theory of a govern- 
ment acconling to eii'cumstsuK^cs, witli a hirgc allow- 
ance for the acition of Inuiian ]>a88ion and error. If 
{*;overiiiii<*iil.\v:us rtMliieiHl t4> the iitiiiosl .si in |il icily, debLs 
])aid and tiixes alK>liKhed, aiid eveiy man left ))erfectly 
free, thei*e eoidd hardly fail to be a i>olitieal millenium, 
and every one would give hearty supjwrt to men who 
aimed wiUi pmity of motives and singleness of purpose 
at Hiieh a coiisiiiiiiiiatioii. I*\ir six yo4irH:dl ihisse<'iiied 
possible. Then came tlio stress of war aiul outbi-eahs 
of feeling and passion, and the whole theory was swept 
away. Gallatin, the enemy of strong government ac- 
cording to circumstances, found himself the principal 
supporter of this dreaded system and the chief actor 
in it. lie |>crfonne<l his part extremely well ; but his 
fme Utopia was gone. Cu-cumstances and humanity 
were too much for his theory, though not for him ; and 
tliey completely crushed Jefferson. Fcdei^aliHt mcth- 
(nIs iriuitiph(Ml aftiT their anst4X'r:iti('. th(;ory had TailtMl, 
and nothing that has1)een writt(*ii g(N*K rarlh<M' in show- 
ing that tlie Fedcndists, from 1780 to 1801, were the 
ablest ])olitir4iI party this vjownivy hsis ever seen tlian 
the Life of Albert Gallatin. 

Of Gallatin ixji-sonally much might be said, for he 
hail a strong aiul iiit4;resting crhanu^tcr. Ho curiously 
resembles the sons of the Puntans whom he so much 
opposed, for the faith of Calvin seems to liave produced 
a type in Geneva very similar to tliat of Massachusetts. 
There is no trace of French viviudty in Galhitin's cor- 
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respondence, and his letters, indeed, might have been 
written by the gravest of the Federalists. There is a 
marked austerity in his morals, in his reverence for do- 
mestic life, and in liis tender h)vo of wife and children; 
and there is tlironghout the same unbending cour- 
age and teniicity of pm'poso which distinguished the 
people of New England. But here the resemblance 
ends. The reckless audacity, the capacity for being 
" good haters," the narrowness of mind so connnou in 
the English Puritans and tlieir descendants, are not 
found in Gallatin. lie was self-contained, cool, and 
reticent to an extraordinary degree; and he never 
gave way to bursts of passion, or raged with savage in- 
vective against his enemies. In these qualities he was 
conspicuous, and they ai*e among his most admirable 
traits. His place in the scalu of ability may be easily 
assigned. He was not so great a man as Hamilton, 
with whom he must inevitably be compared. He 
lacked the fire and brilliancy as well as the dasliing 
energy and impassioned temperament of the gi*eat 
Federalist, lie miide fewer mistidces than Hamilton, 
yet he did not iu^hievo a like success ; but lie Hcems to 
have been, on the whole, the strongest man in his own 
party. He had not the suppleness and skill of Jeffer- 
son, nor the keen leg<al mind of Madison. He lacked, 
too, the warm human sympathies of the former and 
the gentle, winning nature of the latter, while his cold 
reserve repelled to such a dogi*ee that he never aroused 
the affection of the people or of those about him. But 
he had a stem courage which was wanting in Jeffer- 
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son, and tlio strength so mnoli needed by Madison. In 
mere intell(H?tn;il vi;»;or Ik^ Knrpjtssed the fii'st, mid lie 
Wiis quite tlie e<(ii:i.l of tlie seeond. 

Just, tenipenite, wise, and of high intellectual 
jwwer, Albert Gallatin may l)e fitly ranked as one of 
the great men of American history. The proof lies in 
his h>ng and honorable public life, and in his eminent 
and maiufold services to the country of his adoption. 



DANIEL WEBSTER. 



In the year 1835 Ricliard Cobden traveled for a 
mouth in tlie United States, and some of his observa- 
tions upon what he saw and heard there are recorded 
in his biography, lately published by Mr. Morlcy. Mr. 
Colxlen sets down, among otlior tilings, 21s the best 
example he could give of the wiUl cxtravagjince of 
American brag, the following anecdote : " Judge 
Boardman, speaking of Daniel Webster, said, quite 
coolly and without a smile, — for I looked for one 
very closely, tliinking lie joked, — * I do not know if 
tlie great Lord Chatham might not have been his 
equal, but certainly no liritish statesman has, since 
his day, deserved to be compared with him.' " Com- 
ment upon a statement so perfectly monstrous ap- 
peared to Mr. Cobden not merely superfluous, but 
preposterous. To one of the controlling minds, and 
one of the most liberal men of modern England, it 
Kcenied that only the niiuldesl* vanity woiihl think of 
even mentioning Daniel Webster in the same breath 
with great English statesmen. Yet if we were now to 
somewhat modify Judge Boardman's statement, and 
say that since the death of Charles Fox no English 
statesman, except Mr. Gladstone, has been the in- 
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tellcctual equal of Daniel VVehsler, few pcrsoiiH whoso 
opinion is worth anything would be likely to dissent. 

Nearly half a century has elapsed since Mr. Cobtlen 
recorded this auocdoto and sent it Ju*ross the w.itcr to 
his brother, and thii'ty yeai*s have come and gone since 
the day wlien the eaj^er attention of this nation wafl 
concentnited upon the death chanil>er at Marshficld. 
Of late there hius been a revival of interest in Wel)- 
Hi4M\ indi<*a.l4'd by new edil.ions of his sp<*e<'h<*M, by pMl>- 
lished reminiscences, by tlie statue in Mew York, an<l 
now by the observances whicli have just marked tlio 
centennial anniversary of liis birth.^ It is therefore 
not unfitting, perhaps, to attempt at this tune a his- 
torical estimate of Webster's character and career. 
Under ordinary circumstances the period thus in- 
volved would be too near to us for critical history in 
any form, but the intervening war has riven a chasm 
so deep and wide between that time and this that the 
oveiitM of Webst(n*'s \\U\ Iw^hmg U^ a dirf(»roiit era, al- 
most as much as the downfall of the Federalists in 
1800, or the war with Kngland in 1HI2. Ihit this is 
not enough. In order to reac^li a purely liistorical 
judgment of WebsUir, — whic^h is the only one worth 
seeking, for there has been mi abundance of others, 
of every degree of merit, — we must approach him 
historically. We must come to him neither from tlie 
point of view of those whose feelings found their best 
expression in the no))le lines of "L'habod," nor, on the 
other hand, from that of the men 

1 Jjiiiiijuy 18, 188'2. 
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'' That had loved him so, followed liim, honored him. 
Lived ill his mild and maguilicent eye, 
Learned his great hin^iage, caught his clear accents, 
Made him their pattern to live and to die." 

Wo miist seek the Webster of history with the open 
mmd of the generations to which he is, for the most 
part, only a great name and a great tradition ; and 
seeking in this spirit we can find him, as he still lives, 
and as he will always live, in his speeches, arguments, 
letters, and state papers ; in the biogi*apliies and anec- 
dotes of friends ; in the eulogies of admirers, and in 
the attacks of his enemies. 

There is no need to rehearse hi detail the events 
of Webster's early life. He sprang from a pui*e, 
hardy, and veiy tyj^ical Puritan stocic, a family of 
boixlerers, possessing in the highest degi'ce the stub- 
born tenacity of New l^ngland which luul enabled 
them in llio Hliiigglo with (^adii, air, and man, siwago 
and civilized, to wring a bare subsistence from their 
granite hills. Webster's father was an Indian fighter, 
one of Rogers's famous rangers in the old French war, 
and a captain in the revolution. Education had been 
sacrificed by him to the trade of arms, and he deter- 
mined that this loss should be spared to one at least 
of his sons. In accordance with this resolve he se- 
lected Daniel, his youngest boy, who was slender, del- 
icate, and unfitted for the hard toil of the fields, and 
sent him to school and to college. Every one is famil- 
iar witli the tou(jliing aifection of the son thus favored, 
who, not content with his own good fortune, turned 
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b.*u»k to draw his elder brother sifUjr him into hijirii- 
ing's i*oad, sit the cost of iiiiich to hhnself and of frcsli 
privations on the part of the devoted parents. Stndy 
of the law followed giuduation, aJl accompanied by a 
diro strnggle with the most pinching i)oveiiy, until at 
last the brothers managed to go to Boston, where the 
younger one was fortimate enougli to obtain a clerk's 
place in tlie oflico of Christ^iplier Gore, Hero Wel)- 
ster accpiired much knowledge of his profession, and 
ImmI the benefit also of the society of a cultivated man 
of the world, a ripe lawyer, an exjMjrienced public 
man, and a fnie gentleman in the best and truest 
sense of the term, wliose higli-bred face looks benignly 
upon us from one of Stuart's canvases. Webster's 
mind was siu*o to ex])and beneath sucli inihiences, and, 
tlianks to Mr. (ion^ he put aside the temptation of a 
clerkship in the c^)nrts, which would have given him 
immediate indeiKjndence, and very probably might 
have checked his career. Wiser, if not richer, Web- 
ster returned to New Hampshire, and began the con- 
flict of life and the practice of the law in the little 
town of Boscawen, whence ho soon removed, to Ports- 
mouth, the chief town of the State. There he married, 
and passed nine hsippy years in the pursuit of his jiro- 
fessiou, meeting in Jeremiah Mason an antagonist wlio 
taught him nuu^li, and fon^od the devcdopmeut of the 
]M>wcrs of mind which sp<»edily [)Iac(Ml him at the h(»ad 
of the litth^ bar of his native States 

In 1812 Mr. Webster was elected to Congress, and 
took his seat in M:iy, 1813, at the extra session. Up to 
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this time ]io had talccii no iiioro interest in polities than 
was uatiu'al to any intelligent and active man in a pe- 
riod of strong political excitement. When he entered 
pnblic life Mr. Webster may be described as a firm but 
moderate Federalist. lie was sti'ongly opposed to the 
embargo and to the war, but when war was once de- 
cLired he was not prepared to go on witli the extreme 
Federalists in a bitter and unrelenting resistance to all 
measures of the administration. Young as he was, and 
new to public life, he came at once to the front with 
that masterful spirit wliieh never left Iiim, introducing 
at an early day a resolution designed to compel a dis- 
closure of the origin of the war, and supporting his mo- 
tion with a force which placed liim at once among tho 
leaders of the House, tlien numerous and distinguished. 
At the close of the war, when the Dc^mocratic party, 
floundering in a chaos of unpaid debts and disordered 
finances, was clamoring for a bank as loudly as they 
luul before cried out against the one devised by Hamil- 
ton, Mr. Webster again took a most conspicuous part 
in opposition to the scheme of Mr. Calhoun, which 
threatened a wild inflation of the currency and an in- 
crease of existing difficulties. In a speech of singular 
clearness and merit he showed veiy plainly that in his 
years of })oliticjil inactivity he had rciul and medi- 
tated diutply ; that lie had (^hissiiied aud arranged his 
thoughts, and had accunmlated stores of knowledge 
from which his retentive memory could at will draw 
forth weapons for the contest. In 181 G he led tho 
opposition to Mr. Calhoun's tarllf in another forcible 
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ami able ri>cc(Ji. Mr. WcibsUji' belonged hi this ro- 
R])ect iit>t to tlie school of Ilaiiiilton, but to that of tlie 
New lOiigland Federalists, who, while they luul favored 
modei*ate ])voteetioii in a few wcll-ascertjiined direc- 
tious, were, in the light of their own eoiumcreiid in- 
terests, very averse to anything like a genei'al protec- 
tive iwlicy or :in extt^nsive tarilT. 

Tliese speeehes and the iX)sitiou attiiined by Mr. 
Webster in Congi^ess gave hun necessarily a very 
great increase of reputation, but the field irymi to him 
in New Ilainjishire was manifestly too small, and 
C(mld not yirld him an inc^nue sunicient to provide for 
tlie needs of a growing family. Soon after his tariff 
speech, therefore, Mr. Webster removed to listen, 
left Congress, and devoted himself to the pursuit of 
Ills profession. 

This t.<Mnporary withdrawal to private life brought 
fresh successes, greater than anything achi(*,ved as yet 
by Mr. VVebstcM' as a publico man. Mis (\'iieer in (con- 
gress had ojMMied to him a pnu^tice in the Supremo 
Court of the United States, and before that tribunal 
at Washingf^)!!, in the year 1819, he a])])eared as coun- 
sel foi* Dartmouth (-olh^ge, in defense of their chart(M* 
rights. The argument then <lelivered placed him at 
once at the head of the bar of the United States, and 
fixed his reputation as one of the greatest of our con- 
stitutional lawyers. This famous case was the source 
and forerunner of others of like character and impor- 
tance, which came to Mr. Webster at intcn'vals through- 
out his whole subsecpicnt career, and which were pre- 
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sciiteil by him with equal success ami ability, although 
he never, perhaps, sui'])assc(l his first gi'eat effort.^ 

To every one competent to judge, that argument, 
with its easy flow of what one of its hearers caUed 
" pure reason," is familiar. It exhibits gi*asp, breadth, 
and smoothness ; it is logical and strong ; it has, in 
short, everything that a constitutional argument of the 
highest order slumhl possess. The one quality, j)or- 
haps, for which it is preeminent, is felicity of pres(*,n- 
tation. The various facts and groups of facts, with 
the many arguments and branches of argument flow- 
ing from them, are so arranged and conjoined tliat the 
chain of reasoning runs out without check or hin- 
drance, and the listener passes from one subject to 
another, conscious only of the mibroken connection of 
thought, and of the close way in which one statement 
sustains and upholds another. 

A year after the delivery of this argument, Mr. 
Webster, in another field, achieved an equal if not a 
greater success by his oration at Plymouth, in com- 
memoration of the two hundredth amiiversary of the 
binding of the IMlgi-ims. This :uldress lielongs to a 
branch of the ai*t of oratory which is neither parlia- 
mentary, political, nor legal, but approaches most 
nearly, perhaps, to a lay sermon, with the incident of 
the day or the cause of the celebration as a text. To 

^ Thu ciiscH of CiiMhuih v. O^doiiy O<r(1oii V. Saiiu<1(!i'H, mul Hint 
growing out of the Klioilo IsLaiiil rebellion^ will occur at onco to 
ovcry ouo :is giviiip^ n.s4! lo souio of iho uiont uunuorablo among 
Mr. Webster's ooustituUonal ai'guineuis in court. 
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that text tlic omtor may stick closely, or luj may deal 
in a i^riirral wny wiih any and oviwy 8ul)j(M^fc of human 
interest;, social, moral, or ]^)olitical; or, if ho chooses, 
he may start, like Sir Walter Raleigh's history, at the 
lM»oinnin<^ of the worhl, and come down, frequently 
])lun<»ing headlong, like Phaeton, to the earth of the 
present hour. Addresses of this sort offer a great 
temptation to survey mankind from China to Peru, 
and with most men, in attempts of this kind, the 
vision heeomes indistinct, the outlines confused, and the 
historical and literary perspective very faulty. To 
Wel)SL(U* this wide sc^ope was pc<»jdiarly attract! ve, and 
ho was one of the rare men who could use it well. 
The oration which he delivered at Plymouth, in tho 
first flush of his splendid jwwers, and with the con- 
sciousness of the resources of his strength still im- 
touched anil luiexplored, wjus the iirst of a brief series 
of similar ]>roductions, which have estahlished his posi- 
tion as a great master in what, for want of a better 
name, may be called occasional oratory. The address 
at Plymouth is not, jKM'liaps, <piite so fine, as a whole 
it is not so ro!md(»d Jind complete, as one or two of tho 
h\.k)v ones, but it possesses, n(5V<irtheless, all Webster's 
characteristics in this field of eloquence, where his 
W(uk is well Avorthy of study. The most striking 
quality of all these speeches is tho grand sweep vntli 
which the orator ))asses over each and every subject. 
Y(;t wiih nil lliis there is never the slightest pr(*tr(>nse 
of univc^rsal knowledge. If he is dealing with historj^ 
of which he was very fond, it is with the case and 
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gi'ace of a {itatiisiuaii, scholar, and man of tlio world, 
but with no afVociation of abtriise learning. If the 
subject is science, as in the address before the Me- 
chanics' Institute, there is no yicldin(j>; to the stront^ 
temptation to behave like Lord Uroughani, and make 
a show of boundless knowledge by a glittering display 
of snperPieial and inaccnirate information. It is the 
speech of a man of education and natural eloquence 
dealing with scientific topics in tlie geneml way wiiich 
is becoming to one who is not a s|K3cial student. In 
all these orations Webster moves e;isily on a high level 
of thought and feeling, luid when lie rises to a more 
impassioned strain it is with a pinion so strong that he 
carries us up with him, and brings us back without jar 
or shock. There is always the same clear presentation 
of ideas which is to be found in all his works, so that, 
while it seems sis if the subject or the question nmst l>e 
very plain, the real secret of the lucidity and smooth- 
ness lies in the method in which the topics are han- 
dled. This clearness of arrangement is joined with a 
severe simplicity of style. The men of that day were 
versed in the rolling perio<ls of the end of the eight- 
eenth century, and were most familiar with the Eng- 
lish of Johnson and Gibbon. In Webster's wiitings 
there are no traces of these influences. Whether he 
was saved from them by a ycmthf ul fondness for Addi- 
son, or by the example of plain, dinu^t S])OiH'h jilTordcd 
hun at the bar by Mr. Mu^on, saved from them he 
surely was. His sentences are never gorgeous, never 
loaded or involved. They are simple, nervous, com- 
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pact. In liis occasional orations, and in his political 
8})ccclics as well, there occur, of course*, many rhetori- 
cal passages. Sonic of them, if iletacheil fi'om the 
context, seem even florid in thought, if not in expre^ 
sion. Ihit when they ait) read in connc*^tion witii tiic 
whole Ri>e(H;h, and witli due attc*ntiou to the Rid)jec;t, 
they will l>c found to comply with what is tiie ride 
of good oratory sis of goo<l architecture, in l)eing onia- 
mcnts to tlie construction and not constructed oru:v- 
nicnt. Wo are told tluvt he was an inis])aring censor 
of overytiiing ho pid)lislied, and that he weeded out 
Latin derivatives with an inisparing hand. He cer- 
tainly <^lung <*h)S4»ly to Anglo-Saxon woiils, but wo 
doubt if i*eviHi<»n could luvvc found nuu^li to sdter. 
From tliis pnicticc he made one coustsuit and, under 
the circumstances, very singular deviation : he invari- 
ably uses " commence " instead of " iKjgin," — a vicious 
habit, and all the more noticeable from its rccurroAXce 
in the midst of a style in every other resjKiet simple 
and pure in a remarkable degree. 

In a similar way he is very sparing of imagery and 
metaphor, using them but seldom, and always with 
groat ]H>int and effect. Hiis wjis due to tlie same au- 
sterity of taste which is apparent in his style, not to 
any hu'k of imagination, for Wi^bster had lM>tii th(; 
dramatic and jKHitic sense strongly develoiKMl. • Tiu- 
dition tells us that he was often highly dramatic in 
yom} and m.-inncr, at tiuM^ p(Thaps bHi nnich so, but 
tlierc is no extr.ivagancc of Language or tliought. 
The snpjM>sed sjM»ecli of John Adams and thc< julibcHS 



I 
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to the survivors of the revolution at Bunker Hill 
beginning, " Venerable men," to take two well-known 
instiinees, are very clrainatic, but they are neither 
forced nor theatrical. It was the saiue on the ixietieal 
side ; for, although Webster wsis a poor versifier, he 
had a genuine vein of poetry. Take, for example, 
that most familiar sentence at the laying of the corner- 
stone of Bunker Hill monument : ^^ Let it rise ! Let 
it rise, till it meet the sun in his coming; let the 
earliest light of the morning gild it, and parting day 
linger and play on its summit." The thought and 
picture are alike poetical, and they ai*e expressed in 
the simplest of ICuglish words, a niro combination, — 
so rare that we are wont to call it Shakespearean, and 
so ciusy in appearance tiiat many ])ersons think any 
(me can elTccl it, and hohl to that belief until they 
make the exi^erimcnt tliemselves. 

Hie j'lymouth oratitm was widely rejul, and gave a 
nati(mal fame to its author, who, at the same time, by 
his services in the constitutional conventi(m of Msissa- 
chusetts, was again brought conspicuously forward as 
a statesman and legislator possessing a profound and 
ample knowledge of organic questions of government 
and a rooted conservatism of temi>erament. All this 
bore fruit in a general wish for Mr. AVebstor's return 
to public life, and in 1823 he was elected to Congi'ess 
by the 1 V)ston district. Again in Washington he vin- 
dicated his reputation as an orator by his speech on 
th(*. (ilr(*ek r(*.V(>1iii.i()n, a sul>J4i<'t whicli invited a dis- 
play of rhetoric upon the struggle iov fi'ee(h>m then 
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maintained by tlie inheritors of the brilliant history 
and tr.iditions of Gic;ece. But Mr. Webster sjiokc 
simply as a statesman urgent to liave the United 
States Uike strong ground, and surh :is beeiune them, 
against the doctrines of the Holy Alliance and the 
Congress of Laybach, whieh struck at the very founda- 
tions of tlie American system, and ought not, there- 
fore, to be pjissed over in silence. The si)eech h:ul the 
effect which wjis intended in dofhiing the jKisition of 
the United States, and it brought out for the first time 
Webster's conception of the relations of his country 
to oi\wv nations, nnd of her importuice and meaning 
in the affairs of civilized mankind. 

In the years which innnediately followed, Mr. 
Webster stood at the head of the hard-pressed forces 
of the administration during the presidency of Mr. 
Adams, but a wider field and a position of more 
dignity were soon o])ened to him. In 1827 he was 
elected by the legishiture to rcprtisent Massjurhusetts 
in the Scn:it(% wlu^'c; his first importnnt speech wjis 
delivered in support of the tariff of 1828. In 181G 
and In 1824 Mr. Webster had displayed great ability 
in opposing the tariff, and hjul in fact headed the re- 
sistaiu^c to a protective jxdicy ; so that the change of 
opinion which led him to defend the tariff of 1828 was 
used then and subsequently, by his enemies, to found 
a charge of iiu^onsistcnciy and time serving. Mr. Web- 
ster's position in 1828 was the one which he afterwards 
maintained to the close of his life, and was perfectly 
defensibh*. 1 Ic said substantially, " New Enghuid luw 

20 
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steadily and consistently resisted protective measures, 
but you of the Soutli and West have insisted ujion 
thcin. You have passed the embargo laws, and you 
brought on tlic war of 1812 ; aud not content with 
this, you have enacted two tariff laws. The result has 
been to force the enterprise and the capital of New 
Enghiud into new clianncls, and to create a lai-ge 
nund>cr of industries. ^Firod of the ex[>crinient, yon 
now ])ropose to destroy tlio legislallon to wiiich Nt^w 
England lias conformed, and force her to another 
change which would involve losses and disaster." The 
argument was logiciil, and, as a ropresentativo of New 
England, Mr. Webster's jwsition was impregnable. 
The tariff of 1828, however, led to a straggle ujwn 
other issues which quite overshadowed die original 
cause. Out of the tariff came tlui nisistauce of South 
Carolina to the laws of the Unit<3d SUites, and the 
doctrine of nullification formulated by Mr. Calhoun. 
This theory of disintegration and disunion for the first 
time found open expression and bold advocacy in a 
debate arising unexpectedly upon a harmless resolu- 
tion concerning the public lands. Its exixtnent was 
Mr. Ilayne, who has gained an enduring, if unen- 
viable fame from having been crushed on this oc- 
casion by Mr. Webster. 11 ay no was, nevertlielcsH, a 
man of much ability, young, fluent, and filled with 
the ideas of the Atlas of the slave world, who sat by 
and watched the conilict from the chair of the vice- 
president. His (ijst speech went beyond the limits of 
the resolution, touching severely on New England, 
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and hinting strongly at Btato resistance. To this Mr. 
Webster re])H(Hl, jin<l I lay no then responded at length, 
denoinicing ]SI(»av JOiighind with increased vehemence, 
and bolilly Jidvocating the nnllification doctrine. Tlio 
next day, before a crowded audience, Mr. Webster 
answered him in a speech which stands unequaled 
in the annals of American debate, and is one of the 
master])ieees of English oratoiy. This great speech 
offers no loop-liole for criticism. In elevaticm of tone, 
in fitness to the imperial theme, in ninge of thought, 
patriotism, imagination, and style, it is all tliat the 
most exa(;ting taste conld demanll. It Ikis all the 
qualities of Mr. Webster's occasional si>eeches, to- 
gether with those other attributes wliich are rciquired 
by debate. Mr. Webster made many other great 
speeches in Congi'css, but no one can doubt that he 
would be content to have his standing as a parlia- 
mentiry orator determincMl by the reply to 1 1 ay no. 
Tliat speech was dc^Iivered wlien he w:is in the prime 
of manhood and in the full vigor of his strength. 
His personal appearance, liis voice and manner, then 
as always greatly enhanced the effect of eveiything 
he said. The slender boy, unfit for the labor of 
tiie farm, had d<^veloj)ed into a man of large and com- 
msinding ])!*esen(H\ Although Mr. Webster was less 
tlian six feet in height, every artist has portrayed 
him as of uluiost heroic stature. The fjwit was that 
ho impressed all who saw and heard him as of gi- 
gantic mould. A Liverpool navvy is said to have 
pointed at Iiiin, in tlu^ street, and called out, " There 
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goes a king ! " and Carlylo is rci)ortc(l to have said 
that lie looked lUco ^^ a walking cathedral." His head 
was very large, of fine shape, and with a most noble 
brow, beneath whieli gi'eat eyes looked ont fnll of 
dusky light when in i*e})ose, and glowing like fires 
when he was excited. His massive featiu*es, black 
hair, and swarthy complexion, together with a man- 
ner extremely gi*and and solemn, all contributed to 
render him impi*essive to an extraordinary degree. 
Ilis voice was one of great nchness and compass, in 
its highest pitch never shrill, but peneti*ating to the 
remotest corner of hall or senate-chamber, and in the 
open air to the very outskirts of a vast crowd. When 
he rose to reply to Ilayne he must have had, like 
Lord Thurlow when he answered the Duke of Graf- 
ton, and in a still greater degi'ce, " the look of J ove 
when he has grasped the tliunder." 

The effect of this speech at the moment was over- 
whelming, and its residts were hainlly less so. It 
crushed the nullification theory in Congress, and forced 
the Southern leaders back u})on the more difficult and 
less acceptable ground of secession. So far as argu- 
ment could go, circulated as it was in that speech by 
tens of thousands of copies, it fixed public opinion 
throughout the North at least in unalterable o])i)osi- 
tion to the South Carolina doctrines, and prepared the 
whole country tov tlie Hupi)oj*t of the administration in 
the crisis which w;i8 close at hand. 

In the speeches in Congress and before political 
bodies, among which the reply to Ilayne stands firsts, 
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Mr. Webster exhibited, as in his oeeaslonal orations, 
ami in c(]ual nieasuve, the sweeping range of thought, 
the artistic ])resent;ition of facets and arginnents, and 
the easy, ]>owerful flight in the gi'ander psissages of 
passion or imagination for which he wsis always eon- 
spicnoiis, whiU) at the same time ho never abandoned 
his nervous, forc^ible sentences or his clear slnij»li(dty 
of style. In tJioso other qusdities wliich are pecul- 
iarly necessary in parliamentary oratory and in debate 
he also excelled, lie had perfect readiness in reply, 
swiftness in attack or defense, great command of facts, 
and an obedient and retentive memory, lie was never 
a maker of epigrams or a master of keen retort, and 
never indulged in pailiamentary fencing. lie did not 
come u|K)n the field like the modern duelist, trusting 
only to skill in the use of a thin, flexible, ])ointed strip 
of steel, but, like the knight oF ohleii time, he rmle 
into the UMn'nantent in Tnll panoply oT glittering armor 
and with wcllpoiscd lan(*e, bearing (h)wn his oppo- 
nents by force, weight, and luldress, and never shrink- 
ing from the full shock of arms. In on(5 respect Mr. 
Webster's career as a debater and orator is peculiar. 
He nev(»r, save in one meniorabh^ instnnce, when 
IngersoU of Pennsylvania and Dicikinson of New York 
assailed his integrity, gave way to denunciation of his 
opponents. The temptation nmst have been great to 
a man of Webster's powers to indidge in personal at- 
t:u'ks, but he nhvays refrained, and us(»d the danger- 
ous weapon of invective only against arguments and 
principles. With his opponents he employed a cold, 
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(liguiiicd, rather argiimentativo, and very effective sar- 
casm, which suggests flayiug, as in the case of Mr. 
Ilayne. Yet this sarcasm has not the bitterness which 
commends its victim to the listener's pity, but has 
i*ather beneath its gravity a throb of huighter and a 
sense of the ridiculous which keep the hearera in sym- 
pathy with the orator. This grave sarcasm, witli a 
subtle mingling of ridicule and amusement, appears 
very strongly in Cicero's orations against Milo, and 
closely rcs(ind)lcs the same trait in Webster. It would 
be difficult to say why he was so sparing in tlie way 
of humor pure and simple ; cert:iinly f i*om no natui*al 
defect, for it abounds in his private letters, from tho 
first exuberant epistles of youth down to the last ut- 
terances in the days of age and disa])pointmcnt, while 
with those nearest to him the spirit of fun w;is always 
breaking out. Before the world, however, Webster 
was very grave and dignified, and this gi*ave dignity 
waxed ever more lofty and solemn as he advanced in 
years and fame. Still, the natural humor cro]>s out 
now and then in his speeches, veiled sonu^times under 
stately irony, sometimes coming with more freedom 
and directness. One example, rather of the latter 
tlian of the former kind, occui*s in a speech of the year 
1838. Mr. Callioun luul been discu.ssing tlie sulntresis- 
iiry, hiul brought up shvvcry and the taiiff, and had at- 
tacked Mr. Webster, who liurried to the Senate, being 
informed on the way that Mr. Calhoun was " carrying 
the war into Africa." Mr. Webster began his reply 
in a laughing way, and after a few sentences said, — 
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**Sir, this carrying tlic war into Africa, which has 
become so common a phitiso among ns, is indoctl imi- 
tating a groiit exam{.)lo ; but it is an example which is 
not always followed with success. In tlie first place, 
every man, though he be a man of talent anil genius, 
is not a Scipio ; and in tlie next place, as I recollect 
this part of lloman and Carthaginian history, — the 
gentleman may be moi*e siccuKite, but as 1 i*ecollect it, 
— when Scipio resolved uimn carrying thi? w.ar into 
Afric'V, ilaiinibal was not at home. Now, sir, I am 
very little like 1 lannibiil, but I am at home ; and when 
Sci2)io Africiinus Soutli-Caroliniensis brings the war 
into my territories, 1 shall not leave tlieir defense to 
Asdmbal, nor Syi>hax, nor aiiyl)ody else. I meet him 
on the shore at his landing, and propose but one con- 
test. 

'Concurritur; horte 

Momcnto cita luora vciiit, aiit victoria Ifcta.' " 

In the sinnmor of 1830, just ixiU^v tlic^ gv(»at reply to 
Ilaync, when he was probably the most ccmspieuous 
man in the country and at the very zenith of his rep- 
utation, Mr. Webster made the best known and best 
preserv<ul, as well as ili(^ most biilliani;, of :dl his 
many ad«lr(isses l.o a jiny. lb* was called in to aid 
the government in tin; famous (•ase (»f the White mur- 
der at Salem. 1 1. w:is fre(^ly eliaig(Ml tlicMi, and has 
been generally believed ever since, that this aid was 
due to a heavy fee from the relatives of the murdered 
man, and the explanations and defense*, of Webster's 
biographer confirm the unpleasant impression that 
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money tainted the tvauHaction. But, however that 
may be, Mr. Webster began his speeeh by defending 
liimself against tlie insinuation that he had been 
brought tliere to " hurry the jury beyond the evi- 
dence," and then burst forth with that splendid exor- 
dium on murder general and murder particular which 
is in every school reader, and which lus delivei*cd by 
Webster wtis certainly c:deuhited to terrify a jury, fill 
them with horror, and if necessary " hurry them be- 
yond the evidence." After this opening he proceeded 
with his argument. In the most masterly manner ho 
drew forth and reviewed the testimon}^ and, marshal- 
ing his facts in solid colunm, moved them forward in 
a way which must have swept every doubt from before 
their onward march. That Webster had an extraordi- 
nary power of eonvin(^iiig a jury (;aunot hn (pu^stioned, 
but he must have affected them chiefly witli a feeling 
of awe ; instt^sul of letuling he nuist liave inipresscil 
tliem. In those very |)eculiar qualities which make a 
man a great iulvo(*.ate with tlie twelve judges of fiu;t ; 
in variety and fertility, in the rapid mingling and al- 
ternation of wit and pathos, of grave argument, sol- 
emn exhortation, and quick ridicide, Webster was sur- 
passed, it nmst be admitted, by botli Erskino and 
Choate, although the latter's fame, imfoi'tunately, rests 
almost wholly upon tradition. At the same time there 
have probably been few men wlio have achieved better 
results in the d!l1i(;u1t task (»f " trettinir a verdict.'* 

We have now glanced at Webster in every branch 
of the orator's art. In tlie Senate and in occasional 
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RpcceliCfl ho was at his best, and al>ovo any other 
Aincri<\'in of whom we have sufficient moans of judg- 
w^. Mr. Kv<^i'»^tt tc^lls us that in England Webster 
wns compared frequently to J )emosthenes, and the se- 
verity i»r Ills styh^ and expression justiries the compari- 
son. Jle was assuredly most like the great models of 
anticpiity, and tliis fsict takes him at once out of range 
of the fervors of Continental oratory. Among his 
kindred of Enghuid he finds more rivals and greater 
ones : in Chatham and J^itt, I^urke, Sheridan, and Fox, 
Canning, Drlght, and Ghulstouo. Fox and Wobstor 
most nearly resemble CcOcJi othei', for both possessed 
that which in the former was again and again de- 
scribed as a "manly eloquence." Burke was more pro- 
found, more metaphysical, richer, more various, than 
Webster, but no one ever said of Webster what Gold- 
smith did of Burke : — 

" Who, hM» <lr«'|» for liis licairif*, b(j11 wont on ir(iniii^, 
And llion^ht oF convincing;, wliilo they thonght of dining." 

AVcbstor, again, was less splendid than Sheridan, biit 
many of the glittering sentences of the "Begums" look 
very dim now, and the tinsel of tlie "greaticst sj>eech 
of the ag(^ " has tarnished smlly, while Webster's ehus- 
sical simplicity is as pure, fr<»sh, and glowing as when 
the wonls were uttered. There is, however, notliing 
to bo gained in hnnting ccmiparisons. Webster has 
])assed into liistory a«s one of the handful of men 
whom {\\i' worhl a(;knowledges jus the great m:isters of 
<doquence. 
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Although before the tribunal of public opinion die 
reply to Ilayiie had given a death-blow to the doctrine 
of nullification, yet the heresy was still to be met as a 
practical question ; and when «TiU!kson took it by the 
throat, Webster, witli true patriotism and statesimm- 
ship, laid aside his opposition to the President, which 
was deep and abiding on every other subject, and 
stood by the side of the administration in advocacy of 
the force bill. In a similar fashion he resisted Clay's 
compromise. It was not, as Webster firmly believed, 
a question of a tariff, but of the supi*emacy of law and 
the maintenance of the Union. Modify the tariff, 
and tlie vic<;4)ry lay with the rebellious State. When 
South Carolina was on her knees and the law enforced 
throughout her borders, then would be the time to 
talk of moilifications. Compromise prevailed, but 
Webster had no cause to blame himself for any part 
in the jKirilous concession. 

Jackson's administration and that of his successor 
cover the most brilliant years of Mr. Webster's life, 
lie was then in tlie full maturity of his jiowers, fight- 
ing for the Constitution and for sound finance, the 
leader of a new and growing party, wholly in the 
right on the public issues of the day, and acting up to 
his beliefs without fear or reservation. Jackson's 
violent wrenching and twisting of the Constitution af- 
forded constant opportunities for Mr. Webster to 
make great efforts in behalf of that which lay nearest 
his heart, but the absorbing question of all that time 
was of coui'se the bank and the finances. The bank 
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was opposed to Jackson, and so Jackson iindortoolt to 
stuff its oiHccs with Ids adliei^cnts, as he had done in 
all other similar crises. Tlie bank resisted, and then 
the J*i*esiduut dct<'.rniinc;d to destroy it. He began by 
V(itoiii;if tlie bill for its re<1iartcr; but this mode of 
destruction w.is so slow that, to qnicken the work, he 
withdrew the de|>osits, and determined to manage the 
finances himself. Jackson regulating the finances and 
the currency was like a monkey regidating a watch. 
Ho simply smjislMul everything, and then went out of 
ofliec;, leaving liis successor to make the l>est of it. 
Hampered by »ljickson\s i)rineiples, and coming, moi*c- 
over, nuich too late to do any gootl, Mr. Van Buren 
was just in time to meet the fniancial 2)anic of 1887, 
which spread ruin and disaster over the country. 
From the first Mr. Webster had led the opjwsition to 
Jju'.kson's nuwl financiering, and had stinick hard and 
telling blows at him and at Mr. Van Ihiren. He h:ul 
a i^erfect masteiy of the questions at issue and of all 
the intricate financial details, so that while he showed 
what ought to Ik) done he predicted with unerring 
sng:u'/ifcy the exact residt of Jsickson's course. All 
th;it he said w:is road everywhere, and when the crash 
came. Jus statesmanship and foresight received a stsirt- 
ling vindication. In the cjimpaign, whi<5h soon ensued, 
against Mr. Van Jhiren as a candidate for reelection, 
Mr. Webster stood at the head of the opposition 
fore(»s, and in all i)arts of the country, with won- 
derful variety and freshness, enforced the doctrines 
which he Jiad always defended, and, pouiting to the 
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suffering of Uic comitiy, denouncjed the })olicy by which 
all this misery hail been caused. It had been a long 
waiting, but Jackson's outrageous policy and ignorant 
blunders at hist had their reward. His party, his 
politicid heir and suc(;essor, and his })riu(;iph)s of gov- 
ernment were all overthrown, and buried by the great 
wave of popular disapproval which carried General 
Harrison to the presidency, and placed Webster be- 
side him as secretary of stiite. 

To enter into a discussion of Mr. Webster's coui'se 
in this new field would be im2)ossible witliin the limits 
of a necessarily brief essay. His state papers are 
fully worthy of liim. They are able, dignifie«1, dear, 
and acute in argument, and show the breadth and 
gi*asp of mind so chai*acteristic of their author. They 
cover a wide range of topii^s, aiul deal with nuvny 
nations, Spain, Portugal, Mexico, and the opening of 
di]>loniatic relations with China. The great event 
was of course the treaty with England, concluded by 
Lord Ashburton at Washington. That this was the 
work of a statesman, that it was boldly approached 
and as a whole wisely settled, no one now woidd be 
likely to question. At the time it was made the sub- 
ject of attack, and very recently the injury it inflicted 
upon Maine has been ably discussed by Mr. Wash- 
bui*n befiU'c the historiciil so<ii(>ty oi that Stsite. In 
the Senate, Mr. Benton, in his usual loud-mouthed 
fashion, stormed against it as a complete '^ surrender," 
while on the other side of the water it was fiercely 
assailed, and was stigmatized by Lord Palmerstou as 
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the ** Aishbnrton c^qntiilation." \\ai it mast be judged 
an a wlK)k% :ui<1 if so jinl^l it HCfjiis a fair treaty and 
a rcmovsd of Jiifcrenoes which continiially threatenod 
war. 1U only defect was tlie failure to ]>ro¥ide few the 
northwestern boondary, which soon became trooUe- 
8(Hne and required fresh negotiations. On the settle- 
ment effoctod by tlic treaty, which set at rest questions 
that luul endangered the ]ieace of the coimtry for forty 
years, Mr. Wrlistor Ivul (iximI his heart, lie tlicro- 
fore oontinucd in office after llarrison^s death and 
after Mr. Tyler's mptiire witli the Whig ^larty. This 
coarse was made • the snbject of many fierce attacks, 
bat no one now will question that Mr. Webster was 
right in refoKing to saf^rifice to the strife of party a 
statesmanlike ]K>licy whi4!h he hail nndertakcn to carry 
through. In his grandest way, with the lofty pride 
which at times so became him, he gave tlie Whig 
party tf» undcrstaml tliat he eoidd do without them, 
but tliat they cumkl not disjieuHc; with him; and licfoi-e 
long tlie Whigs came over to his views. 

After lc:iving tlio cabinet in 1843, Mr. Webster 
had two years of private and professional life before 
he wns again cluisen to llie S(*natf\ lie then came 
liac^k in Mrasou for tin; miserable years of the Mexican 
war, with iU schemes of f;onquest, all of which he oj>- 
]K)scd stea4lfasily and vigf>roitHly, until at last he was 
brought f;u'4» U^ fju?e with the slavery issues, growing 
out of the Mr.xi^'an and Texan acquisitions. It was 
the gif»at jKiliii^'sil crisis of 1850. AVebster met it in 
the 7th of March s)»cci;li, and failed. 
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From tlio Senate, where he was devoting himself to 
the suppoi*t of Clay's compromise measures, he was 
again called to the department of state, by Mr. Fill- 
more. Tlio only event of his second term of oi!ice in 
the cabinet was the famous IlUlsemann letter. The 
Chevalier lliilsemann luul written in si very ofPensivo 
manner to Mr. Clayton, Webster's predecessor in the 
department, remonstrating against the officiid inquiry 
directiid by the IJniUid Slates governmonl in n^gard 
to the ITungJirian revolution. Th<5 lettitr merited re- 
buke, and Mr. Webster luhninistered it in a way which 
he himself calls " boiistful and rough." Severe, and 
justly so, it certainly was ; but the boastful 2)assage, 
which at the moment so caught the popular fancy, was 
hardly justifiable, in point of tiiste, in a state paper, 
and was not quite worthy of Mr. Webster. 

In the spring of 1852 the Whig convention assem- 
bled in Baltimore to nominate a candidate for the pres- 
idency. Tliere was in New England, as there had 
been Ix^fore on similar occsisions, a movement in favor 
of Mr. Webster. Mr. Choate, who was at the head of 
Mr. Webster's friends in the (;onveiiiion, wrnt on t(» 
Washington the day before it met. lie found Mr. 
Webster fully possessed with the idea that he should 
bo nominated, and that tlie great oiTiee was at Isust 
within liis grasp. So filled was he witli this faith tliat 
Mr. Choate had not the heart U^ Udl him that there 
was no chance, but held his j)esice, and went back to 
lead the forlorn hope and to watch tlie prolonged eon- 
test which ended in the nomination of General Scott. 
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Etoi if he hail beco soooessfiil, it is neailj cntauni 
dmi Air. AVc'bstcr miil<l iMtt liavo li^ed mudi loi^iier. 
As it was, tlie disajYiioiniuicut fell ii]xni him with 
onshing effect. lie withdrew to Marshfiehl, hid his 
face from the woiid, and died, lie died proodlj^ as 
he had lived, bat m>t perhaps without a tcMich ol that 
affcctaiifHi which I>r. JciIiiihiiii sai<1 c*nitio to evory iiiaa 
at tlio last lioiir, ami whidi Welistcr liail himsolf ron- 
ch*iinMtL To tin*. |Nd>lifl* lie was silnit, hut lie :»ilvisnl 
hts iiitiiiiaic friaMls to Vf>te for Pien%\ aii<l tokl tliem 
tiiat the A\niigR, as a national |iartj, were emlocL Met 
aufl'lKily W€»nls of fan*wrll fnnn :i •^•:it parly rhiof to 
his tnistcfl frieiifls and followers ! 

The Whig jKuiy was indcctl at an eii<l, Imt it was 
wrockoil by the ctMopromise measures and the 7th of 
March speech, and not by the nomination of Seott. 
Tliat speech was the supreme trial of Webster's whole 
career, and he failed. Had he but died an hour be- 
fore tliat chance^ it luul been for him a blessed time. 
His friends and ailmirers say that tliere was notliinir 
new, nothing inc»nsLstcnt wiili liis ]Kist utterances, in 
di:it speech. In a certain sense, so far as opinions 
went, it was consistent. Tlie trouble with the Ttli of 
March siieccli was in the clisuigcd tone and attitude of 
tiK*, man. In 18^2, wlieii rl;ufkson fiiccd South Caro- 
lina, Welwter hUhhI close lieside liim. Tlien the cpies- 
tion tumc^l on a fnrifF,an<l Wf»1mtcr saifl : Ijct us have 
no fx>inproiiii5;i*s until flic Kfipri*niac*y of the law is vin- 
dicated iM'yond d<rmbt or cavil. In 1850 California 
stood with a free ci>nstitution in lier hand, waiting for 
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admission, and Taylor, like Jackson, no statesman, but 
merely a jdaiu American soldier, said, " J^o your duty; 
admit California. I hear tlie threats of Texas ; I see 
tlie boundary troubles: but admit California, and 1 
will settle tlie boundaries, if need be." Taylor was 
right, as Jackson had been. But this time Webster 
did not stand by the President. He bowed before the 
menaces of the South, and urged a compromise. His 
ai'gument against Taylor's luAiay proceeded pn a futile 
distinction, and upon a dread that display of force by 
the general government meant disunion; whereas a 
bold, firm attitude on the part of the administiiition 
would, in fiict, have done moi*e for peace and for union 
Uian any compromise. Compromise meant concession 
to the South, and to that there wjis no end. Tn a few 
years the South tore up adl compromises; in a few 
years more they plunged tlie (;ouulry into (*ivil war, 
because they lost an election. Vigor and decision 
would have checked the rising mischief in 1850; 
weakness and concession simply hastened disunion. 
The northern Whigs ridicided Webster's di'ciul of se- 
cession, but the dread was well founded. His fault 
lay in meeting the danger, not like a brave man, as in 
1832, but with timidity and compromise. 

Tn 1832 the question was a tiirilf, in 1850 human 
slavery. Webster had denounced the slave trade at 
Plymouth ; he had o])posed early and late the exten- 
sion of slave territory ; he had raised a voice of warn- 
ing and denumnation against the annexation of l^exas ; 
he had resisted the acquisition of territory from Mex- 
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ico ; lio was opi)osc<l to slavery as a system ; ho had 
foreseen the magnitude of tlie abolition agitation when 
otliei*s lisul seolleil at it ; he had felt that it was tlie 
duty of Southern stiitesnien to de:d with tlie question ; 
and now he turned about and derided the Wilniot pro- 
viso as an abstraction, sneered at the Free-Soilers as 
fanat!(\^, urged conii)roinise, and supported a new fugi- 
tive slave law witli might and main. The Wilmot 
proviso was a declaration of pnneiple, and, on tlie 
same grounds as Taylor's policy, it should have been 
supjiorted. How could the South ever bo brought to 
reason if they always got what thc^y wanted by a suili- 
ciency of angiy threats? Webster's place was at the 
head of the fi-ee-soil movement, of the constitutional 
opiK)sition to slavery. lie saw, ixsrluij^s more ]>lainly 
than any one, the magnitude and t]ie inevitable char- 
acter of that <piestiou, and he sliould have l(;d the 
North in the deterniine<l puqK>se 1n> d(*al with it and 
H4'U.1o it in a sUiU^snianlike w:iy. Wlicii, iiiH(.4;:Ml of 
doing this, he cried out for compromise an<l r4>n<*cH- 
sicm, he seemed to the rising si)irit of the North, what 
in fact he was, false to his race, to his past, to liis 
principles, to himself. lie became in a moment a 
"lost Icsuler." 

" Oiic toKk more declined, one more focit|»ath nntnid.'' 

His failure when he came to the crucial point was 
complete, and w:is deplorable and terrible for the very 
rcascm that he was m great in intellect, so inarveh>iis 
in fjiculty, so highly gifto<l, and with a i>ast crowded 
witli words and drr»ds whic^h hail Wmmmc |»nrt of tlie 
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history of liis couiitiy. The greater the height, the 
worse the fall and tlie deeper the censure. 

Webster's course in 1850 was due to two motives : 
his love for the Union, and his wish to gain the favor 
of the South, and thereby the presidency. The first 
was noble, even if misguided; the second, and nnich 
the weaker, was pitiable in such a Ciuse and in such a 
man. Webster's love for the Union was in reality 
the key to his whole public career. It appears in his 
boyish letters, warm with youthful fervor ; it bums 
strongly in his latest words. Wcbstiu' lived during a 
l)eri(Hl when the United States were in their lh*st 
youth. The American peojJo had begun to feel, in a 
dhu way, but none the less surely, the greatness that 
was in them. They felt it, but others could neither 
see nor understand it. They were, as a nation, young, 
raw, inexperienced, and the consciousness of their 
futiire and of their unappreciated strength made them 
boastful, sensitive to the opinion of others, and full of 
a rough self-assertion. All this has gone. We know 
now, instead of feeling dimly, and self-assertion has 
become utterly idle, worse than vanity, to an assured 
gi'catncss. Many jM^rHons, however, either silent, or 
capable only of crude expression, felt in this way in 
the first half of the pres(nit century, and to them camo 
Daniel Webster, who saw clearly, instcivd of dindy, 
and could give fit utterancie to all he saw and felt. 
To him the future o|)cucd with a dazzling rculiancH). 
From the height of his own intellect he beheld the 
land which he would never enter, but which we who 
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have come after liim arc l)eginning to realize in actiisvl 
])088cssioii. lie saw the luillions who would come 
here, the wcaltli which would be won, and in the train 
of wealth literature, Rciencc, learning, and the arts. 
He K:iw the h(^l|> to humanity, i\n\ o|>|M)rtunttie8 for 
cchu^ation and comfort, the ehwation of man's condi- 
tion, which wouhl be pos.sible hero, lie saw the vast 
influence which this country would exert, and tlie 
great place to which she was destined among the na- 
ti<ms of the earth. All this rest<Hl on the Union, and 
union and nationality rested on the Constitution. This 
vision of futurity was the di^eam, the love, the adora- 
tion, of Webstcu*'s life. To this eoncci)tion, as embod- 
ied in the Union and the (constitution, lie poured out 
his soul, as the poet to his mistress. It governed his 
o])iuion on every question, forfiigu or domestic, as t.o 
our j)osition toward forcjign nations, as to internal im- 
provements, and as to all the responsibilities which a 
destiny so lofty should impose. In every speech, 
almost, he brings it in, and gives to it all tlie poetry 
and im:)<;'iiial.ioii of his being. It :ilw:iys inspircMl him 
to the highest i)oiiit, and it nuwle ev<»n th<^ f.'ii^d utt<;r- 
ances of the 7th of March gr(»>at in elo<pience. At 
that sui)reme moment his courage failed him ; but he 
believed even then that he was tjiking the surest way 
to preserve the Union and ;ill that was dearest to his 
heart. 

As to th(^ second motive, tlie desire to obtiiin the 
presidency, that ambition had been long with liim. 
He was i)U8he(l forward as a candidate in 1832, and 
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the great prize was kept always before his eyes for 
twenty yeai*s. lu 1852 ho believed the time had 
eome. It was certainly the last chance, and we can 
hardly wonder at liis faith. lie was surrounded by 
devoted and mliuiring friends, who wore drawn fi*oni 
the (d)lest, most learned, ricliest, and most snt^cessful 
men in the most highly civilized portions of tlie coun- 
try. The quality of the admiration blinded him, in- 
creased his pride, and made him impatient of counsel 
or opposition. Yet even in his own party the masses 
were all with Clay. Webster really never had a 
cliance for the presidency. The politicians were afraid 
of him, and while he awed and impressed the people 
he did not appeal to their sympathy. That he did not 
understand this was most natural ; that he was led to 
lower himselF by the belief that lie might Kueeoed wiis 
deplorable. Much chaiity must be extended to a man 
who thinks he can reach the presidency. As Lincoln 
said, in homely pln*ase, ** No one knows how that worm 
gnaws until he lias it ; " and the worm gnawed at 
Webster's heart for twenty years. The North alone 
could have made hiin president, and he i^ame down 
from his high place and bowed to the South, who re- 
ceived him only to throw him aside. In wrath of 
spirit he advised his friends to supiK)rt the party he 
liiul always resisted, the party of slavery and seces- 
sion. The waters of bitterness went over him, and 
the sun of his gi'catness set in clouds. 

In private life Webster had all the qualities which 
make such a man peculiarly atti*active. Cold, digni- 
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AcmI, in his later days solomn ovon, in public and be- 
fore tlie world, in the intdBt of his family, or with his 
iiitiiiiale frirnds, he unbent (M)iii|)h$t(Jy, piishtMl ]M>lities 
and ejires of stjite juside, Jind i^ave rein to tidents for 
conversation which corresjwnded with the richness and 
' stren|»;th of his mind. Wit, wisdom, anecdote, learn- 
ing, humor, and a lM>yish fun all mingled m his talk. 
In the field witli his fanners, on the sliore or on the 
sea, fishing or shooting, with his boatman or with some 
congenial (companion, lie hsul a largo, unstudied ease 
of manner ; wJiile with the simple countiy i^eople who 
lived about his home, with his servants or dependents, 
in his letters and in his talk tliere is a <;onstant flow of 
humor and a pleasant grace which perva<les even the 
dry instructions as to the management of the farm. 
In the close intimacy of the family circle these quali- 
ties were disjdayed in even greater measure, and upon 
all coniieeted with him by ties of blcMMl or fri(nidship 
he poured out the wealth of his afTeetion. Jle wjis 
called ui)on to bear much sorrow. Grief for the death 
of his first wife, the wife of his love and youth, and 
for the loss of his children, stiiTcd to tlieir depths his 
strong emoti<ms, and shook him in a way which we are 
toLl was terril)hi to witness. 

It would bo plcjisanter to every one to stop here, 
with his generosity, his fascination of talk and manner, 
and his warm affections, but his admii'crs and biog- 
i*npluHs, by dtrniid or silenee, compel us to glance at 
darker shades of character. It has been considered 
fitting and wise to deal in this way with the notori- 
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ous fact of Webster's uccasional excessive iudulgcnoe 
in wine, and with his reputsition in i-csjK^ct to the 
other sex, which jK)puiar report, at least, stami)ed as 
far from pure and honest. No one wishes to rako 
among the failings of a great man in these directions, 
and there is very rarely any reason to do so, but it is 
even less fitting to seek to cloak them with silence or 
vain denials. The pi*oper and manly way is to men- 
tion them, iulmit tliem if they shoidd be admitted, re- 
gret them, and have done. 

Webster had, however, one grievous failing, which 
cannot be passed over in this way, and which his prin- 
cipal biogi*apher felt caUed upon to discuss at Icngtli, 
as it had been openly assailed in Congress. This was 
his constant acceptance from 2)ersonal or political 
friends of large gifts of money. At one time it was 
an aimuity, at another a few thousands for the ex- 
penses of his table ; private subscriptions to pay his 
debts were at all times painfidly common, and, unless 
he is fearfully belied, he would not unfrequently draw 
upon his friends for large sums, which soon after ap- 
peared among the debts to Ik5 paid again by snbscrij)- 
tion. But putting aside everything which is not suscej)- 
tible of immediate and absolute proof, when we read 
in the pages of a foreign historian of the acceptance 
of the sum of seven thousaiul dollai*s from a Wash- 
ington banker, as a token of admiration for the 7th 
of March speech, and then thiidc who and what Mr* 
Webster was, it makes us shudder. It was not only 
neither delicate nor high-minded, but it was utterly 
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wrong. Mr. Webster made enough money as a lawyer 
to live as became lum. If he coiiM not continiui in 
public life except as the pensioner of State street, then 
ho hiul no business to be in piibli<5 life at all; ami tlio 
decision of the question was with Mi*. Webstrcr alone, 
and caimot be foisted olT on SUite street. It is said 
that he wsus not influenced by these gifts, and this [ 
beli<5ve to be perfectly true. Mr, Webster's attitiuh^, 
wii.h the inodirications of c!vi1i/:iiioi«, w:is thai; of a 
feudal baron, lie protected his sui)[K)rters' interests 
as the baron did his peasantry, and then levied tribute 
from them. The baron took what he wanted witli the 
armed haml. Webster took what he wanted by his 
services, liis ovei'shadowing personality, and his great 
intellect, and at a fitting moment aclmowledged the 
aid 1>y a magnificent compliment to the d(mors, indi- 
vidually or collectively. The princii>le in the two 
cases wjis about the same. It was rather i)redatory 
and very wrong and unbecoming, but it wjis not a 
question of improper influ<;nce ; it w;is simply a stjiin 
ui>on the charat^l^ir of a great man. 

When Webster failed, it was a moral failure. 
Moral weakness was the cause of the acceptance of 
money and of the fall of the 7th of March. JntcJle<*t- 
ually, he ranks among the great(jst men of his race or 
country. His mind was not i)rofoundly original, nor 
did he liav(», thnt unknown subtle quality, rarely met 
with among stjitesmeu or lawyers, but to be found in 
l)oets and artists, which men have agreed to call gen- 
ius. We watch the feats of some superb athlete, and 
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all tliiit lio cloc8 is iinpossible to us, far beyond oiii* 
reach ; but we understiiuil how everythlug is clone, anil 
wliat nuiseles are neeileil. Wo observe the pevforni- 
ances of an Eastern juggler ; wo see tlie results, wo 
appreciate the skill, but the secret of the trick escapes 
us. This is time also of mental operations; it is the 
dilference between the mind of Shakespeare and that 
of Pitt, a difference, not of degree, but of kind. Web- 
ster belongs to the atliletes. We can do nothing but 
admii*o achievements so far beyond our grasp, and 
gaze with wonder upon a development so powerful, so 
trained, so splendid. But we can understand it all, 
both tlie mind and its operations. It is intellect 
raised to any power you please, but it is still an intel- 
lect, a form and process with which we are familiar. 
There is none of the baffling sleight of hand, tlie 
inexplicable intuitions of genius. Webster luis been 
accused of appropriating the fruits of other men's la- 
bors to his own uses and glory. This is perfectly idle 
criticism, lie had the common quality of greatness, 
a quick perception of the value of suggestions and 
thoughts put foi*th by other men, and tho capacity to 
detect their value and use them ; makmg them yield 
fruit instead of remaining barren in the hands of the 
discoverer. But after all is said, we come back to the 
simple statement that lie Wiis a very great man ; intel- 
lectually, one of the greatest men of his age. lie is 
one of the chief figures of our history, and his fame as 
a lawyer, an orator, and a statesman is part of that 
history. There he stands before us, grandly, vividly, 
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with all his glories and all his failings. The ujiper- 
most thought, as wc look at him, is of his devotion to 
the Union, and of the great work which he did in 
strcngilioniug and building up the national sentiment. 
That sentiment, the love of Webster's life, proved 
powerf id enough to save the Union in the hour of su- 
premo tiial. There is no need, and it would not be 
right, to overlook or to forget his errors and failings, 
all the more grievous because ho was so gifted. Yet 
all men, even those who censure him most severely, 
acknowh»dgo his gi'eatness. Ihit it is not his fame 
which will pleml most strongly for him when his faults 
are brought to the bar of history to receive judgment. 
It will bo the thought of a united cx>untry tlio ideal of 
his hopes, the insiH ration of the noblest cITorts of his 
intellect, whit^h will lead men to say, even where tliey 
condemn, " Forgive him, for ho loved much." 
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NoTHiNQ is more interesting than to trace, tln*ough 
many years and almost endless wanderings and changes, 
the fortunes of an idea or habit of tlion^ht. The sub- 
ject is a much-neglected one, even in these days of 
sweei^ing and minute investigation, because the inher- 
ent difficulties are so gi*eat, and the necessary data so 
multifarious, confused, and sometimes conti*adictory, 
that absolute proof and smooth presentation seem 
well-nigh im})ossible. Yet the idojis, the opinions, even 
the p]*ejndiccs of men, inip:i1pa1)lo and indelinite :is 
they are, have at times a wonderful vitality and force. 
Tlie conditions under whiiih they have been developed 
may change, or pass utteily away, while they, mere 
shadowy creations of the mind, will endure for gener- 
ations. J^>]ig ii(U)V the worhl to wliich it b(^long(Ml 
has vanished, a habit of thought will live on, indelibly 
imprinted upon a race or nation, like the footprint of 
some extinct beast or bird u^ion a piece of stone. The 
solemn bigotry of the Spaniard is the fossil trace of 
the fierce stmg^hi of eight Inuidred yejn*s with the 
Moors. The tlieory of the Lord's day jieculiar to the 
English race all over tlie world is the deeply branded 
sign of the brief reign of Puritanism. A certain fash- 
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ion of <.lioii«»;lHi provuiltMl linlf :i coiil.iiry :i^<> ; uiiolher 
ia ])0]>iil:ir tcMlay. Tliere ih a rcsoiiiMancc Ixitwccn 
tlic two, iluj oxistHMico of both in rceogiii/AHl, anil both, 
without univh Cfin.sideration, ai'o set down jw* sponulic 
and indepeiuh^nt. Wc have all heai'd of those rivers 
whi(*h an*, sinhh^nly hmt to sight in the 1>ow(Js of the 
earth, and, eoniing as suddenly again to the surfjiee, 
flow onward to the sea as before. Or the wandering 
stream may turn aside into fresh iields, and, with new 
shapes and colors, seem to have no connection with the 
waters of its source or with those which finally mingle 
with the ocean. Yet, despite tlie disa})pearances and 
the changes, it is alw.iys the same river. It is exactly 
so witli some kinds of ideas and modes of thought, — 
those that are wholly distinct from the countless host 
of opinions wliich perish utterly, and are forgotten in 
a few y(».jvrs, or whi(»h nre still oftencn* the (a*eatures of 
a day, or an hour, and die by myriads, like the short- 
lived insects whose course is run between smu'isc and 
sunset. 

"^rhe purpose of this essay is to discuss briefly cer- 
tain opinions whicli belong to the more enduring class. 
TJiey arc sufli(^i(^ntly well known. When tluiy are 
mentioned every one will recognize them, and will ad- 
mit their existence at the particular penod to which 
they belong. The point which is overlooked is their 
connciction and relation shii>. They all have the same 
}>edigr(M^, a marked resemblance to eacili other, and 
timy (h'rive their descent from a common ancestor. My 
intention is merely to trace the i)edigree and narrate 
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the history of this mimerous and interesting family of 
ideas and habits of thought. I have entitled them 
collectively " Colonialism in the United States," a de- 
cription which is perhaps more comprehensive than 
satisfactory or exact. 

In the year of grjico 177C, wo published to tlie world 
our Declaration of Independence. Six years later, 
England assented to the separation. These are toler- 
ably familiar facts. That we have been striving over 
suice to malce that independence real and complete, 
and that the work is not yet entirely finished, are not, 
perhaps, equally obvious truisms. The hard fighting 
by which wo severed our connection with the mother- 
countiy was in many ways the least difficult part of 
the work of building nj) a great and independent na- 
tion. The decision of the sword may be rude, but it 
is pretty sure to be si>eedy. Armed revolution is 
quick. A Soutli American, in the exercise of his con- 
stitutional privileges, will rush into the street and de- 
clare a revolution in five minutes. A Frenclunan will 
pull down one government to-day, and set up another 
to-morrow, besides giving new names to all the prin- 
cipal streets of Paris during the intervenmg night. 
We English-speaking j^eople do not move quite so 
fast. We come more slowly to the boiling point ; we 
are noL fond of violent changrs, and when wo make 
them we consuine a conHiderable time in the o})eration. 
Still, at the best, a revolution by force of arms is an 
affair of a few years. We broke with England in 
1770, we had won our victoiy in 1782, and by the 
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year 1789 wc had a now nationsil govern lucnt ftiirly 
staiied. 

I>iit if we arc slower than otlier people in the con- 
duet of rcvohitionH, owing largely to our love of dogged 
fighthig and inability to recognize defeat, we are infi- 
nitely more dolil>erate than our neighl)or8 in altering, 
or cv(^u niodifying, oar ide:i8 and niodoH of thought. 
Tlic slow mind and ingrained conservatism of the Eng- 
lish race are the chief (causes of their niaivelous jk)- 
litical and material suc(*ess. After much obstinate 
fighting in the field, they have carried tlu'ongh the few 
revolutions wliich they have seen fit to engage in ; but 
when they have undeiiiaken to extend these revolutions 
to the domain of thought, there has arisen a spirit of 
stubborn and elusive resistance, which has seemed to 
set every effort, and even time itself, at defiance. 

By the treaty of Paris our independence was ac- 
knowledged, «and in name and theory was complete. 
We then entered njM)ti the second stjige in the confiict, 
that of ideas and opinions. True t^) our race and to 
our instin<*is, and with a wisdom which is one of the 
glories of oui* history, we carefully ])resorved the prin- 
ciples and forms of government and law, winch tra(*.ed 
an uidu'oken (h^seent and growlJi from the days of the 
Saxon invasion. Ihit while we kt^pt so much that was 
of inestimable worth, we also retained, inevitably, of 
course, something which it woidd have been well for 
us to have shaken off together with the rule of George 
III. and the British Parliament. This was the colon- 
ial spirit in our modes of thought. 
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The word " colonial " is preferable to the more ob- 
vious wovil " provincial,'* because the former is abso- 
lute, while the latter, by ustage, has become in a gi*eat 
measure relative. We are very apt to call an opinion, 
a custom, or a neighbor " lU'ovincial," because we do 
not like the person or thuig in question ; and in this 
way the true value of the word has of late been frit- 
tered away. " Colonialism," moreover, has in this con- 
nection historical point and value, while ^^ provincial- 
ism " is general and meaningless. Colonialism is also 
susceptible of accurate definition. A colony is an off- 
shoot from a parent stock, and its chief characteristic 
is dependence. In exact proportion as dependence 
lessens, the colony changes its nature and advances 
toward national existence. For a hundred and fifty 
years we were English colonies. Just before tlie rev- 
olution, in everything but the alTairs of prat^tical gov- 
crnnienL, the precise ]><>int at which the bi'cak (^anie, 
we were still colonies in the fullest sense of the term. 
Except in matters of food and drink, and of the wealth 
which we won from the soil and the ocean, wo were in 
a state of complete material and intellectual depend- 
ence. Every luxury, and almost every manufiu^tured 
article, came to us across the water. Our politics, ex- 
cept those which were purely local, were the }K)litics 
of England, and so also were our foreign relations. 
Our boolcs, our art, our authors, our commerce, were 
all English ; and this was true of our colleges, our pro- 
fessions, our learning, our fashions, and our manners. 
There is no need here to go into the details which show 
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the absolute siii)idnacy of the eolonisil Bpirit and our 
entire intellectual dej>en<lence. When we sought to 
orighiate, we simply imitated. The conditions of our 
life could not be overcome. 

The m livers: J prevjvlence of the colonial spirit at 
that ]>eri(Kl is shown most strongly by one great exce][>- 
tion, just as the flash of lightning makes us realize the 
intense clai'kness of a thmider-storm at night. In the 
midst of the provincial and barren wjiste of our in- 
tellectual exist(3nce in the eighteenth century there 
stands out in sharp relief tlie luminous genius of 
Franklin. It is true that Franklin was cosmopolitan 
in tliouglit, that his name and fame and achievements 
in scicncM^ and literature InilongcMl to mankind ; but 
he wjis all tins because he wjis g(»nuincly and intensely 
American. His audacity, his fertility, his adaptabil- 
ity, are all characteristic of America, and not of an 
English colony. He moved with an easy and assured 
sU^p, with a poise and balance which nothing could 
shak(% among the great men of the world ; he stood 
before kings and princes and courtiers, unmoved and 
unawed. He wjis strongly averse to breaking with 
England ; but when the war came he was the one man 
who could go forth and represent to Europe tlio new 
nationality without a touch of the colonist about him. 
He met thcni all, great minisU^.rs and great sovereigns, 
on a common grouinl, as if th(j colonics of yesterday 
had been an independent nation for generations. His 
autol)i()graj>hy is the corner-stone, the first great work 
of American literature. The plain, direct style, al- 
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most wortliy oE Swift, tlio lioniely, foiviblo language, 
the humor, tlie observation, the knowledge of men, the 
worldly philosopliy of that remarkable book, are famil- 
iar to all ; but its best and, eonsidering its date, its 
most extraordinary quality is its perfeet originality. 
It is Ameriean in feeling, without any taint of English 
colonialism. Look at Franklin in the midst of tliat 
excellent Pennsylvanian community ; compare him and 
his genius with his surroundings, and you get a better 
idea of what the colonial spirit was in America in 
those days, and how thoroughly men were satm*ated 
with it, than in any other way. 

In general terms it may be said tliat, outside of 
polities and the sLill latent democratic tendencies, the 
entire intellectual life of the colonists w:vs drawn from 
England, aiid that to the mother country they looked 
for everything ]>ertainiiig to tiie domain of tliought. 
The colonists in tlie eigliteentli century h:ul, in a word, 
a thoroughly and deeply rooted hahit of mental de- 
pendence. The manner in which we have gi*adually 
shaken off this dependence, retaining of the past oidy 
tliat which is good, constitutes the history of the de- 
cline of tlie colonial spirit in the United States. As 
this spirit existed everywhere at the outset, and 
brooded over the whole realm of intellect, we can in 
most cases trace its histoiy best in the recurring and 
successful revolts against it, which, breaking out now 
here, now tliere, have at hist brought it so near to final 
extinction. 

In 1789, after tlie seven yeai*s of disorder and de- 
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iiiovali/Miiiou wliioli foUowetl the dose of the war, tho 
Uiiifccd StiitcH govcruineut was established. Every 
visible ]^>olitieal tie whieli bound iis to England had 
been severed, and we were ai>l)arently entirely inde- 
])endent. I>iit. the shm;ldes of the <^oh)nial spirit, 
which had been forging and welding for a eentnry and 
a half, were still heavy uj)on ns, and fettered jdl our 
mentid action. Tlio work of nudcing onr independ- 
ence real Jind gennine was bnt lialf done, and tho 
fii*st struggle of the new national si>irit with that of 
the colonial })ast was in the field of iwlitics, and eou- 
sunied twenty-five years before victory was finally ob- 
tained. We still felt that our foi*tunes were inex- 
tricably interwoven witli tliose of lCuix)i)e. We coidd 
not realize that what affected ns ncarl)'^ when we were 
a part of the British Empire no longer touched us as 
an independent nation. We can best understjind how 
strong this feeling was by the effect which was pro- 
duced here by the Frcncli revolution. That tremen- 
dous (convulsion, it may be sai<l, was ncc^essarily felt 
eveiywhere ; but one much greater might talce place 
in Europe to-day without inodiujing here anything at 
all res(M]d)ling the oxcil/Onu^nt of 1700. We luwl al- 
ready ju^hieved far more than the French revolution 
ever acconqdishcd. We hsul gone nmch farther on 
the denioci*atic road than any other nation. Yet 
worthy men in thcj United Stsites put on cockades and 
liberty caj)s, erected trees of liberty, called each other 
" Citizen IJrown " and " Citizen Smith," drank con- 
fusion to tyrants, and sang the wild songs of Paris. 

22 
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All tills was Joiic ill a country where every privilege 
and artificial distinction had been swept away, and 
where the goveriuuent was the creation of the people 
tlieinselves. These ravings and symbols had a terrillc 
reality in Paris and in Europe, and so, like colonists, 
we felt that they must liave a meaning to us, and tliat 
the fate and foi*tunes of our ally were our fate and 
fortunes. A part of the people engaged in an imita- 
tion that became here the sliallowest nonsense, while 
the other ])ortion of the community, which was hostile 
to French i<leas, took up and propagated the notion 
that the welfare of civilized society lay with KngLuid 
and with English opinions. Thus we hiul two great 
parties in the United States, working themselves up 
to white heat over the ])olitics of England and France. 
The fu-st lieavy blow to the inilueiK^e of foreign poli- 
ties was Wiishiiigton's procihimatioii of neuti*ality. It 
seems a very simple and obvious thing now, this i)olicy 
of non-interference in tlie affairs of Europe which that 
proclamation inaugurated, and yet at the time men 
marveled at the step, and thought it very strange. 
Parties divided over it. Peoi)le could not conceive 
how we could keep clear of the great stream of Eu- 
ropean events. One side disliked the proclamation as 
hostile to France, while the other approved it for the 
same reason. Even the Secretary of State, Thomas 
JclTcrscm, one of the most ivi)rescntative iiioii of 
American democracy, resisted the neutrality policy in 
the genuine spirit of the colonist. Yet Washington's 
proclamation was simply the sequel to the Declaration 
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of Iiulopcn<l(;iico. It merely amounted to saying, We 
Jiave cn»jit(Hl ii lunv nation, juul Kngland not only f>an- 
not govern iih, but lOiiglish :incl Eiu'opcan })olities are 
none of our business, and we projiose to be independ- 
ent of tlieni and not meddle in tliem. The neutral- 
ity poliey of Washington's subninistration was a gi'cat 
mlvance toward indejiendonce and a severe blow to 
colonialism in politics. Wasliingtou himself exerted 
a powerful infliionce against the cohuiial s])ir]t. TJie 
priiuuplo of nationality, then just entering upon its 
long struggle with stiite's rights, was in its very nature 
hostile to everything colonial; and Wjishiiigton, de- 
spite his Virginian tnulitions, wns thoroughly imbued 
with the national spirit, lie believed hiuisf^f, and 
insensibly imi)ressed liis belief upon the people, tliat 
true nationality could only be obtained by keeijing 
ourselves aloof from tile conflicts and tlio polities of 
the Old World. Then, t«o, his splendid jiersonal 
dignity, which still holds us silent and resjiectfid after 
the lapse of a hundred years, communicated itself to 
his oflico, and thence to the nation of which he was the 
re2)resentitive. The colonifil spirit withered away In 
the presence of Washington. 

The oidy thorough-going nationalist among the lead- 
ers of that time was Alexander Hamilton. He was not 
born in the States, and was therefore free from all lo- 
cal influences ; and he was by nature imperious in tem- 
]M'v nnd imperial in his views. The guiding princi])lo 
of th;i.t great mjnrs ]nd»lic career was the a<lvancein(Mit 
of American nationality. He was called "British" 
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Hamilton by the very men who wished to throw ns 
into the arms of the French republic, because he was 
wedded to the ])vuiciples and the forms of constitutional 
English government and sought to preserve them here 
adapted to new conditions. He desired to put our po- 
litical iidioritance to its proper use, but this was as far 
removed from the colonial spiiit as possible. Instead 
of being " British," Hamilton's intense eagerness for 
a strong national goveniment made him the deadliest 
foe of the colonial spirit, wliich he did more to strangle 
and crush out tlian any other man of his time. The 
objects at whicli he aimed were continental suprenuvcy, 
and complete independence in business, politics, and 
industry. In all these depai*tments he saw tlie belit- 
tling effects of dependence, and so he assailed it by his 
re|M)rts and by liis whole jMilicy, foreign and dtiuiostic. 
So much of his work as he carried through had a far- 
reaching effect, and did a great deal to weaken the 
colonial spirit. But the strength of that spirit was 
best shown in the hostility or indifference which was 
displayed toward his projects. The great cause of o\h 
position to Hamilton's financial policy proceeded, un- 
doubtedly, from state jealousy of the centnd govern- 
ment; but Uie resistance to his foreign policy arose 
from the colonial ignorance which could not imder- 
stand the real purpose of neutrality, and which thought 
that Hamilton was simply and stupidly endeavoring to 
force us toward iCiigland as against France. 

Wasliiiigl.011, I riiinilion, and Jolni A daniM, notwith- 
standing his New England prejudices, all did much 
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whilo tliey wore in power, as the heads of the Federal- 
ist ])<u*ty, to (ikerish and increase national 8elf-res|>ect, 
and thei*(^l)y evadicatc colonialism from our politics. 
The lull ill l^iiiropc, after tlic fall of tlie l^edcralists, led 
to a truce in tlie contests over foreign alTairs in the 
United States, but witli tlie renewal of war the old 
conflict broke out. The years from 1806 to 1812 are 
among the Icjist creditable in our history. The Feder- 
alists ceased to be a national party and the fieixic reac- 
tion agauist the French revolution drove them into 
an unreasoning admiration of England. They looked 
to Eiigland for the s<alvation of civilize<l society. Their 
chief interest centred in English politics, and tlie ro^ 
sources of England formed the subject of their thoughts 
and studies, and furnished the theme of convei*sation 
at their dinner tables. It wtis just as bad on the other 
side. The Republicans still clung to their affection for 
France, notwithsl^uiding the d(»s|M>tism of the empire. 
Th(^y rrganhMl N:ip<>l<MHi with reveiTiitinl awe, and 
shivered a(. the ulca of phuigiiig iiil>o hoH(ili(.i(;s with 
any one. The foreign policy of Jefferson wjis that of 
a tlioroiigh colonist. lie shrank witli horror from war. 
lie would liave had us confine ourselves to agriculture, 
and to our flocks and herds, because our commerce, 
the commerce of a nation, was something with which 
otlier powers were likely to interfere. lie wished us 
to exist in a state of complete commercial and indus- 
trial d(»pendcncc, and allow England to carry for us 
and mannfa<*(.ure for us, as she did when we W(^re col- 
onies weighed <lown by the clauses of the navigation 
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acts. His plans of resistance did not extend beyond 
the old colonial scheme of non-impoi*tation and non- 
intercourse agreements. liead tlie bitter debates in 
Congi*ess of those years, and you find them filled with 
nothing but the politics of other nations. All the talk 
is saturated with colonial feeling. Even the names of 
opprobruim which the hostile parties applied to each 
other were bon*owed. llie lle2)ublicans called tlie Fed-: 
eralists •' Tories " and a " British faction," while the 
Federalists retorted by stigmatizing their opponents as 
Jacobins. During these sorry years, however, the hist 
in which our politics boi*e the colouisd cliaviictcr, a new 
]>arty was growing up, which may bo called the nur 
tional paiiiy, not as distinguished from the party of 
state's rights, but as the opposition to colonial ideas. 
This new movement was headed and rendered illustri- 
ous by such men as Henry Clay, John (^uincy Adams, 
the 1)rilliant gi'oup from South Carolina, com2)ristng 
CaUioun, Langdon Cheves, and William Lowndes, and 
at a later period by Daniel Webster. Clay and the 
South Carolinians were the first to push forward the 
resistance to colonialism. Tlieir policy was crude and 
ill-<lcfined. They stiiick out blindly against the evil 
inihieuce which, as they felt, was <»1ioking the current 
of national life, but they were convinced that, to bo 
truly independent, the United States must fight some- 
body. Who that somebody shoidd be was a second- 
ary question. 01 all tlie nations which had been kick- 
ing and cuffing us, England was, on the wliolo, tlie 
most arrogant, and olTcnsive; and so the young na- 
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tioiinlisis (Iraggctl the country into the war of 1812. 
Wc were woiulcrfiilly successful at sea and at New 
Orleans, but in other respects this war was neither 
very prosperous nor very creditable, and the treaty of 
Ghent w:is absolutely silent as to the objects for which 
we h;Ml expressly declared war. Neverlh(jless, the real 
purpose of the war w:ih gaiiMul, despite the sih^iit and 
ahuost meaningless treaty which concluded it. Wo 
had proved to the world and to ourselves that we ex- 
isted as a nation. We had demonstrated the fact that 
we hjul (»cjisctl to be cohniics. We had torn up colo- 
nialism in our public nITairs by the r(M>(;s, um\ wc had 
crushed out the colonial spirit in our politicks. After 
the war of 1812 our politics might be good, bjul, or in- 
different, but they were our own politics, and not those 
of Europe. The wretched colonial spirit which had 
belittled and wai'ped them for twenty-five years had 
perished utterly, and with tlie treaty of Ghent it was 
buried so dce[)ly that not even its ghost has since then 
crossed our political i)athway. 

besides being the field where the first batthi with the 
coloninl spiril. was fought out, politics then ofl'crcd al- 
most tlie only inti^UcM'tual iutiCMH^st of the country, out- 
side of (•omniercc, wliich w:is still largely dcj)cud(int in 
charact(ir, and vcuy diffeicnt in its scope from the 
great mercantile <;ondiinations of to-day. llcligious 
controversy was of the past, and except in New Eng- 
IjumI, where tin* liberal revolt against (valvinism was in 
progress, thciti was no great inU^resfc in tlMM)logi<uil 
questions. When the Constitution went uito operation 
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the professions of law and medicine were in their in- 
fancy. Theix) was no literature, uo art, no scienco, 
none of the inidt!far](»iiH interests which now divide 
and ahsorb the intellectnal energies of the conimnnity. 
In the qncarter of a centniy which closed with tiie 
ti*eaty of Cihcnt wo can tnwjo tlie devolopnient of tlio 
legal and medical professions, and their advance to- 
wards independence and originality. But in the liter- 
ary efforts of the time we see tlie colonial spirit dis- 
played more strongly tlian anywhere else, and in 
apparently undiminished vigor. 

Our fust literature was political, and sprang from 
the discussions incident to the adoption of tlie Consti- 
tution. It was, however, devoted to our own affairs, 
and aimed at tlie foundation of a nation, and Wiis there- 
fore fresh, vigorous, often Icaiiied, and thoroughly 
Aniei*i(;aii in tone. Its niiisterpiece was the ^^ Feder- 
alist," whicli iiiHi'ks an eni in tlu; history of constitu- 
tional discussion, and whi(;]i was the conception of the 
thoroughly national mind oE Ihuuiltoii. After tlie 
new government was established, our political writ- 
ings, like our politics, drifted back to provincialism of 
thought, and were absorbed in tlie affaira of Europe ; 
but the first advance on tlie road to literary independ- 
ence was made by the early liteiuture of the Consti- 
tution. 

It is to this period also, which covers the years from 
1789 to 1815, that Washington Irving, the first of our 
great writ<^rs, btilongs. This is not tlu^ ]>luce to owU)V 
into an analysis of Irving-s genius, but it may be fairly 
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said ilijit whilii in fooling lie w:i.s :i thorongli Ameri- 
can, ill litoi*atiire he was a cosmopolitan. His easy 
style, the tinge of romance, and the mingling of the 
8tory-toll(;i* and |Jm»> anti(|nanan remind us of his gre«at 
eonl.onii>oi'ary, Walter Ke(»tii. In liis (|ni(;t lunnor and 
genlici Ratir<% we taHt<5 the flavor of Addison. In tho 
charming logonds with which he. has consecrated tho 
beauties of tho Hudson River vtdley, and thrown over 
tliat beautiful region the warm light of his imagina- 
tion, we find tli(». g(»nnin(» love of country and of home. 
In like manner we iierccive his historical taste and his 
patnoti.sm in the last work of his life, the biography of 
his great namesake. Ihit he wrought as well with the 
romance of Spain and of England. He was too great 
to be colonial ; ho did not find enough food for his 
imagination in tho America of that day to be thor- 
oughly American, lie stands apart, a great gift from 
America to English literature, but not a type of 
American literaturo itself. lie luul imitators and 
friends, whom it has been tlie fnshion to call a school, 
but h(^ founchxl no school, and died as he had lived, 
alone. He broke througli tlio narrow trammels of 
colonialism himself, but the cohmial sj>irit hung just 
as heavily ni)on tho feeble literaturo alnmt him. 

In thatsanu^ period th(»re flourished another literary 
man, who was f:ir rc^moved in every way from the brill- 
iant (vlitor of Dicdrich Knickerbocker, but who illus- 
trated \yy liis struggle with colonialism the strength of 
that lulluencc far better than Irving, who soared so 
easily above it. Noah Webster, poor, sturdy, inde- 
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pendent, witli a rude but sui*prising knowledge of 
l)hilology, revolted in every nerve and fibre of his be- 
ing against the enervating infiuenee of the colonial 
past. The spirit of nationality had entered into his 
sold. lie felt that the nation which he saw growing 
up about hiiu was too great to Ud^e its orthography or 
its pronunciation blindly and obediently from the 
mother land. It was a new country and a new na- 
tion, and Webster deterniined that so far as in him 
lay it should have linguistic independence. It was an 
odd idea, but it came from his heart, and his national 
feeling found natural cxi)ression in the study of lan- 
guage, to whidi he devoUul his life, lie went into 
open rebellion against British tradition. lie was 
snubbed, laughed at, and abused. lie w«as regarded 
as little better tliau a madman to dare to set himself 
up against Jolmson and his successors. But the hard- 
headed New Englander pressed on, and finally brouglit 
out his dictionary, — a gi*eat work, wliich has fitly 
preserved his name. His knowledge was crude, his 
general theory mistaken; his system of changes has 
not stood the test of time, and was in itself contradic- 
tory; but the stubborn battle which he fought for 
literary independence and the hard blows he sti'uck 
should never be forgotten, while the odds against 
which he contended and the opposition he aroused are 
admirable illustrations of the overpowering iniiuenco 
of the colonial spirit in our early literature. 

What the state of our literature was, what the feel- 
ings of our few literary men, and what tlie spirit with 
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which WobsUii* iliil battle, all come out in a few liiics 
\vrittcn by an KiigUsh jioot. Wc cjiii sec everything 
as by a Kiulden fhish of light, and we do not need to 
loolc farther to understand the condition of American 
lltiMalnrc^ in the early years of the century, Jn the 
w;iHtt», (»r barbni'isni called the lTnit(Ml Stat(^s, the only 
oasis discovered by the delicate sensibilities of Mr. 
Thomas Moore was in the society of Mr. Joseph Dcn- 
nie, a clever editor and essfiyist, and his little circle of 
friends in Phihuhrlphia. The lines eonnnonly quoted 
in this conn(5etion are those in the epistle to Spencer, 
beginning, — 

"Yet, yet, forgive me, O ye sacred few. 
Whom late by Delaware's green banks I know ; " 

which dt^scribo the jwet's feedings toward America, 
and liis delight in the so(*.icty of Mr. Deniiie and his 
friends, i^ut the fiu^liugs and opinions of Moore are 
of no nu)ni(nit. Th(i really important passage de- 
scribes not tlie author, but what Dcniiic and his com- 
panions said and thought, and has in this way histori- 
cal if not poetic vabje. The lines occur among those 
addressed to the " Boston frigate " when the author 
Wtos leaving Halifax: — 

** Farewell to the few I have left with regret ; 
May th(»y Roniotinies reeall, what I cannot forget, 
The cleh'ght of those evenings, — too brief a delight, 
WhiMi ill eouvei*so and Hong wo have fltol'n on the niglit ; 
Wht^n they Vo asked me the manners, the mind, or the mien, 
Of Konie hard I had known or some ehi(^f T had seen, 
Wliose glory, though distant, they long bad tulored, 
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Wlioso tiamo luul oft hallowed tlio wiuc-cup they poured. 

And still, as with syinpatliy humble but true 

I liavc told of eaeh briglit sou of fauic all I knew, 

Tliey have listentul, and .sighed that the powerful stream 

Of Aniei'iea*8 empire shouhl p:iss like a <lreain, 

Without leaving one relie of genius, to say 

How sublime was the tide which had vanished awayl" 

The evils ajiprclienJoil by tbcse excellent gendemen 
are much more strongly set forth m the previous epis- 
tle, but here we catch sight of the men themselves. 
There they sit adoring Englishmen, and eagerly in- 
quiring about them of tlio gi*iicious Mr. Moore, while 
they are dolefully sighing that the empire of America 
is to pass away and leave no relic of genius. In their 
small way tliey were doing whtat they could toward 
such a consummation. It may be said that this frame 
of mind was 2)crfcctly natural under the circumstances ; 
but it is not t4> the }Mirposc to intjuiro into csvusch 
and motives ; it is enough to state the fact. Here 
was a set of men of more than average talents and 
education ; not geniuses, like Irving, but clever men, 
forming one of the two or tliree small gi*oups of lit- 
craiy jKirsons in tlie United Stiites. They come be- 
fore us as tnie provinciids, steeped to the eyes in colo- 
nialism, and they fairly represent the condition of 
American literature at tliat time. They were slaves 
to the colonial spirit, which bowed before England and 
Europe. They have not left a name or a lino wlii(;h 
is remembered or read, except to serve as a historicid 
illustration, and th(3y will ultimately find their fit rest- 
ing-place in the foot-notes of the^iistorian. 
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With tlio close of tho English war the United States 
cntcroil upon the second stage of tlieir development. 
T]ie new era, wliich began in 1815, Listed until 18G1. 
It was a i)eriod of gi-owth, not simply in tho direction 
of a vast material prosperity and a rapidly increasing 
^ population, but in national sentiment, which made 
itself felt everywhere. Wherever wo turn during 
those years, we discover a steady decline of the colo- 
ni:d iuflueneo. Politics had liec-ome wholly national 
and inde])endent. The law was illustrated by great 
names, which take high rank in the annals of English 
juri«i>rudence. Medicine began to have its schools, 
and to show [wactitioners who no longer looked aci'oss 
the sea for inspiration. The Monroes d(M»trine l)oro 
witness to the strong foreign jwlicy of an ind(»[)eudent 
[>cople. Tlie tariff gave evidence of the eager desire 
for industrial indei)endence, which foimd prjujtical ex- 
pression in the fast -growing native manufactures. 
Internal impiovemcnts were a sign of the general faith 
and interest in the development of the nationnl re- 
sources. The i*api<l multiplication of inventions re- 
sulted from tho natnr<al genius of America in that 
important field, where it took almost at once a leading 
pljice. Sciciuce began to have a home at our swits of 
learning, and in the land of Franklin found a conge- 
nial soil. 

But the colonial spirit, cast out from our polities 
and fa'^t disa])])(*aring from business and the i)rofes- 
sioiis, sMIl (lung clos^'Iy (4) li (.(^inline, wlii(^h nnisl; al- 
ways be the best and last expr(»ssiou of a national 
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luoclc of thought. Ill tho suhuirahle "Lifo of Cooi)cr," 
roeciitly puhlishecl, hy Professor Lounsbury, the coii- 
ilitioii of om* liU'.ratnro in 1820 is ihiseiibecl so vividly 
and so exactly tliat it cannot be improved. It is as 
follows : — 

" The intellectual dependence of Anievica upon 
England at that j^eriod is something tliat it is now 
hard to understand. Political supremacy had been 
cast off, but the supremacy of opinion remained ab- 
solutely unshalcen. Of creative literature there was 
dien very little of any value produced ; and to that 
little a foreign stamp was necessary, to give cui'rency 
outside of tho petty circle in which it originaUul. 
There was slight encouragement for tlie autlior to 
write ; there was still less for the publisher to print. 
It wjis, indeed, a positive injury, ordinarily, to the 
commerciid credit of a bookseller to bring out a vol- 
ume of potitvy or of ])rose fiction which had Xwam writ- 
ten by an American ; for it was almost certain to 
fail to pay expenses. A sort of critical literature was 
struggling, or rather gasping, for a life that was 
hardly woilh living ; f<n* its most marked charjMjteris- 
tic was its servile deference to English judgment and 
dread of English censure. It requires a painful and 
penitential examination of the reviews of the period 
to comprehend the utter abasement of mind with 
which the men of that day accoptcMl the foreign esti- 
mate njton works writU^n luire, which had luicn read 
by themselvC'S, but which it wsis clear Inul not been 
read by the critics whose opinions they echoeil. Even 
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the meekness with wliick they submitted to the most 
deprccLitovy estimate of themselves was outdone by 
the aiixi(^(y with wliieli thoy luirried to asHnro Uio 
worhl that they, the most cultivated of the American 
nu^e, did not [)reHmne to have so high an opinitm of 
the writin<i;s of some one of their comitrymen as liad 
been ex]>ressed by enthusiasts, whose patriotism luul 
proved too much for their disceniment. Never was 
any class so eager to free itself from charges that un- 
puted to it the presumption of hoUling indo[)endent 
views of its own. Out of the intellectual clianutter of 
nuiny of those wlio at tliat chiy [U'ctendcd to be the 
i^epit^Hcnt'itives of tlie highest etlu(%'ition in Uiis cinui- 
try, it ahuost seemed tluit tlio element of manliness 
had been wholly eliminated ; and tliat, along with \\m 
sturdy democti'oc'y, wliom no olmt'ichm thwartcnl and no 
dangers daunted, the New World was also to give 
birtli to a race of literary cowards ami parasites/* 

Tlie c:isc is vigorously statc<1, but is not :it all over- 
charged. Far stronger, indeed, tlian Professor LounB- 
bury^H statc*iiH*nt is the c'^nnnentary funiislted by (Joo- 
])crV lirHl iNNik. 'VWin novel, now utt(;rly forgolUiii, w:ik 
cniitli'd ^ Pret'snilion/' Its MHtne w:ik laid wholly in 
England ; its cliaraetcrs were drawn from Englii$li my- 
ciety, cliiefly Inmi the aristocKU'y of tliat favored land ; 
liH oonv4fiitioiial jihraiM^H were all KiigliKli ; worst ami 
most extraordinary of all^ it professed tri be by an 
Eugliiih author, mtA wait re^.'eived on that tlicory with- 
ont n\w\m>Mnu In niui\% a guise did tlie uumt )>opular 
of Aiuct-icaii wtvalUU and one of tlie most eminent 
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among modern writers of fiction first appear before 
his countrymen and the world. If this were not so 
pitiable, it would be utterly ludicrous and yet the 
most melancholy feature of the ciise is that (^H)])er 
was not in the least to blame, and no one found faidt 
with him, for his action was regarded by eveiy one as 
a matter of course. In other words, the first step of an 
American entering npon a literary career was to pre- 
tend to be an Englishman, in order tliat he might win 
the approval, not of Englishmen, but of his own coun- 
trymen. 

If this preposterous state of public opinion had 
been a mere passing fashion it would hardly be worth 
recording. But it represented a fixed and settled 
luibit of mind, and is only one example of a long 
series of similar phenomena. We look back to the 
years preceding the revolution, and tliero we find 
this mental condition nourishing and strong. At that 
time it hai*dly calls for comment, because it w:\s so 
perfectly natural. It is when we find such opinions 
existing in the year 1820 that we are conscious of 
their significance. They belong to colonists, and yet 
they are uttered by the citizens of a great and inde- 
pendent state. The sorriest part of it is that these 
views were chiefly held by the best educated portion 
of the community. The great l)ody of the American 
people, who had east out the colonial spirit from their 
politics and their business, and were fast destroying it 
in the professions, was sound and true. Tlie panusitic 
literature of that day makes the boastful and rhetorical 
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pati'iotisiu ilien in tlic exuberance of youth seem ac- 
tually noble and fine, because, with all its faultn, it was 
honest, genuine, aiul insi)iretl by a real love of country. 
Yet it was tluring this ]>erio<l, between the yoai*s 
1815 and J8G1, that wo begtui to have a literature of 
our own, and one which any i)eople could take pride 
in. C<K>per himself was the pioneer. In his second 
novel, " The Spy," he threw oflf the wretched s[)irit of 
the colonist, and the story, which at once gained a 
l)opularil.y that broke down all barriei's, w.oh resul 
everywluire with delight and approbation. The chief 
cause of the difleren(?e betwcjen the f:il« of this novel 
and that of its predecessor lies in the fact that ^' The 
Spy" was of genuine native origin. Cooper knew 
and loved Aniorican scenery and life. lie luiderstood 
certain phases of American clianictcr on the prairie 
and the ocean, and his genius was no longer sniothered 
by the dead cx)loni:dism of the p;tst. " llio Spy," and 
tliose of Cooper's novels which belong to the same 
class, have lived and will live, and ceii;ain American 
chnrai'tei'S whii'li ho drew will lik<»wisi^ endure. IFc 
might liave stniggled all his life in the limbo of intel- 
lectual servitude to which Moore's friends consigned 
tliemselves, and no one w(mld have cjared for Jiim 
then or rcMnemliered him now. Puit, with all his foi- 
bles, Cooper was iiis])ired by an intense jiatriotism, 
and he lisul a Indd, vigorous, nggressivc nature. He 
fre(Ml his t'llcnis at a stroke, and giving them full play 
atf.iined at onif«», a woild-wi<lc rcpnf^iiion, wliirli no 
man of i'f»loninl mind <50uld ever have drcamcfl of 
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reaching. Yet his countrymen, long before his days 
of strife and unpopuhinty, seem to have taken singu- 
Uu'ly little pati'iotic pride in his achievements, and the 
well bred and well educated shuddered to hear him 
called the " American Scott ; " not because they 
thought the epithet inajipropriate and misa2>plied, but 
because it was a piece of irreverent audacity toward 
a great light of English literature. 

CoojKjr was the first, after the close of the war of 
1812, to cast off the coloniid spirit and tidce up his po- 
sition as a representative of genuine American litera- 
ture ; but he soon had companions, who carried still 
higher the standard which he had raised. To this })e- 
riod, which closed with our civil war, belong many of 
tlie names which are to-day among those most cher- 
ished by EngTisli-speaking i>eople everywhere. We 
see the national spirit in Ijongfellow turning from the 
themes of the Ohl World to those of the New. In the 
beautiful creations of the sensitive and delicate imag- 
ination of Hawthorne, tlie greatest genius America 
hsis yet prodiired, there was a new tone and a rich 
originality, and the same influence may bo detected 
in the wild fancies of Poe. We find a like native 
strength in the sparkling verses of Holmes, in the 
pure and gentle iK)etry of Whittier, and in the firm, 
vigorous work of [jowell. A new hauler of in(1ei)end- 
ent thought arises in Emei'son, destined to aclueve a 
world-wide reputation. A iiew school of historians 
ap]>earH, adorned by the tJilents of Preseott, Bancroft, 
and Motley. Many of these distinguished men were 
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far rcmovc<l in i>oint of timo from the beginning of 
l]i(5 n(nv ora, but ilu^y all belonged to and were ilio 
roHnlt of ilie nationiil movement, whieh began its 
onward niar(*Ji as soon as wo liivd shaken oni'selvos 
clear from the iiifhienee of the colonial spirit upon 
onr public affairs by the struggle wliich culminated 
in " Mr. Madison's war," :ih the Federalists loved to 
call it. 

Tlujsc successes in the v<ai'ious d(^[)artmcnts of intel- 
lectual JU'.tivity were jdl due to an instinctive revolt 
against colonijilisni. But, nevertheless, the old and 
time-worn spirit which inswle Coo]»er [)r<*tend to 1x3 an 
Englislmiau in 1820 was very strong, and continued 
to impede our progress toward intellectual independ- 
ence. Wo find it clinging to the lesser and weaker 
forms of literature. We see it in fashion and society 
and in habits of thought, but wo find the best ]u*oof 
of its vitality in our S(»nsitiv(^n(»ss to foreign o]>inion. 
This wsis a universal failing. The Iwidy of the peo- 
ple showed it by bitter resentment; the cultivated and 
highly edu(^ated by abject sul»mission and d(»pre<^*ition, 
or by ci'ics of [>ain. 

As wa,s natural in a very young nation, just awak- 
ened to its future destiny, just conscious of its still 
undev<doped strength, there was at this time a vast 
amount of cxid)eraut s( J f-satisf action, of (jheap rhet- 
oric, and of noisy self-glorification. There was a cor- 
responding readiness to take oflFcmsc at the unfavor- 
able ojiinion of outsiders, and at the same time an 
eager and insatiable curiosity to hear foreign opinions 
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of any kind. Wo were, of course, very open to satire 
and attack. We were young, undeveloi)ed, with a 
crude, almost raw civilization, and a gi'cat inclination 
to bo boastfid and conceited. Our English cousins, 
who had failed to conquer us, bore us no good will, 
and were quite ready to take all the revenge which 
l)oo1cs of travel iind (uiticisni coidd afford. Tt is to 
these years that Marryat, TroUope, Hamilton, Dick- 
ens, and a liost oE others belong. Most of tbcir pro- 
ductions are quite forgotten now. The only ones 
which are still read, probably, are the ^^ American 
Notes" and "Martin Clmzzlcwit:" the former pre- 
served by the fame of the author, the latter by its own 
merit as a novel. There was abundant truth in what 
Dickens said, to take the great novelist as the type of 
this group of foreign critics. It was an age in which 
Elijah Pogmm and Jefferson Brick flourished itinkly. 
It is also true that all that Dickens wrote was poi- 
soned by his utter ingxatitude, and that to describe the 
United States as popuhited by nothing but Bricks and 
Pograms was one-sided and malicious, and not true to 
facts. But the truth or the falsehood, the value or 
the worthlessness, of these criticisms are not of im- 
portance now. The striking fa<5t, and tbe one we are 
in search of, is the nianntu' in wliich we lM>ro these 
censures when tbey appeared. We can appreciate 
contenqM)rary feeling at that time only by delving in 
much forgotten literature ; and even then we can 
hardly comprehend fully what we find, so completely 
has our habit of muul altered since those days. We 
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received tliese stiieiuies witli a howl of anguish and a 
scream of mortified vanity. Wo winced and writhed, 
and were ahuost i-eady to go to war, because English 
travelers and wi'iters abused us. It is usual now to 
refer tliese ebullitions of feoluig to our youth, jirobably 
from an:dogy with tlie youth of an individual, l^ut 
the analogy is misleading. Sensitiveness to foreign 
opinion is not especially cliaracteristie of a youthful 
nation, or, at least, we have no cases to prove it, and 
in tlie absence of priM>f the theory falls. Ou the other 
hand, this (^x(*.esHive and ahnost niorlud sensibility is 
a charaoUiristic of provincial, colonial, or de[)endent 
st:ites, especially in regard to the motlier country. 
We rag<»d juid cried out against adverse English criti- 
cism, wlietlier it was true or fiilse, just or unjust, and 
we paid it this unnatural attention because the spirit 
of the colonist still lurked in our hearts and affected 
our mode of tliought. We were advfincing fast on 
the rojul to intellectual and moral independence, but 
we were still far from the goal. 

This se(M)iid period in our Iiistory closed, as has been 
said, witli the struggle generated by a great moral 
question, which fiiuiUy absorbed all the thoughts and 
passions of the people, and cuhuinated In a terriblo 
civil war. We fought to preserve the integrity of the 
Union ; we fought for our national life, aiul national- 
ity prevailed. The grandeur of the eoufli<^t, the dread- 
ful sultering whit^h it cimsed for the sake of princij)h% 
tlie uprising of a great people, elevated and ennobled 
the whole country. The flood-gates were opened, and 
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tlio trciuendous tide of national fooling swept away 
every moaner emotion. We came out of the battle, 
after an experience which brought a sudden matuiity 
witli it, stronger than ever, but much graver and so- 
berer than before. We came out self-poised and self- 
reliant, with a true sense of dignity and of our na» 
tional greatness, which years of peaceful development 
could not have given us. The sensitiveness to foreign 
opinion which had been the marked feature of our 
mental condition before the war had disappeared. It 
lia^l viuiished in tlie smoke of battle, iis the colonial 
spirit disappeared from our politics in the war of 
1812. Englishmen and Frenchmen have come and 
gone, and written their im)>L'essionH of us, and nnulo 
little splashes in the current of every-day topics, and 
have been forgotten. «1uHt now it is the Cushion for 
every Englishman who visits this country, particudarly 
if he is a man of any note, to go home and tell the 
world what he thinks of us. Some of these writers 
do this without taking the trouble to come hei*e fii*st. 
Sometimes we read what they have to say out of curi- 
osity. We accept what is ti'ue, whether unpalatable or 
not, pliilosopliically, and smile at what is false. The 
general feeling is one of wholesome indifiference. We 
no longer see salvation and happiness in favorable 
foreign opinion, or misery in the reverse. The colo- 
nial spirit in this direction also is practically extinct. 

But while this is true of the mass of the American 
|>eople whoso mental health is good, and is also tme of 
the great body of sound public opinion in the United 
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States, it lias some marked exceptions ; and these ex- 
ceptions constitute the lingering remains of the (Colo- 
nial spirit, which survives, and shows itself hci*e and 
there even at tlie present day, with a strange vitality. 
In the yoars which foUowed the close of the war, it 
seemed as if colonialism had been utterly extinguished; 
but, nnfortunatc^ly, this wsis not the ciuse. Tlie nndti- 
plication of gi'cat foriimea, the growth of a chiss rich 
by inheritance, and the improvement in methods of 
ti*avel and communication, nil tended to carry largo 
numbers of Americans to Europe. Tlie luxurious 
fancies which were born of increased wealth, and the 
intellectual tastes which were dt^veloped by the ad- 
vance of the higher education, and to which an old 
civilization olTcrs peculiar iulvantngcs and attractions, 
combinccl to breed in many persons a love of foreign 
life and foreign manners. These tendencies and op- 
portuniiics have revived the dying spirit of (M)lonial- 
ism. AVe see it most strongly in the leisure class, 
which is griulually increasing in this country. Durhig 
the mis(U'able ascendency of the Second Kmpire, a 
band of these persons formed what was known as 
the " American colony," in l\'iris. P(irhnps they still 
exist ; if so, their existence is now less flagrant and 
more decent. When they were notorious they pre- 
sented the melancholy spectacle of Americans ad- 
miring and aping the manners, habits, and vices of 
anothor nation, when that nation was bout and cor- 
ruiiled by the cheap, meretricious, and rotten system 
of the third Napoleon. They furnished a very of- 
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fcusivo example of }>cculiarly lucaii colouialisiu. This 
particular phase has depai-tecl, but the same sort of 
Americans are, unfortunately, still conmion in Europe. 
I do not mean, of e()ui*se, those pci'sous who go abi*oad 
to buy social consideration, nor the women who trade 
on their beauty or their wits to gain a brief and dis- 
honoring notoriety. These last are merely adven- 
turers and adventuresses, who are common to all 
nations. The ]KM>plo leriirrcd to licro form tliat largo 
class, comprising many excellent men and women, no 
doubt, who pass their lives in Euro|)o, mourning over 
the inferiority of their own countiy, and who become 
thorougldy denationalized. They do not change into 
Frenchmen or Englishmen, but ai*e simply disfigui'ed 
and deformed Americans. 

We find the same wretclied habit of thought in cer- 
tain groups among the rich and idle people of our 
great eastern cities, especially in New York, because 
it is the metropolis. These groups are for the most 
paii; made up of yoiuig men who despise everything 
American and athnire everything English. They 
talk and dress and walk and ride in certain ways, be- 
cause they imagine that the English do these things 
after that fasliion. They hold their own ccmntiy in 
conl;cmpt, and lament the hard fatA) of their birth. 
They try to think that they fonn an aristocracy, and 
become at once liulicrous and despicable. The virtues 
which have miide the upjier classes in ICngland what 
they are, and which take them into public aifaii*s, into 
literature and politics, are forgotten, for Anglo-Ameri- 
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cans imitate the vices or tlio follies of tlieir inmlc^ls, 
and stop there. If all tliis were merely a fleeting 
fashion, an attiick of Anglo-mania or of (iallo-manisi, 
of which there have been instances enough every- 
where, it would be of no consequence. But it is a re- 
currence of the old an<l deci)-scatc<l ninhuly of colo- 
nisdism. It is a lineal descendant of the old colonial 
family. The featui*es are somewhat dun now, and the 
vitality is low, but thei'e is no mist'dcing the hercd- 
itiiry tniits. 'J'he peojile who thus desjiise their own 
land, and ape English manners, flatter themselves 
with being cosmopolitans, wli(»n in truth they are 
genuine colonists, i>etty and provinciiJ to the last 
degree. , 

We see a like tendency in the same limited but 
marked way in our literature. Some of our cleverest 
Action IS largely devoted to studying the character of 
our counti-ymcn abrorul ; that is, either denationalized 
Ameri(*ans or Anieric4ins with a foreign bjickground. 
At times this 8|)ccies of literature resolves itself into 
an agonized effort to show how foreigners regard us, 
and to jx)int out the defects which jar upon foreign 
susceptibilities even while it satirizes the denational- 
ized Amori(».an. I'lu^ endeavor to turn ourselves in- 
side out in onler to ai)j)reciate the trivialities of life 
which impress foreigners uiipl<Mis:intly is very unprofit- 
able exertion, and the EuropeanizcMl Amerit^an is not 
worth either Mtudy or s:itire. Writiugs of this kind, 
ag:iin, are intended to be cosmopolit:i.ii in tone, and 1,o 
evinc<» a knowledge of the world, and yet they are in 
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reality steeped in colonialism. We cannot but regret 
the influence of a spirit which wastes iine powers of 
mind and keen ]>erceptions in a fruitless stnving and 
a morbid craving to know how we appear to foreign- 
ers, and to show what they think of us. 

We see, also, men and women of talent going abroad 
to study ai*t and remaining there. The atmosphere of 
Europe is more congenhd to such pursuits, and tlio 
struggle as nothing to what must be encountei*ed here. 
But when it leads to an abandonment of Ainciica, tlie 
result is wholly vain. Sometimes these people become 
tolerably successful French artists, but tlieir nation- 
ality and individuality have departed, and with tliem 
originality and force. The admii*able school of etch- 
ing which has arisen in New York ; the beautiful wo^k 
of American wood-cngi'aving ; the Chelsea tiles of 
Low, which have won the highest prizes at English 
exhibitions; the silver of Tiffany, Kpecimcns of which 
were bought by the Japanese conunissioners at the 
Paris Exposition, are all strong, genuine work, and 
are doing more for American ai*t, and for all art, 
than a wilderness of over-e<lucated and denationalized 
Americans who are painting pictures and carving 
statues and writing music in Europe or in tlie United 
States^ in the spirit of colonists, and bowed down by a 
wretched dc2)cndenco. 

There is abundance of splendid material all about 
us here for the poet, the ailist, or the novelist. The 
conditions ar<j not the same as in Kiiroj)o, but they are 
not on that account inferior. They are (certainly iis 
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good. Tlii^y may bo better. Our biisinesH is not to 
grumble becauHO they are different, for that iH colo- 
nial. We nuist adapt ourselves to them, for we alone 
van use j)ro)H^rly our own n\sourc^(\s ; and no work in 
art or literature ever li:w Ihm^ii, or evtu* will Im% of any 
rejd or histiug value whieli is not true, original, and 
inde|)endent. 

If these remnants of the colonial spirit and in- 
fluence were, as tliey look at fii'st siglit, merely ti'ivial 
atteidents, they woidd not be worth mentioning. Ihit 
tlie range of their influence, although limited, affects 
an im2)oi*tant class. It appears almost wholly among 
the rich or the highly educated in VLvt and literature ; 
that is, Ui a hirge (extent among unm and wtntien of 
talent and refnied sensibilities. The follies of those 
who imitate J^^nglish habits belong ideally to but a 
small portion of even their own class. But as these 
follies are contemptible, the wholesome prejudice 
which Mi(»y ex<^iU», is naturnlly, but thoiiglith».ssly, ex- 
tended to all who have anything in common with those 
who are guilty ot them. In this busy country of ours, 
the men of leisure and education, although increasing 
in number, are still few, and they have heavier duties 
and resjmnsibilities th.in anywhere else. Public char- 
ities, ])iiblie affairs, politics, litei-aturc, all demand the 
energies ot su(?h men. To the country which has 
given them wealth and leisure and education they owe 
the duty of faithful service, because they, and they 
alone, can afford to do that work which must be done 
without |)ay. The few who are iud)ued with the eolo- 
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nial spirit not only fail iu their duty, and become 
contein^itible and absurd, but they injui*o the influence 
and thwart the activity of the great majority of those 
wlio are similarly situated, and who are iJso patriotic 
and public spirited. 

In art and literature the vain struggle to be some- 
body or something other than an American, the sense- 
less admiration of everything foreign, and the morbid 
anxiety about our ap^iearanco before foreigners have 
the same deadening effect. Such qualities were bad 
enough iu 1820. They are a thousand times meaner 
and more foolish now. Tliey retard the march of true 
progress, which here, as elsewhere, must be in the di- 
rection of nationality and indei^endence. This does 
not mean that we are to ex])ect or to seek for some- 
thing utterly dilferent, something new and strange, in 
art, literature, or society. Originality is thinking for 
one's self. Simply to think differently from other 
people is eccentricity. Some of our English cousins, 
for instance, have undei*taken to hold Walt Whitman 
up as the herald of the coming literature of American 
democjKicy, merely because he dej)ai*ted from all re- 
ceived forms, and indulged in barbarous eccentricities. 
They mistake difference for originality. When Whit- 
man did best, he was nearest to the old and well-proved 
forms. We, lilce our contem[>oLliries everywhere, are 
the heirs of the ages, and we must study the past, and 
learn from it, aud advance fnmi what iuisbeen already 
tried an«l found good. That is the only way to success 
anywhere, or in anything. But we cannot enter u{x>n 
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that or any other road until we are truly national and 
indopoudcnt intellectually, and are rejuly to think for 
ourRclvcs, and not look to foreigners ui order to find 
out what they think. 

To those who giMuublo and si<^h over the inferiority 
of AuKU'ica we may conunend the opinion of a distin- 
gui.sh<ul Englishman, jus thoy prefer such atithority. 
Mr. Herbert Si^eneer said, recently, "1 think tliat 
whatever dillicidties tliey may have to surmount, and 
whatever tribulati(ms they may have to pjiss through, 
the Americans may reasonably look forward to a time 
^hon they will have produced a civilizaticm grander 
than any the wcnld hjis known." Even the English- 
men whom our iirovincials of to-day adore, even those 
who ai*e most hostile, pay a serious attention to Amer- 
ica. That keen respect for success and anxious defer- 
ence to power so characteristic of Great Britain find 
ex])n\ssi<m every day, more and more, in the English 
interest in the United States, now that we do not care 
in tht^ hvii^t alMuit it ; and be it said in ]>assiug, no peo- 
ple despises moiH'! lieartily than the English a man who 
does not love his country. To be (h^si)ised abroad, and 
regardi'd with cont(Mnpt and pity at home, is not a very 
lofty result of so nuieh eflort on the part of oui* lovers 
of the Ih'itLsh. But it is the natural and fit reward of 
colonialism. Membei'S of a gi'cat nation instinctively 
patronizti colonists. 

It is int(M*esti ng to examine the sources of the (;olo- 
ni;il spirit, and (.o trace its inniionce u)>on our hist<»ry 
and its grjulual decline. The study of a habit of mind, 
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with its tenacity of life, is on instructivo anil entertain- 
ing branch of history, But if we lay history and phil- 
osoi)hy iiside; the cohniial s|)irit jus it survives to-day, 
althuiigh eurious enough, is a mean and noxious thing, 
which cannot be Um) cjuickly or too thorougldy stamped 
out. It is the dying spirit of dependence, and wher- 
ever it still clings it injures, weakens, and degi'iules. 
It should be exorcised rapidly and completely, so that 
it will never retui*n. I cannot close more fitly than 
with the noble words of Emerson : — 

^^ luct tlie piiSHion for America cast out the passicm 
for Europe. They who find America insipid, they for 
whom London and Paris have spoiled their own homes, 
can bo spared to return to those cities. I not only see 
a career at home for more genius than we have, but for 
more than there is in the world." 



FRENCH OPINIONS OF THE UNITED 

STATES. 



1840—1881. 



FuENCii books of travel arc not uii(5oiiimon, because 
every Freiicbman who leaves home is so struck by the 
fact of liis exi>jitriatioii tliat, as a rule, he innnediately 
writes and publislies his iini)ressions, even if he does 
no more tlian cross the Rhine. French travelers, how- 
ever, are scarce, becatise w^andering in distant lands is 
distasteful and irksome to tlie gifted rjice to which 
they belong. We have been surfeited with books 
about the United States by traveling Englishmen, 
both eminent and obseuiTi, but descriptions of the 
United States, and of the manners and customs of our 
people, by intelligent and eultivahid l^'renchmen are 
not common. The two volumes by M, dc Bacom*t 
and by the Vicomte d'lIaussonviUe ^ are, therefore, 
well worth consith^ration, and they have an esjiecijil 
interest from the strong contrast they present, both in 
the charju^ter of the writers and in the result of their 
observations. They give a most striking picture, also, 

* \)o 1(a<*oiir(, Sourcuirs (Vun Diplomntr. Letires hUmwR sur 
VAmnhfun, lH«t5. 

A Travel's lea ICtata-Unh, Notes el Impressions, Par Ic Vi- 
coiutc (riliiussonvillf, Aiicicii Dcpiitc. 188*5. 
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of tlio vast cliangCH iu the United States in the inter- 
val of forty years which separates them, and, unlike 
most bool^ of travel, afford an interesting and sugges- 
tive opportunity of understanding certiiin pliases of 
eharaeter jieeidiar to their authors and to the nation 
of whieh they are representatives. 

Apart from general historical and philoso^ihieal 
considerations, M. de Bacourt's book is a very poor 
one. It is not even amusing, except on rare occasions ; 
and in tliis respect the author is inferior to most of his 
countrymen, who, even when they are very ignoi*ant, 
almost always contrive to bo enterlaining. Fnuich 
ignorance, in fact, is ol'ten more amusing tlian the 
wisdom of other 2)C02)le, but the worthy De Kaeourt is 
distinctly dull. This much may I>e said for liim, how- 
ever : the work of his editress is far worse than his 
own. 

The book, nevertheless, is interesting in tlu'ce ways : 
first, because it lias been published ; secondly, as typ- 
ical of a very marked quality of the French mind; 
and thirdly, because some of the incidents which the 
author saw and noted have a historical and compara- 
tive value to Americans. 

The publication of such a book illustrates a fashion, 
just now nuieh in vogue in Euroi)e, and especially 
in England, of paying a great deal of attention to 
this country. Our civil war and its triumi>hant re- 
sult; our rapid payment of the ntitional debt; our 
marvelous growth in wcidih, ])rosperity, and popu- 
lation ; in one word, our success, Iiave witliin a few 
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years l)i'(>n|L^lit homo to tJu5 j>onHiptioiis of the Old 
World a fact wliicli oidy their own carelessness or 
stupidity prevouted tlieir se<>iii^ l)croi-e. TLcy have 
lately discovered that a great factor in the aJTaii*s of 
mankind, and a nation of vast and, in the fnture, of 
ovoi'shadowing power, has arisen on this side of tlio 
Atlantic. Our coushis of ICngland, from a variety of 
causes, but chiefly from their luirivaled insthict and 
keen respect for material success, were the fii*st to 
make the <lis<M>verv. It is astonishing to se(^ how nuich 
of current Knglish literatin'c, particularly in reviews 
.ind newspnpej's, is <le voted to this country, and to our 
sayings and doings ui every department of lunnan ac- 
tivity. Crowds of Englishmen come hero to-day where 
a handful came twenty years ago, and almost every 
man of any distinction mnong them goes home and 
writc»,s his impressions about our coinitiy, govern- 
ment, society, and manners. In the years before the 
war there was hardly an Englishman who did not 
abuse us, more or less ignorantly, whenever he tliought 
about us at all, which was not often. We were then 
very anxious al)out foreign opinion, very greedy for it, 
and very siMisitivo to it. Now, when w(5 get a great 
deal of it, and an alnuidanc^e of praise and wonder to 
boot, we are, ns w<5 ought l-o \n\ i{\\\\A\ indilftu'eut to 
th(^ whoh> l)usiuess. We sometimt;s rt^ad the vjirions 
lucubrations from a IVeliug of (ruiiosity, accept vvh:i.t is 
just, smile at tlie blunihn'S, and forget the whoh* thing 
very quickly. Ihit most of this foreign criticism, bo- 
sides payhig us the greatest compliment possible by 
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giving a close study to our institutions and prospects, 
is often in a tone of admiration, almost invariably of 
resj)ect. 

Such is the giaieral drift of foreign opinion ; but 
tliere is a <*.liuss, on the other side of the Athuitic, who 
regard us with very diiferent feelings from those com- 
monly entertained. Tliis is the Tory class. We mean 
by this those pei-sons, in many cases, perhaps, belong- 
ing to noble families, whose interests and affections 
are bound up with the past, and who hate modem ten- 
dencies with a purblind hatred. Such i)eo2)le have 
always detested, and until lately have despised, the 
United States. They detest us as much as ever, but 
their contempt has changed to alarm. They perceive 
plaiidy that our success and greatness nu\*ui the suc- 
cess and greatness of democriU'.y, and tht^y rc^gard de- 
mocracy, rightly enough, as their direst foe. We no- 
tice in these quarters, therefore, that interest in the 
United States takes the form of an eager effort to 
discredit us, and, through us, democrsicy and rejmbli- 
can institutions generally. Contemptuous abuse, it is 
obvious even to them, is no longer of iuiy value. The 
case has become too serious for that.» Take, for exam- 
ple, the " Saturday lleview." That jcmrnal, now in its 
de(*Jine, was wont, in its palmy days, to valov to us oc- 
casionally, in order to hold up our worthlessness to the 
hissing ajid S(;orn of all well-regidated nations, and also 
to give vent to the asperity which a large investment in 
Conr(ideraie bonds naturally eng(;nd(*.r(u1 in the bn^iist 
of its proprietor. Nobody ever cared much for what 
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ilu^ " S:il.iir(lri.y l{rvi(>w '* saiil, (^xi'cpli to liavo a lilUo 
fiin with its aitiidcs; ami now iliafc ifc luus grown ilullcr 
no on<^ liovo cares a straw about it, one way or the 
oilier. l>ut, as we have become indiiTcrent, the tone of 
" the Saturday lieview " has changed. It is now very 
sensitive to oin* <Titi(jJsin, and nuich annoyed by what 
wo say, aud ruslies about in a defensive way, seeking 
warlike material. In tliis pursuit it tries to discredit 
us, and, l)esi(h*s inking great comfort in Mi\ ll(airy 
James's stntemeiit that wo no longer si)eak En.!»lish, it 
has hitely been <lij;j;ing tip the dried mud of Dickens's 
"American Notes" and "Martin Chuzzlewii," and 
has b(»en throwing that alxnit in default of aiiyihing 
better. There is something rather pleasing in the an- 
noyance which Americ«in opinion on various matt.<n'R 
is giving io tht5 worthy persons who con<luct that peri- 
odical ; but the matter is of no conseqiu^iK^e exc<'pt iis 
an illustraticni of the blind T(uy pn^judice to whi(^h I 
have alluded. We are apt, however, to forget that 
the same class exists in Paris, in the Faubourg St. 
Germain, as well as in London. The French Tories 
seem to have a vague notion that successful democ- 
Kicy in AiiMU'ica is helping to bury still deci)er the 
dead i>ourbonism which they love. They dimly feel 
that it is a good thing to put fbat democracy in an 
odious liglit, and hence the ])ul>Ii<'n.iif)n of M. de i»:i- 
coiiri's private h'ticrs. The prc^f.-UH^ discloses very 
frankly iluj purju>se of the book, which is juiblishcd 
in order io injure us in public o])inion, and if the (ed- 
itress is amus(*d (licreby no one else can object, for it 
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certainly docs not luiii; ns. There can be, in fact, no 
other motive than political and social anti2)athy, inas- 
much as the l>ook, excei)t for a slight historiciil value 
to a limited circle of American readers, is completely 
without interest or importance. But a^ an emanation 
of the Tory mind, as a specimen of the Tory anidety 
in regard to the United Stiites, the publication of 
these letters is a curious and suggestive incident. 

The book is, however, still more interesting 21s the 
expression and example of a highly typical French 
mind. M. do Bacourt was a gentleman of go<xl family, 
lie had literary tiistes, was the editor of the Mirabeau 
and Talleyrand papers, a scholar and man of the world. 
More than all this, he had i)assed a large part of his 
life in diplomsicy. Asa diplomatist, and as the friend 
and literary executor of Talleyrand, he had an exten- 
sive acquaintance with the interests, the affairs, and 
the character of nations other than his own, as weU as 
a thorough familiarity with modern history. A man 
of such antecedents and of such habits and ti*aining 
would seem to have been almost ideally fitted for a 
traveler, observer, and critic. Yet, as these letters 
show, he was utterly unable to understand a fomgn 
nation even in the dimmest way. lie had not even 
the capjicity of stjtting down intclligc^ntly what he saw ; 
and such was his mental blindness that he saw scarcely 
anything. All this was due to the sim]>le fact that M. 
de Bac^ourt w:is a Frenchman of a niuiicrou.s :ind well- 
known class ; and he rises, in this way, to the dignity 
of one of those cxti'cme and well-dciincd types which, 
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under the iiunlcrn (comparative sy«tein of invoHtigiition 
and study, are at onee so satisfactory and so attract- 
ive. 

Tlienc iiYi\ no ])coi)le on tin; carlili, except the Chinese, 
havin<> any chiliu U} Ix^ called civili/Axl who are such ab- 
sohite shives to hwal limitation:) as the French. As a 
rule they know nothing, and wish to know nothing, of 
other nations. There is, of course, in every country a 
large body of ignorance in i-cgard to foreign nations and 
foreign connti ies ; but in FraiK^e there is an arrogant 
and (;ompl:i(!(^nt ignorance in this respect, to which the 
exception« are so few that it may almost be called uni- 
versal. It includes all classes an<l degrees, from the 
aristocrat who follows the whiter flag and the men of 
the highest education down to the idlers of the Boule- 
vard and the bbie-shirted workmen of the Faubourgs. 
To Frenchmen Paris is at^ this moment not only the 
great centre of light and life, but they hardly recog- 
ni'/(^ the cxis(.(»nc(». of any other consichirable city. 
They are still living in the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centtiries, when French was the language of the polite 
world, and when the princelings of Germany and their 
courtiers mangled tln^ langnage, and complimented by 
a brutal imitation the vices and follies of the "gr<»at 
peojde." They have not yet awakened to the fact that 
the grccat world outside of their botnidaries is sweeping 
by th<*m, and th;it civilized mankind, as has been ch^v- 
crly said, "might now be divided into two nations: 
those who speak English and those who do not." 
Hardly ten years have elapsed since Francx) wa,s 
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crushed, iii the short space of six luonths, imder the 
iron Iiccl of military conquest, and a principal cause of 
all this disgrace and disiister was her })crsistcnt, com- 
placent, crass ignorance <»l* Jicr ncxUloor ncighhors. 
If the French were narrowed and degraded like the 
Spcaniards, if they were slow of mind like the Ger- 
mans, this intellectu;d malformation would not bo so 
surprising. . lint they are among tiie quickest witted 
of the sons of men. Tlicy have attained the higlicst 
distinction, compatible with a hick of the loftiest im- 
agination, in literature, science, and art, and in eveiy 
department of intellectual life. Tliey are tlu'ifty, in- 
dustrious, and frugal. Their resources have but re- 
cently astonished the world. Yet they are steadily, 
although very slowly, dropping behind ; and examina- 
tion reveals that the decline of Fran(;e, which is des- 
tined to increase more rapidly in the future than it has 
in the past, is mainly due to the colossal conceit of her 
people, and to their inability and unwillingness to 
know, or understiind, anytliing or indeed anybody out- 
side of their own boundaries, or to live in any country 
but their own. 

Every one who has reail knows how few French 
travelers there have been. Every erne who h:is jour- 
neyed in Euro])e or elsewhere is aware tliat, while all 
tlie rest of the world travels. Frenchmen, comi>ara- 
tively speaking, are rarely to be met witli. This a^v 
parently trivial plienomenon has a profound signifi- 
cance. It is the superficial indication of the absence 
of the wandering, adventurous, enterprising spirit 
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whic;li lias (3IuiI)1(m1 certain races to adapt tlieiuHcdves to 
now r(»gi<)iis and new conditions, and tlnis win wealth 
and honor and foinul new states. The great nations 
of the (».artli, tln^ fc»w whi(*,h have rided the world and 
nuule its histoiy, have been those possessing the genius 
of colonization. ( )th(»-r nations have risen and decayed, 
while these endured, and their influence has survived 
every chance and (change. There have been but three : 
the (J reck, the Itoinan, and the English. If we look 
at modern times, we see the im[)ortance of coloniza- 
tion at a glance. Holland, l^ortugal, Spain, all rose to 
great although t(Mnporary power by axjquisitions in the 
New World. Germany did not rise during the same 
perimi, for she w.'us rent int(;rn;illy, and h:td no colo- 
nies. Venice alone in Itidy rose high in the political 
scale, and Venice ex)lonized. France saw the value of 
the i)oli<y and s(^nt out expeditions. She forcibly 
transported settlers to Canada ; but her colonies did 
not flourish, for the right spirit did not exist, (hither 
among the colonists or in the smothering atmosphere 
of despotism and • paternal government in the mother 
country. There was a gn^at struggle for 8U])remacy in 
colonization, and in 17(50 lOnghmd prevaih;d and dom- 
inated the worhl, while France lost the colonies she 
had, and never regained them or established new ones. 
The Kngiish empire of that day has been torn asunder ; 
but the Kngiish race, because it possessed the genius 
for <M>h»ni/.:H.ion, b(M'aus<i it saw the o|>portnniti<'S be- 
yond its own borders, was adventurous and enterpris- 
ing, and could sh:ij>e itself to new condititms, is still 
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supremo. Tlie ICnglish people, outside of Great Brit- 
ain, possess the northern anil have a eontrolling inihi- 
enco over the southern eontinent of the Western Iieni- 
ispliere. Australia, tlie new (u>ntinent, is theirs, iuul 
Sou til Africa. Tliey are the rulers of India and of a 
multitude of smaller states. One hundred millions of 
people speak to-day the English tongue, and their eom- 
liined wealth and power moi*e than equals tJiat of all 
the rest of the world. How small and contracted 
France appears, in comparison with this mighty Eng- 
lish race, whose intellectual and material ])rogross 
have gone hand in hand I France owes her inferiority 
to her own narrowness. All the adventurous, coloniz- 
ing spirit she ever had left her, together witli much 
else of saving grace, when she drove out the Hugue- 
nots, the flower of her people, and let them carry 
to England and America fresh elements of sti'cngth 
and power. It seem» a little tlung to say, that a na- 
tion is narrow-mindiul and in(%a])al>le of understanding 
other nations and other lands, when the classic con- 
tempt for the '^ barbarian," the same thing in another 
form, is a distinguishing chamcteristic of strong races. 
Yet it is this contracted and illiberal turn of mind 
which deprived France of colonies, and which now im- 
pedes her progress, and is drawing her down to an 
inferior place in the scale of nations. 

Tliis is the broad historical view of the question; 
but in M. de Bacourt's letters we can see this spirit of 
French provincialism manifested in its very essence. 
We do not mean by this his abuse and dislike of the 
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Uuito<l 8tatoA. That ho Hhoiild abuse and dislike us 
was natural enou<»;h, and luis nothing to do with the 
nionlal drnri(»nc*.y of hiw rji4H», of whlc^h T have 1m».ou 
8]K'.nlcin«<;. The dilViculty with M. d(^ l»5MH)urt, jis with 
nioHl. of his rfHow-i'tMiiiliryinon, is not that his o])inion 
is favoKi1)lc or unfavorable in regard to another race 
or country, but tliat lie has no reasons for any view, 
one way or the other, cx(»,opt that a given tiling is or is 
not after liis own fasliion. Frcnelnuen, in sluut, of the 
Do l^ac^ourt ty[)o cannot usually understand anything 
that is not Frencli. They either admire stupidly, or as 
stupidly condemn, — usually the latter. From narrow- 
ness, and not from consciotis strength, they regard for- 
eigners as barbarians, ex vi tcrimnU and their fsicultics 
never seem to get l»eyond the Chinese wall of compla- 
cent ignorance by which they are inclosed. M. de Ba- 
court indulged in many sapient reflections, instead of 
stitling down wliat he observed, and h<^ n<vvcr went be- 
low the HurfjM'e of things, — another ipiite common 
failing of his r:u*4». Ib^appreciaLotl th(^ nniiiral scenery 
of America., and admired it, and thus he was led to 
compreh(»ud dindy that this was a land of magnificent 
oppprtuuititjs. lltMiiso perceived that there was a dan- 
gerous diversity of o])inion between the South and the 
North on the (jueslion of slavery, and he thought, rather 
vagtioly, that a war might grow out of thcjse differences. 
It wouhl have been abnormal, even in M. de Bacourt, to 
have failed to see tliis, but his a<lmiring niece points it 
out as an instance of almost superhuman ])ci'spicMfity. 
VVil.h Ihis exception, every conclusion drawn by M.d<) 
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Bacourt — and lie drew a gi'eat iiiauy, ou very slight 
premises — is hopelessly and invariably wrong. For 
instance, he saw placards in the railway stations warn- 
ing the public to beware of pickpockets, and he con- 
cluded that wc were a nation of thieves. There were 
a number of suicides at one time while he was here, 
and he immediately made up his mind that we wei*e 
all preparing to cut our throats, and that these sui- 
cides were a pi'oof of the failure of our institutions and 
of our civilization. He says, to take an example of 
a more serious kind, that the South was democratic, 
and the North aristiu'ratic. It is obvious, one would 
think, to the meanest understanding, that the direct 
reverse was the case. A system founded on slavery is 
necessarily aristocratic, while the industri:il and agri- 
cultural communities of the North were conspicuously 
and plaiidy democratic, in the very nature of things. 
If any one had stilted to M. de lijicourt in I^aris, luj an 
abstract proposition, that slave-holders formed a dem- 
ocratic society, he would have set his informant down 
as an ignorant babbler. Yet in the United States he 
exhibited precisely this shallow suid unthinking folly 
himself. Any number of similar examples could be 
cited, but these sullice to show the }>i'oround inability 
of a large choss of Frenidnuen to uu<lerst:ind or reason 
upon anything outside of France. 

This brings us to the third point (»f interest in M. 
de Biicoui*t's book, what he actually saw and heaitl in 
the United States in 1840. Thei*e is no such word as 
^' home " in the French language, and no such thing as 
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" home," Jis wo understand it, in French cities. Yet 
tlierc is no one who suffers so acutely from home-sick- 
ness as a Frenchman out of France. The " mal du 
pays " afflicits the " great pcoi)le " to an unequaled ex- 
tent. M. d(» I>av(MiH., when he wjih s(»nt as minislx3r to 
this country, suffered from a well-ilefnuHl attack of 
nostalghi, and he wjis, moreover, in wretched health ; 
two circumstances which increased the natural gloom 
of the situatitm. After he liiul been in America nearly 
a nnrnth, the only gleam of light w;is in the fact tliat 
he had met a few pc^ople who remembered Tallcymnd ; 
a touching cxam])le of French open-mi udcdness and 
intelligence. The wliole case may be summed up very 
briefly. M. de Bacourt was utterly and profoundly 
disgusted with everything and everybody. This was 
pcM-fectly natural, and in a certain degree not unrea- 
sonable, lie came from the high civilization of Paris 
to a civilization crud(^ in the extreme. We liad cast 
off the habits and customs bori*owed from Europe in 
colonial days ; we liad not yet established and defined 
our own habits and <*nstoms. Kv(Mytliing was in a 
fornuitive <u>ndition. It was a state of solution, and a 
period of transition. Manners were free and ea^sy. 
Education had spread, but had not advanced propor- 
tionately, and the art of living was entirely undevel- 
o]»ed. 

The condition of the large cities, even, was rough 
ami uuait.ra4*tiv«^, and Washington was inexpressibly 
dreary. A few great public buildings, some strag- 
gling, ill-built houses, and clusters of negro shanties 
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made np the capital city of the Uiuon. The high- 
ways were uiipavetl, dusty in 4Siiinmer, and so muddy 
during the I'cst of the year as to be ahnost impassable. 
Cattle and swine ran loose in tlie streets, making night 
hideous with their noise, and women milked their cows 
at the edge of the sidewalks. To ^ native of Paris 
this Wits not agreeabUi. Hie other citi(5s w(jre s(jarcely 
better. Jlalliiiiore I'csemlded WaHhingU>n ; Now York, 
given up to tr.ule and commerce, M. do liatunirt 
thought tlioroughly repulsive, lie refei-s to it as a 
confused, hot, dii'ty, unfinished place, the resort of all 
the adventurers on the continent. The appearance of 
Boston pleased him. lie descrilies it as a handsome 
English city, well built and well ordered, clean, and 
free from cattle and pigs. But he found it very dull, 
and the cold climate and the dislike of the French 
which pervaded society led him to give his final pref- 
erence to Pliihulelpliia, which hiul most (»f the material 
advantages of l^>ston witiiout its drawlnu^ks. At best, 
however, it wjis a mere choice of evils. 

American politics touched their lowest point during 
the administration of Mr. Polk. It is the fashion to 
speak of j)olitics and ^)olitical life as of a lower oitler 
at the present <lay than ever lieforo ; but this is a com- 
plete mistake. The decline in our pditics set in with 
Andrew Jiickson, and they began to improve after Mr. 
Polk's administration. They advanced but slightly 
for many years, but still progress has been steady. It 
is v6ry true that at this moment we have no men of 
such ability as Webster, Clay, and Calhoun in public 
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lifo ; \n\t ilio general tone of }3olitjes to-day, at Wash- 
iiij»;toii esj)e(^ially, is infinitely better than when tlioso 
(listingiiisluMl lea<l<MH wore at the l!ei<;lit of tlieir repu- 
tiition. *V\\i}. l)r!itality, tlie coarseness, the rmfincial 
(lishon(^s(.y and disjisUM* resnltiii*^ from »hu*kson's over- 
tlirow of the bank, the low tone of the polities of that 
perio<l, and the savagery engendered by slavery liave 
almost wlioUy disappeared. * AVhen M. de Bacourt 
came here, in 1840, wo were very nearly at our lowest 
point, lie*, was disgusted beyond reji»son witli what ho 
saw, but not wliolly without catise. The trouble with 
M. de Ikieourt was not that he disliked liis surround- 
ings and the manners of the jieoplo whom he met, but 
that lie at once concluded, in the most empty-headc<l 
way, that tlicse outside np|K?aranres and th(»S(^ sujMjrfi- 
cial <h»f(u*.ts, many of them inevitaldo, told the wholo 
story, and that the entire republic was a crude and 
vulgar failure. lie 1)cliovcd that the men of English 
race, wiio had nuustercd the continent, and incidentjilly 
driven the French out of it, could not make the most of 
their opportunities, and were going helplessly and hope- 
lessly to pieces. A moment's historical reflection 
W(ndd have shown him the absurdity of this reasoning; 
but he was a Frenchman, his dinners were baxl, the 
manners of the ])eoplo were rough, there wore evil 
things in politic's, and hence every thing was necessarily 
doonuul to ruin. It was not French, in short, and 
ther(>foi*o iif) good conhl come of it. To a man n<^c-us- 
tomed to the kaleidoscopic changes of system in France, 
where a bookseller of revolutionary times told agon- 
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tleman who asked for a copy of tJic constitution, 
" that lu) (lid not deal in pcriodund literature/' the 
stability of Anieriean government and tlie sound com- 
mon sense and robust energy of the Ameriean |)eople 
were seided boolcu, because there was notliing in his 
experience to tell liim of the existence or the value of 
such qualities. M. de Ksicourt sunnned up his idesis 
by saying that the Amerfcan people were second and 
tliiiHl rate ll^nglishmen, luid that, as M. Talleyrand 
said, their society lacked solid foundation, because the 
people had no moral sense. There is something ])er- 
fectly gi*otes(pie in this hist asseilion. Talleyrand was 
a great man, but he was no more fit to judge of ^^ mot's! 
sense " than a 1 lottentot is to eritltase the Dresden 
Madonna. There may have l)een men in ]>ublie life 
more free from tlie burden of a moral sense tlian l\d- 
leyi'and, but it would not be easy to find them. His 
only connection with the United Stjitcs was when ho 
tried to force bribes from the American envoys in 
1798. Tliese immoral men, believing that tlu^y wcive 
insulted, thereupon left Finance, and tlieir countiy 
prepared for war, whicii soon brouglit tlie " great re- 
public " to terms. That M. Talleyrand reganled such 
conduct as proof positive of a lack of sense I have 
no doubt ; and in matters of bribery and intrigue he 
was a good judge, but on morality his criticisms are 
not <M|ually valuable. 

M. de IJacourt's judgment of our ])ublic men was 
largely determined by their attitude towards the duties 
on French wines and sill^. Van Buren, who was 
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friendly t<» liim on tliia ])oint., Jm; kindly i*efers to Jis 
an cx<»,ell(^nf. " hnltation of a gcnfclonian," and n^p^rcts 
his defeat when a candidate for reelection. JIc rather 
liked (^lay, who was a trno type, as ho pnts it, of tlio 
Kn^^lish *'^enthMnan fanner." Calhoun ho also lilced, 
and Poinsett and ICwin<»^, Webster, who was "anti- 
FnMM'li," lie d(»pif,ts ns pompons, pretentions, and tire- 
Hoine. 11(5 further describes Mr. Webster's getting 
drimk at diinuir, and tluni making a maudlin speech 
to hiin. This charming incident his niece calls special 
attention to in the i»rcface. Generally M. de Bacourt 
spoko the trutli. In this case he went beyond the 
truth, very obviously, and committed the great blunder 
of not making Ids scandal reasonable. The effect of 
wine on Mr. Webster was to make him dull and heavy, 
moody and sleepy, not talkative and foolish. That he 
took too much m:uleira at the President's dinner is, 
imfortunately, not improbable ; that lie afterwards 
m!ide a maudlin speech U> M. de IV'uumrt, like a tipsy 
sophomore, strikes one as the rather chnnsy invention 
of a personal enemy. M. d(i njwMmrt is, however, nn- 
Im^ky in !ill hti says about AVebster. Ib^ sp(^aks of 
him as a se(M)nd-rate lOnglishman, and a sillier descri[)- 
tion couhl hardly havc^ becju d<^ vised. Webster was a 
thorough, pure-blood(Ml American, of a strongly Amer- 
ican type, and as unlike an I^^nglishman in looks as it 
is possible for an American to be. It was reserved for 
M. de l>ac()nrt to be the only man of any race or creed 
who was so innately petty as not to be impressed by 
Webster's suiKjrb physical presence and leonine look. 
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The bitterest hatred of the French minister, how- 
ever, was kept for John Quincy Adams, who opposed 
his wishes as to the tariff and exposed his lobbying 
with the committees. De Biicourt exidts, with the de- 
light of a mean spirit, over the attiicks mmle n})(m 
the gallant old man when he presented the Haverliill 
petition. Two other congressmen, Mr. Winthrop of 
Massachusetts and Mr. Kennedy of Maryland, M. de 
Bacourt found more " comme il faut " than anybody 
he met. 

The French are proverbially witty, and all the 
world enjoys their wit ; but they ai*e usually devoid of 
any sense of humor, and of the power of a])preciatuig 
any wit but their own. This was a marked defect in 
M. de Bacom't. lie was, for example, frequently ad- 
vised to iiuury, and goiKl-uaturcdly joked with on tliis 
subject, and this hannless nonsense he took in dea^l 
earnest, and considered it very indelicate. At one 
time it was a bit of fun to put on a visiting-c:ird 
G. T. T., '' Gone to Texas ; " which M. de Bacourt 
considered a mark of naticmal de])ravity, as well 
as irreverent to the saci*ed P. 1*. C of France. But 
the liardest blow was when the newspapers spoke of 
Dickens, Lafayette, Fanny EUsler, and the l^rince de 
Joinville " in that order," as the unhappy De lW,ourt 
indignantly exclaims. 

It will not be amiss to make one extract before leav- 
ing the book and turning to the Vieomte d'llaus- . 
sonville. It is an amusing account of an interview 
which M. de Bacourt had with some members of the 
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cabinet when lie was calling on Mr. Ewing, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury. " We had only exchanged a 
few words," he snys, " wlicn Mr. Crittenden, the At- 
torney-( icMioral, Mr. Pxill, SecretJiry (»f War, and Mr. 
Badger, Secrotary of tht^ Navy, caine in. Mr. Badger 
was sn)ohing a cigar, which ho did not extinguish ; 
Mr. 1>(01 ihrow hiinseH* n)H»ti a sofa, putting his foot 
upon one of the ai'uis, thus showing us tlie soles of liis 
lKH>ts; as to Mr, (/rittcnden, Jis he was very warm, lie 
throw olT his coat, and t<iok from his pock(;t a hit of 
tobacco, wliic^h lie placed in liis mouth to chew. Thoy 
all took a johing tone with mo, whi<;h I was obligcid to 
assinue witli thorn, in orHvr not to offond men who arc 
very inlUiential in our conunercial affairs." Tlio de- 
scription of l^'csident Ilarriscm's reception of the di- 
plomatic corps is too long for quotation, but is equally 
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A word in conclusion as to the editing, for that, too, 
is in its way illustrative and suggestive of the Toiy 
attitude toward tlio United States. M. do Bacourt 
evidently understood English sufflcicntly to write it 
correctly, but almost every other English word in the 
book is grot(»s(pi(»ly missp(»lh»d. The blunders were 
made, evidently, in copying. They are so obvious tliat 
one wonhl tliiidc the average Parisian cabman would 
Iiave ]<nown <»nough t.o (»orrect them ; but tlicy are 
ch»arly bt^yond the scholarship of the Comtesse do 
Mirabcaii. Hu'ih^ is another and morc^ scrions faidt. 
1 shouM bo the last to favor suppression in any 
Jiistorical diH*unH»nts, but the personal a.p})earance of 

18 
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ladies and gentlemen in the families where M. cle Ba- 
coiirt was reecnved has neitlier histcu'ical nor public in- 
terest, 'ilie only names snppressiul are iliose of sonic 
obsenre Freneli peopki in New York, while 21JI others 
ai*o given in full, althougli often disguised by very 
strange si>elling. M, do Bjveoui*t, as wais perfectly 
pi'oper in confidential letters to an intimate friend, 
wrote frankly of everything he saw in private houses. 
To print all this criticism upon ladies and gentlemen 
who were entirely in private lite, and some of whom 
are still living, is a gross breach of hospitality and a 
piece of dishonorable ingi*atitude. The sin lies at the 
door of the lady who edited the letters, and it argues 
a liU'lc of that goo<l feeling which is the foundation 
of good manners, and shows the same illiberality and 
narrowness of view which induced the publication of 
the book. 

As I have siiid that the book is poor and of littlo 
value, my r(ijuh',rs mny bo inclined to np]>1y to nu) the 
Italian proverb, that ^' no one tlu*ows stones at a tree 
which has no fruit." I can only reply, in excuse, that 
a poor book may be very suggestive ; and this can 
truly be said of M. de Bacourt's letters, althongh few 
persons would be repaid for the trouble of reading 
them. 

It is quite different with the "Notes and Impres- 
sions " of tlie Vicomte d'llaussonville, written more 
than forty years after the visit of M. de Bacourt, and 
it is a relief to turn from the dis(M)ntented minister to 
the amiable gu<;st of the United Stsites at the York- 
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town celebration. This is not clue to tlio fact that 
the hitter jndg^cs us more kindly than the former, for 
the Vicomte finds much to criticise. It must be 
chiefly alfcril)iited to tlie f:ict that M. d'llaussonville 
wn)te inor(^ plonwantly and bri<^htly, wn-s inoro oimju- 
niindiul, and much more di8}>osed to lake a cheerful 
and pirdoHophicsil view of nuitters and things than his 
predecessor. 

'rhci(5 is, jis I have alrciady said, a most curious 
contrast in every way between the two books. It 
would be diflittult to imagine a more striliing pic- 
ture of the marvidous progress of the United States 
than is preseutcMl by a comparison of Do Jiacourt's 
descrijttion (»f (lie cnide, uiifoniKMl civilizat'ion, the 
undevcl(>iMMl so(*i(ity, the uncomfortable every-day ex- 
istence which he found here in 1840, with that given 
by the Vicomte cVIIaussonville in the impressions 
which he gathered during his hasty visit in 1881. 
One can scarcely b(»Iicve that the two uieu are writing 
about the same cotmtry. It must be admitted, how- 
ever, tliat the di(fei*eiice between the United States in 
1840 and in 1881 is hardly more marked than the con- 
trast between l)e Bjvcourt aiul DMIaussonville them- 
selves. The former, if judged by his book, was a 
shall(»w, narrow-minded man, feeble, discontented, and 
possessing but little imagination. The latter is a 
shrewd and careful observer, liberal, kindly, generous, 
wifh a gi'oatdonl of imaginntion, and a ])leasant tingo 
of l<Vcnch romanticism, at which he himself is strongly 
iiK^lined ix) smile a little s:ully :is one of the memories 
of youtlifid (hiys. 
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There are many passages wliieh show M. (Vllaus- 
sonville to have a strong sense of humor, and ho is 
invariably good-tempered ; but his book is sober and 
thoughtful, with no eft'ort to be brilliant or witty, 
and ought to find many readers in this country. It 
is, perhaps, not so strongly tyj^ical of a marked men- 
tal conformation as that of De Ijacourt, but it well 
repays, both in interest and instruction, a careful 
perusual. 

I shall not attempt to examine it as minutely as it 
deserves, or to do more than toutth u[>on some of its 
most salient points. It is cliieily iii(A3resting in this 
countiiitiou for comparison, and for some of the criti- 
cisms, which in the case of a traveler of this sort ai*o 
well woi*th consideration. It may bo said at the out- 
set that M. d*ITaussouvillo found nothing of ^Hhat 
strange and eccentric character which Frenchmen al- 
ways foolishly exi)ect to find in America." Another 
peculiarity is that ho was thoroiiglily grateful for tho 
sincere and heai'ty hospitality which was shown him, a 
pleasant quality which is not infrequently lacking in 
foreign visitors. As he gracefully says, in speaking 
of a fire in New York, he could not help wondering 
" whether one of the committee which had received 
us in the morning had not pushed his gallantry so far 
as to set fire to his house, in order to give us the 
pleasure of seeing it extinguished." 

M. d'llaussonvillc has something to say on a largo 
variety of subjects, and his remarks show gi*eat justice 
and keenness of apprehension. It will surprise some 
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of our Euroi>cainzcil Americans to learn tluit he eon- 
HulerH our [)r(.'SH, even of the Kceoncl nnd third uhvss, to 
have far more news and to be much better edited than 
the French journals. He also found the former, despite 
their bitter political ai-ticlcs, shigidarly free from talk 
and gossi]) about private individuals, or about those 
IKjrsons who really desire privacy ; and ho adds that 
" lenJalLH Hvamhdcnx et fcs procca t*('ahreux^''^ which 
<MM».upy so lar«»ti a spacM) in sui^h nc^wsjKipnrs as the 
Paris " Figaro," are witli us relegated to their proper 
placid in a s<^pnrale cohmni. 

IIo examined with great eaix), and on the whole sums 
up very accurately, the state of our politics ; defining 
the Rej)ublicans sis tlie centralizing, and tlie Penio<»rats 
as the stjitti's-rights, l)arfcy, — a description wliich luis 
perha[>s more lilstorical than c(mtemponiry exactness. 
The old memories and piissions of tlie war, he thinks, 
are not tpiite detul, but the predominant, overmaster- 
ing feelings at present are love for the Union and na- 
tional pride. In liis judgment, not only slavery, but 
scMVSsioii JUS W(»ll, is elTjM^ed foi*ov(M*, :ind l.liost* who look 
f(»r another separatist movenuiut will be wcH3fully dis- 
appointed, Jis tliey were when the country submitted 
without a nun innr to the decision of the clect<nal com- 
mission. Jle studied with koumj care tlie results of the 
rebellion, and aftc^r every allowaiu^e for the evils it 
brouj»ht he says finely, wluni giving an acc^ount of his 
visit to Arlington, " After nil, only a great people is 
capable of a great civil war.'* 

At the same time, his ndmiration of results does not 
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blind him to existing evils. He points out the de- 
niorulizuig mischief of the reconstruction jKiriod, and 
finds the perils wliicli now menace ns in tlio ])olitical 
corruption tliat crops out in our cities and in our 
great national departments. He regards the ^^ spoils 
system " as part of the same deteriorating influence, 
and h>oks upon the inferior character and ability of 
men in politics and public life as a great misfortune. 
Ihit M. d'llaussonville also believes that a reaction 
has begun ; that public opinion, outside of active pol- 
iticians, is a mighty force, and is both sound and 
strong. lie hopes most, however, from tlie well-regu- 
lated love of liberty, characteristic of the race ; the 
law-abiding instinct shown in the pojndar defei*ence, 
<as luj puts it, for the ])o1 iceman's " btflim ; '* and the 
strong religious sentiments of the people. M. d'llaus- 
sonville says, too, that signs are not wanting to indicate 
the api^earance of a Ingher class of men in politics, 
from which he draws encouragement as to our futui*e. 
Although our i)olitical defects are marked, and even 
dangerous, he lias no idea that they will prove fatal, 
and is of oi)inion that we have the ability to rise to 
the level of our unequaled oj^portunities. His views 
of our polities, and of our political j^rospects, without 
being very rosy or extremely optimistic, are on the 
whole cheerful, and i)raise and blame are both awarded 
with much moderation. Ho is perfectly satislied, more- 
over, that those of his countiymon who speak of us as 
in a state of decadence are not only very ignorant and 
prejudiced, but utterly mistaken. 
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On social matters M. iVITjiussonville is as suggcstivo 
as on ninttxM's jMililical, and is far more amusing. In 
ono p):uH% lie Hsiys that ho wishes those who tliink 
tlu^n^ are no ehisses in Amcri(%i would coin(». hero and 
see for themselves. Scwial distinotions appeared to 
him very rigid, and aJTeetion for the past and for ti*a- 
ditiou very strong, — two easily explicable facts, which 
surprised him not a little. The latter admirable qual- 
ity is ]>jirt of the eonservntism of the English race, and 
it is jjecnliarly vig(m)us in the United Stntes from the 
very fact that our hist<ny is so brief rnd our own es- 
pecial ]>:ist so limited. As to the social distinctions in 
a country where all distinctions have been swc^pt away, 
so far <'is laws and (^mstitntions can do it, it is only 
natnrnl that, from their inherent wenkness and in^ces- 
saiy frailty, they should Ik3 more jcdously guarded 
than in other hinds, where they are fortified by stjit- 
ul4», custom, and authority. V(*ry few persons trouble 
tlK'nisrlves about such ni:i.t(4^rs, :iiid the considrnition 
of social distim^tions is as a rule c(mlincd to empty- 
headed people with little to do, and to those who, hav- 
ing no social ]M)sition, are anxious to gain one and 
therefore scrutinize their neighbors' claims with jcidous 
snobbishness. The democi%icy and the ecpiality are 
none the less real because these harmless and appar- 
ently rigid social distinctions exist or seem t.o exist in 
the United States. . At most tlmy only serve to amuse 
tlie i<lleness and ticlde the vanity of a very insignifi- 
cant class. There is no real life or foiv.e in any of 
them. 
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Apai't from outward graces and refinements, oiir 
manners are, on the average and at bottom, better tlian 
those of any other people, and for a very simple rea- 
son. Democracy destroys forms, but it demands and 
breeds the kindliness and gooibnaturo which are the 
essence of tlie best manners ; and this fact M. d'llaus- 
sonvillo recognizes and acbnits. lie makes an lionest 
confession on this [M>int after describing the Fidhnan- 
car conductor on the train to Cliicago to whom lie wiis 
formally introduced. After shakhig hands the con- 
(luctor discussed with him the French reception in 
Uhode Tsland and many other topics; all of which 
seemed to the Vicomtc rather absm-d, esi)ecially when 
he pressed a fee of two dollars into his friend's willing 
haiul. But when he comes to the end of this little 
incident, he fraidcly grants that the ccmductor was, in 
all essentials, a better-mannered man than any of his 
class in Europe ; and hence follows the further ad- 
mission of this as a general truth applicable to the 
peoi)le of tlie coimtry at large. 

In whatever he says about society, however, M. 
d'llaussonville shows that penetrating percepticm of 
which liis race is sometimes capable, and he iihices his 
linger with um^rriiig iUicnnicy upon tliat wliicli is at 
once our most distinguished siMual peculiarity and our 
chief defect. The passage is worth quoting : ^^ En 
Amcri(pie lorsque vous partcr/ pour nne villc quelcon- 
que, on vous dit invariablement, ' Vous verrez 1^ de tres 
jolies jeunes lilies, — very livcUu (jirln,^ En France on 
dirait, de tr^s jolies feimnes. Toute la difference dont 
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je pjivlo so tnuluit par rcmploi do cos tlcux mots. Eii 
Aiii(5riqn(», c'esl; ])oiir Ics j(3iincs fillcs qu'cst ()r|;;iniH(5 
lo iiKHivciiioiit social, — bal, cotillons, iiiatiudcs, par- 
ties do cainpn«';ne, tout ronlo siir cllos ; ot les jiMines 
foinmcs, sans on cti*e cxdiics, iry [)i'ciiuciit qiruiic part 
rcstrciiito, Ic jilns Roiivciit sous }»r6ti;xt() do cliajjo- 
rouncr uuimmi plusicurs soMirs, consinos, on aini(\s. Lt^s 
jouiics pcrsonucs vout dgalcnicut boaucoup an tlic4trc, 
dfnciit seulos en villo, ou vont fairc dcs scjoiirs chcz 
dcs amies mariecs. . . . En mi mot, dies corapren- 
ncnt la vie telle que la comprend cctto vieille bal]a<le 
du Gdteatt. dc la m(iri6e^ qu'tm r(!ir.ito ou qu'on rdcitait 
autrefois en Bretagne h, cliaque jeune fille le jour de 
SOS noces : — 

* Vous ii'ircz plus an bal, 
Madnmo la maridc,' 

et qui se termine par eet avertissement funfibre : — 

* Vi\ pUoaii ost pom* v<mih cliro 
Qii'il faut soufrrir ct iikmiHi*.'" \ 

Nothin«if could bo liai)pior or more clover than tins 
descM'ij)tion of tlie system wJiicli prevails overywhero 
in the United States except in Wasliin^^n, where it 
is iu»c(»ss;irily limitiMl by circnnistniUM^s. Aniencnn 
society, pnrticndarly what is called f^ishionable society, 
as now (jarried on, is api)arently maintained solely 
for the benefit of young girls, and degenerates there- 
fore into soinetliing little better than a marriage 
mart. The parents Liuncli their offspring as well as 
possible, and display their wares to the greatest ad- 
vantage, but the business of the market is managed 
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chiefly by the young girb themselves, instead of by 
their mothei's as in England and Europe. There is no 
special objection to this method of ti*:insacting the 
business, but it is preposterous tluit young girls and 
their affairs should overshadow and shut out every- 
thing and everybody else. The result of this absorjv 
tion in one class and one pursuit is that American so- 
ciety is often insufferably dull and flat. It is made up 
too exclusively of ignorant gii'ls and their attendant 
boys. Half the e<lucati(m of a cultivated and attractive 
woman is of course that which is derived from society 
and from the world ; and yet American society is al- 
most entirely given lip to the business of ont^H'taining 
and man'ying those who are necessarily wholly des- 
titute of such an education. Another effect of the 
prevalence of social principles of this description is tlie 
supremivey of that most rustic and unattractive of 
habits, the iiairing system, which converts society into 
a vast aggregation of tetc-d-tetes. This i>re vails all 
over the world to a greater or less extent, but it 
should never reign supreme. The upshot of the whole 
thing with us is to diive out of society nearly all 
nuirricd i)cople, — fop mari'iage imder such a system 
is destructive of social value ; nearly all unmarried 
women over twenty-five, who arc tliought to have over- 
stayed their marlcet ; and, finally, a considerable pro- 
portion of the umnarricd men of thirty years of ago 
and ui)wards. In otlier words, except at a few largo 
balls and receptions, the best and most intelligent 
part of society is usually lacking. It has been pushed 
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aside, an<l is obliged to iiud all its social amusement 
in sninll rotei-ios of its own. This I'otii'cnient is of 
conrso voluntniy, because the pairing system ruins 
gencrnl society, and makes it, in fact, impossible in 
the b(^st and truest sense. A clever young English- 
man not long ago expressed his surprise at the fact 
that, whenever he asked who a lady of a certain age, 
as the French say, might be, ho was invariably told, 
not that sbo was Mrs. lUaidc, but that slie was the 
motht^r of Miss IMank. The girl, like the boy, is pro]>- 
erly the most insignificant member of society. Wlien 
a young man goes forth into the world, ho starts at 
the bottom of the bidder, and works his way uj). The 
sanuj rule shoidd apply to young wonKjii in society. 
They liave I heir place*, and it is an important one ; 
but they should not start in socitd life at the top, and 
then slowly descend. Such a system is against every 
law of nature or of art, and with its iu(».vitablo con- 
comitant of universal idte-d'tdtes makes really attrae^t- 
ive general soci(»ty impossible. We phu;e the social 
pyramicl upon its apex instetid of upon its base, and 
then wonder that it is a po(n*, tottering, and unlovely 
objec».t. 

I have spoluMi of the contrast betwe(^n M. dMlaus- 
8(mvill(* and M. do llaconi 1^, but there is cme point of 
reseinbhince which curiously justifies what has been 
said of h^'cnchmen wil.h ref<M'ence to th(;ir lack of the 
adventurous, colonizing spirit which h:is made the ICng- 
lish race so great and powerfnl. M. d'Haussonvillc 
tallied with the emigrants on the ^^ Cmiada," dim 
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his voyage to this country, and wondered greatly at 
their courage, " Rather than bohlly break," he says, 
'^ with the lUi^nioricH and the aiTections w1n(^1i help man 
to sujiport life, I should prefer to continue to suller 
where I have lived, and die where I was born." But, 
unlike M. de Bacourt, M. d'llaussonville admires the 
hardy spirit of the colonist and cinigTant, and appre- 
ciates its im^>ortance and meaning. The French names 
of towns in the United States led him to mourn over 
the fact that the empire of France in the New World 
has departed, and that her influence, except in the 
matter of woman's dress and comic opera, is wholly 
extiuiit. " O France 1 " he cries, " chere patrie si 
douloureusement aimde, es-tu doncdeiniitivenient vaiu- 
cue dans la gi'ande lutte des nations, et connue la (jrOco 
antique, en cs-tu r^duite a te vcnger du monde en lui 
donnant tes vices ! " He concludes with an a])peal to 
his country to at least preserve its love for the ideal, 
its sense of beauty, and its preference of beauty to 
utility, and ends with the wish that she may deserve 
to be called, as she has been named, the poet of na- 
tions, — a very strange idea in regartl to a race which, 
with all its achievements, is almost wholly destitute of 
any really great poetry. 

In the opinion of foreigners, it is said, we may antic- 
ipate the verdict of postei'ity. Cei'tainly the observa- 
tions of such a critic as M. d'llaussonville are well 
woi*th careful reflection, for they are wholly free from 
any of the advantages or disadvantages of a writer of 
kindred race, aud they come wholly from the outside. 
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M. <ril:inss(>iivillc deserves i<i 1m^ n»:ul for ilie iutriusie 
iiKM'il; of liis work. T liave <'.oii])le(l Iiim wil.Ii M. do 
Bju'oiii't, because the two books thus phieed in juxtjv- 
|>osit.ioii (•nin a histioricnl vabi<^ aiul it11])oH;a1le(^ Tlio 
eotiip:n'!soii is worth luakiii^, for it shows very (Nearly 
the enormous advanees we liave nuule in the bust half 
century, and (»nabks us to see, in tlie strongest light, 
the grounds wo have for confidence and ]>ride in our 
country, and what a responsibility the possession of 
siicli o])poi*tuniti(\s and of such a future in^wscs upon 
each and all of us. 
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Mai>ison, Jamrs, op|)OK!tinn to llnniil- 
ton^B fhiiincinlimlicy, ir»5 ; tricked into 
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Mnrftliall, Jolin, coniitarc^l with ITnmil- 
ilt.on, 1 10 ; "WebHti^r'K anecdote of, 141 ; 
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8trn):n;io witli Ihidicy for control of 
c*>ll«'Kn, 8.1. 

Mii(.oM, .loliii, 1^1an8on*N liifo of, 1, 3. 

Miralioan, Ootntcsnn do, editing of I>o 
llacourt; ignorance and bad taste, 
385, ;wo. 

Moon*. TlioninR, dcfUTiption of Atnerifsa, 
317, 348. 
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of tlio llovolntlon," 150; tmsition af- 
ter defeat of Fodomlistfl, KiZ ; di'wri|v 
lion of llaniil(4>n, 171. 

Morws •lolnt T., Ufo of lianditfui, i'U. 
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donnnrintionH of Ait-.nnR, tnrM(>d out 
uf cabinet, VM\ atlaitkH on AdaiiiHiw 
A (randidale, liNI ; a party leader, 200 ; 
attltndo in regard to differfnicea of 
opinion. 201 ; olectml to Senate, opin- 
imi of LoniRiana pnrcliORe, 202 ; plan 
for KocoRHion in IKi^l, 2(K)-207 ; gloom 
at decline of KiwIcrallKtR, 207 ; viewa 
OH \n .lelfcrHon and Trance, 1!08 ; con- 
trovorHy with Knili van and AdaiitR, 2011; 
eager Rnni>ortof Hartford convention, 
210; retii-enient from pnblir life, 211 ; 
coiiirov«*rKy over ItinuiiMglMint corro- 
HpondcMce, 212, 2i:t ; opinion of and 
dinner witli .1. il Adauix, 21:^-215 ; oil- 
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42; privalo ra.stH, 43 17; love of |ad»- 
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funerals, 0*.!; treatment of death, (h). 
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encA aiid Utoratiiro of, 7-0; Piiritiui 

liti^raUiru or, 10, li. 
Kockiiighuii), LortL Horace Wal|iole*ii 

deacriptiou of, lUO. 
Riiflii, Jir.y coulrovoray with Cobbett, 

122. 

SAttHKANT, TiiOMAM, whii>|iod ttt Horvonl, 

at. 

Bttiiirclay lioviuw, 0|iiulou of UulteU 
States. 870. 

Bewail Diary, publloatiou aud oharaoter 
of, 22, 23 : le»iust ^ » iwriod of, ai. 

Bewail, family of, 24. 

Sewall, Henry, father of dUrist, 24. 

Bewail, Sauiiusl. birth aud naroiitoge, ^ ; 
coiiiiNirod with Pupyu, 21-27 ; avuoiiiit 
of Indiau wars, 28 ; political cliaraoter, 
32 ; resident fellow, 33 ; college, 34 ; 
studies for ministry, 37 ; religious 
doubts, 38 ; rciligious reflootiou on tri- 
vial iiMsiduuts, 38-41 ; treatuiout of 
cliildroH, 41, 43 ; priviito iinmirs and 
fu.ftM, 4 1-44* ; aucouuw of criuiiimls and 
pirates, 48, 49 ; repentance for witch- 
craft, Qd\ account of T. Dwiglit, 51, 
62; account of cold weather, C5; 
widoli duty, CG ; observance of Sun- 
day, 6G, 57 ; case of Sunday traveling. 
57-60 ; suppresses dancing master and 
juggler, 60, tiO ; funerals, 02 ; view of 
death, G3, 04 ; opposition to wigs, OS- 
GO; to Cliriatmsis, 00-71 ; to Iiulidays, 
72; to Hb. (Joorgit'H i>»y, 72, 73; to 
KugllHli Olutrdi, 7t j \m croNii in col- 
ors, 76 ; tos|N>rts, 76, 7() ; attacked by 
Anuroe, 78 ; witclicroft, 70 ; attacks 
slave tnulu, Kt); (;ouri»(iii|»H, Kl, K2. 
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Spencer, Herbert, opinion of United 
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72 ff. 
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in political life, 233 ; delegate to PhU- 
adelpliia convention, 234; course in 
oouvention, 236, 230 ; in ratifying con- 
vention, 237; elected United States 
fk iiator, 238 ; services as scmitor, 
238-2^10; ruMif^ns senatoruhip, 24(» ; 
elected governor, 241 ; moderuto 
views, 242 ; account of htgislature in 
1800, 213 ; dofeaUMl by Huliivan, 1807, 
1^14 ; private life, tM4, 246 ; elected 
governor over Qerry, 1812 ; treatment 
of civil oflBcers, 240 ; refuses to comply 
with requisitions iKf imtionol govern- 



ment, 217-219 ; defense of State, 2S0, 
252 ; iiul(i|Miu<louco of Mm H«:litin, 2i'*2 ; 
opiniuu of (liiunl ncgulialiun, 25'i ; of 
secession of Western States, 265; re- 
tirement from ofli(«, tloiith, personal 
ai>|Ki4iriui(M), 250 ; (H»rreHiM>Mdun«:u with 
his HtHi, 257-200 ; character and abil- 
ity, 2lM^-202. 

Strong, John, founder of family and 
elder at Murthoinntou, 22(i, 227. 

Sullivan, James, PiekoriiHj's oontro* 
versy with, 200, 246 ; defeats Strong, 
244. 

Sunday, obeenranoe of. In New Biigland, 
60 ; traveling on, 67. 

Swift, Jonathau, compared with Gob- 
bett, 131. 

Tallbybamd, views of morality. 382. 
Taylor, Zacliary, policy toward Califor- 

lUa, 32l>. 
Tory opUdons of United SUtos, 300, 

:J72. 
Trovelyan, George Otto, Life of Vox, 

01-07. 

UNrrBi> Statrs, condition of, at adoption 
of Oonstitutiou, 144-140 ; devulupiuunt 
after 1816, 340; literature from 1816- 
1800. 854; seiuiitiveness to foreign 
opinion, 355-357 ; effect of civil war, 
368 ; colonialism at present time, 319, 
3(Mi ; Silencer's ojiiuion of, IVXt ; French 
o|»iiiionH of, .'SO? ; Tory opinhMis of, 
:«») .'(72. 

Van Bukkn, Hau'HN, forces Gallatin off 
Onuvford ti«'.ket, 2K(i ; op|H>Kil.h»n to 
ttduiiulNtrution of, 315 ; Ih) IkuHHuVs 
descrii>tiun of, :)S2. 

Voltaire, friend of GaUatin, 2(r7. 

Walfolk. Sia Roukat, policy of, 88-00; 
corrupt iniluonue ; offer of seals to 
Uardwloke, 02. 

Woshington, George, quarrel with Ham- 
ilton, 130 ; formation of his first cab- 
inet, 147 ; maiu^emeut of his (Uibuiet, 
140 ; course hi regard to apiwintment 
of general oflicers, 101, 194 ; Picker- 
ing's opinion of, 221 ; puts down whis- 
key rebellion, 272 ; natioiud character 
of, 338, 330. 

Webster, Daniel, compared with English 
statesmen, anecd(^ 294 ; renewed 
interest in, 296; parentage aud edu- 
cation, 200; in Gore's office at Bos- 
ton ; settles in Portsmoutli, 207 ; en- 
ters Gongress, 2i)8 ; removal to Bos- 
ton, 200 ; argument in Dartmouth Ool- 
lege csuse, 2t)0, 300 ; onitiun at Plym- 
outh, 300 ; as an occasional orator, 
301, 302; style, 303; elected memlMr 
of GongrcHH from ItoMtmi, .'tt)t ; Greek 
oration ; elected to Senate, 306 ; immI- 
tion on tariff, 300; reply to Uavne, 
300, 307 ; personal appearaiuse, 307 ; 
effects of reply to uayiie, 308 ; as a 
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parliatnniitnry orator, 3(K) ; litimor and 
(Hinsimii, :tM>; bimmjcIi hi Wliit4) iiiiir- 
«1er nw«% 'M I ; iih n jury lawyer, Hit! ; 
('oin)MinHl Willi otiior ^roat or»l.orN, 
313 ; DiiitonoM (;oiiipn>iiiiHo ; opiMHtitlou 
to Jnckaoii, 314; oiii>osition to Vaii 
Itiimii, Htn ; fmrn^tary of ntato ; ArIi- 
biirton trotity, 3I(S; reintiliM in Tylor 
cahiiiot ; return t<i Soimto, 317 ; wcro- 
tary of Rtnte, under Kilinioro ; defeated 
in Baltimore convention, 318 ; death ; 
change of t/>no in 7th of Mareh A|)cech, 
31!); yieldn to npirit of coniproniiae, 
JWI ; a " liwt lomler," IRJl ; love for 
thn Union, 321!; deHim for thn rrenl- 
deiiey, 323; in privato life, 320; bi- 



dilTerence to debt, 320 ; moral weak- 

iieaa, .'127 ; character of hid mind, 328 ; 

love for Union, tlio ffnvit quality, 32!) ; 

nationul <!lianu!tur of, 342; J)o lia- 

oourt'n view of, 383. 
Webster, Ebcnnsor. father of Daniel, 20G. 
Wolmter, Noah, stniccle acainat colo- 

iiiiilisni, 3tn. 3Ui. 
Whigs, condition of, in 17ti0, 03; repeal 

stamp act, KNJ. 
Wiiiskey rebellion, 270-273. 
White murder case, 31 1. 
Whitman, Walt, foreign view of, <iC4. 
Wi|r|{:h*nwortli, Miuluu^l, Rev., inxsiiis for 

rliildren, 42. 
WyoinliiK, troubloii In, 187, 188. 
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